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USDA Official Suggests Federal Feed Standards 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The possibility of 
“federal standards on both ingredi- 
ents and mixed feeds for poultry and 
livestock” was suggested this week 
by a spokesman for the secretary of 

agriculture, Orville Freeman. 
The spokesman was Byron Allen, 
special assistant to the secretary, and 


he was one of those appearing before 
a special sub-committee of the House 
Small Business Committee, which has 
been holding hearings on the broiler 
problem. 

In addition to the startling com- 
ments on feeds—which were inter- 
preted as indicating a possible move 
to obtain federal control over feeds 
and feed formulas—Mr. Allen made 


certain comments on the _ poultry 
problem. It can now be stated candid- 
ly that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
| culture is pushing for total control 
over the poultry industry. 

| The whole situation here rings with 
| the dulcet tones of advocates of a 
supply-management technique where 
| a push-button operator in Washing- 
| ton would name a price, date and 


, time for any sale or purchase of any 
| agricultural commodity. 


tegarding feed, Mr. Allen said in 
part: “Congress could amend the 


| grain standards act or make that act 


a model for new regulations by grant- 
ing USDA powers to develop federal 
standards on both ingredients and 
mixed feeds for poultry and livestock. 
(Turn to STANDARDS, page 96) 


CCC Corn to 
Be Offered at 
Market Prices 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
corn, representing certificates issued 
to producers under the 1961 feed 


PRICE INTENTIONS 


Top economic officials of USDA 
notified Feedstuffs this week that 
the corn sales policy means that 
USDA intends to hold price of corn 
below price support levels. 


grain program, will be offered for 

sale at market prices in “carrying 

out the program’s objective of financ- 

ing the operation insofar as practical 
(Turn to CORN, page 8) 


Centennial 
Program Set 


KANSAS CITY A program 
“packed with topics of vital nutrition- 
al interest presented by speakers who 
are rated among the best in their 
fields’ has been announced for the 
Centennial Nutrition Conference at 
the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas City 
Oct. 23-25. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in cooperation with land-grant col- 
leges in Midwest's eight-state area, 
is the culmination of more than a 
year’s planning by a committee of 
top college and industry people head- 

(Turn to CENTENNIAL, page 


Feed Production 
Emerges as ‘Applied 
Science’ at School 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


KANSAS CITY—The attentive “T- 
want-to-learn” listening of 725 feed 
industry “students” shifted into 
“How-can-I-put-this-to - work - back- 
home?” thinking here as the 1961 
Feed Production School and Small 
Mill Workshop ended the afternoon 
of Sept. 14. 

The four days of sessions pointed 
out dramatically to representatives 
of 36 states and several foreign coun- 
tries that the production of formula 
feed has become a science .. . the 

(Turn to SCHOOL, page 14) 
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| POULTRY NUTRITION—The second part of a report on the annual meeting of the 
Poultry Science Assn. appears on page 26. 


MEAT-TYPE HOGS—A Missouri feed firm tells of the success of its certified 


meat-type hog program. Page 42. 


BLOAT—The role of saliva in bloat is discussed in an article appearing on page 70. 
BROILER FIRMS MERGE—The merger of two broiler firms is the subject of a 


feature beginning on page 78. 
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Congressional Unit 
Hears Feed Men 
On Broiler Roles 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON — Feed industry 
executives appearing here this week 
before a House Small Business sub- 
committee were politely and thought- 
fully received by the congressional 
group. At the conclusion of their tes- 
timony, they were told by the sub- 
committee chairman, Rep. Tom Steed, 
that it was clear that the poultry in- 
dustry was in trouble. And he said 
that he hoped that they could find 
within the industry some remedy and 
(Turn to HEARING, 


age 93 
page 93) 


Morrell Feed Unit 
Changes Reported 


CHICAGO—Changes in the policies 
| of John Morrell & Co.’s feed division 

which has included two Iowa feed 
companies since their acquisition in 
April, 1960—were announced Sept. 15 
to MORRELL, 


(Turn page 4) 


Formation of New 
Firm Announced 


DES MOINES—tThe formation of 
a new feed firm, called Triple F 
Feeds, was announced here this week 

Wayne F. Fox, J. Kenneth Lepley, 
NEW FIRM, page 4) 


(Turn to 


Push for Marketing Orders 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 

ATLANTA—Fighting against time 
and tremendous odds, proponents of a 
plan to amend the omnibus farm bill 
to include marketing orders for broil- 
ers at the hatchery level hope to 
place the matter into the hands of 
Congress next week. 

The ambition is to have a proposed 
amendment in Washington by Mon- 
day, Sept. 18, provided enough of the 
broiler states have approved a propos- 
al mapped out at a special meeting in 
Atlanta Sept. 12 of state commission- 
ers of agriculture, where 13 of the 
broiler producing states were repre- 
sented. 

(Also see earlier story on page 7.) 

The commissioners were called by 
Georgia’s Commissioner Phil Camp- 
bell following a mass meeting of the 
Georgia Feed Dealers Assn. and the 
Georgia Poultry Federation at 
Gainesville last week where, by a 
three to one vote, marketing orders 
were approved. (Feedstuffs, Sept. 9.) 

Mr. Campbell explained the “‘Geor- 
gia plan” which, he said, looked like 


the best solution to the broiler situa- 
tion at this time, since so many in 
the industry want no part of govern- 
ment controls. Mr. Campbell insisted 


(Turn to ORDERS, page 97) 


NO POULTRY ACTION 
THIS SESSION 


WASHINGTON—Top members of 
the majority side of the House Agri- 
culture Committee told Feedstuffs 
here this week that there is virtually 
no hope whatever for legislation at 
this session of Congress to enact any 
legislative controls over hatchery 
operations in the poultry industry. 

One committee spokesman com- 
mented that the industry previously 
had turned down provisions for con- 
trols or marketing orders and that 
it was too late to do anything at this 


would hear any proposals for new 
legislation at the next session if in- 
dustry representatives wished to pre- 
sent them. 


Continued Low 
Poultry Product 


Prices Predicted 


WASHINGTON — Continued un- 
profitable broiler prices, lower egg 
prices and slightly higher turkey 
prices are forecast in the quarterly 
report just completed by the Poultry 


| Survey Committee. 


The committee, whose work is 

sponsored by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., National Tur- 
key Federation and the Poultry & 
Egg National Board, says: 
@ ‘Farm broiler prices are expected 
to continue at unprofitable levels 
through the remainder of 1961. U.S. 
farm prices may average about 12¢ 
during the October-December period, 
about 4¢ below a year earlier.” 


@ ‘Returns to egg producers during 
the laying year beginning in October 
(Turn to PRICES, page 93) 


Minnesota Pledges 
20% Turkey Cut; 
Asks Others to Join 


MINNEAPOLIS — Representatives 
of Minnesota’s turkey industry—feed 
manufacturers, growers, hatchery- 
men, processors and finance people— 
resolved here Sept. 14 at a special 
meeting called by the Minnesota Tur- 
key Growers Assn. that they will sub- 
scribe to and sign an “honor roll” 
pledging a minimum reduction of 
20% in turkey production in 1962. 

Their resolution, formed after 58 
industry representatives assembled at 
the Leamington Hotel, said the pro- 
duction cut pledge would be based 
on the largest number of poults start- 
ed in 1960 or 1961, whichever was 
greater. 

The group from Minnesota 

(Turn to PLEDGE, 


the 


page 97) 


Quaker Notes Record 
Profits, Sales; Feed 


'Sales Hit New High 


CHICAGO—The Quaker Oats Co., 


| Chicago, has reported record earnings 


session. He said that the committee | 


for the ninth consecutive year. Net 
profits in the fiscal year which ended 
June 30 were $15,079,444, up 114%% 
from the previous year’s $13,523,132. 

Sales also were the highest in the 


| company’s history. They amounted to 


| 


| $338,932,853, more than $17 million 


greater than in the 1959-60 business 
year. Earnings were equivalent to 
(Turn to QUAKER OATS, page 
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Top 


NO PIECE OF NEWS in some time has been as startling as that re- 
ported this week (page 1) concerning a statement by Byron Allen, special 
assistant to Orville Freeman, secretary of agriculture, that suggests the 
government might seek establishment of federal standards for feed ingredi- 
ents and feed formulas. 

Standards of the type suggested by Mr. Allen would most certainly be 
vigorously opposed by feed manufacturers, and no time should be lost in 
determining the potency of this new threat of economic controls which 
comes from about as far out in left field as anything can be thrown. 

The timing of this suggestion is unigue. Just within the past few weeks 
one southern state, Florida, decided to drop feed standards, which have been 
a matter of contention at the state control level in the South for years. 
Just two weeks ago, Bruce Poundstone, secretary of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials, reviewed the development in Feedstuffs (Sept. 2, 
page 44) and concluded with this comment: “I, for one, hope that it works. 
If it does work it will mean a strengthening of over-all feed control relation- 
ships. We can then abandon the old standards and accept the new with real 
enthusiasm.” 

Mr. Allen's proposal sounds far broader in scope than the Southern-type 
standards which now are getting real scrutiny as to their value in modern 
feed formulation and control practices—long overdue, in industry opinion. 
One wonders what sort of Frontiersmanship this is, anyhow. 


v v 


ONE FEED MAN, and perhaps several others, suspects that there may 
not be as many turkeys on feed as official figures indicate. He claims that 
hatcheries often report larger placements of poults than actually are placed, 
and thus government reports on crop size are inflated. He believes this to be 
particularly true this year. 

How to get an accurate count—and perhaps give the turkey producing 
industry some back-stiffening in the market place? This feed man suggests 
a survey among the feed companies prominent in turkey financing to attempt 
to arrive at a more accurate count of birds. 

Meanwhile, there have been reports of some significant cutbacks 
turkey operations because of extremely low prices. One large year-around 
producer, for example, is said to be planning no new placements until at least 
next spring. Only birds previously on feed are now being fed out. 


v 


INTERESTINGLY ENOUGH, Feedstuffs has had reports, too, that 
chicken broiler placement figures may be inflated. One feed man, who says 
he’s sure of this, feels that hatcheries are reporting higher figures than their 
actual sets to see if they can scare their competitors out. These reports, 
though interesting, are not verified, it must be emphasized. 


v v 


SITTING UNDER THE PINE TREES (between showers) at the recent 
Georgia Poultry Institute gathering, a group of poultrymen came to the con- 
clusion that what the industry needs right now is some top leadership in 
order to take effective action on trying to improve prices. With so many 
splinter groups trying to do something about it, nothing is being accom- 
plished, these men feel. Some commented that a well-organized system to 
work for establishment of orderly marketing and production is urgently 
needed, and they further observed that if this isn’t done, government con- 
trols are certain to come. 

Who is to take the lead? No one present ventured an opinion, except to 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 
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How’s Business? 
A 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


im- 


Feed business throughout the nation this week was mostly on the 
proved level previously reported. Now, feed men are looking forward to the 
normal fall pickup in business. 

Hog feeds coninue to put in a standout performance in strong swine 
producing areas of the country. Broiler and turkey feeds continue to move 
well despite unsatisfactory end product prices to growers. More and more 
of the turkeys are being moved to market early to cut losses. Broiler growers 
do not anticipate any real improvement in prices until after the first of the 
new year. 

Price lists are expected to be unchanged to slightly lower next week. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index, as reported by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is down 1.2 points to 81.4, compared with 74.4 a year ago. 
The feed-grain index edged up 0.7 point to 63.9, which is below the 64.4 of 
last year. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was unchanged at 16.6, but 
was well above the 13.8 of the comparable week a year ago. 


Northwest 


Feed business in the Northwest 
was mostly steady during the week. 
Business volume for individual firms 
varied, depending upon which feeds 
the firms emphasized heavily. Some 


a little more turnover in complete 
dairy feeds. In the New England sec- 
tion, egg mashes continued to move 
well but dairy feeds were tops in ton- 
nage as demand from drouth areas 
continued. 


Turkeys remained on feed in all 


firms which do a high volume of | areas, with no movement of the birds 
business in turkey feeds reported | to slaughter. 
business to be off. Other firms re- Egg prices were off 2¢ in New York 


and down 3 to 4¢ in the New England 
states. This brought the two-week 
drop in the latter area to 8¢ as the 
end of vacations continued to in- 
fluence the market. Replacements of 
laying hens and broilers, in the area, 
were above a year ago. 

Broiler prices held steady at be- 
low cost of production levels, 13 to 
14¢ Ib. 


ported business was up this week. 
Swine feeds continued to move well, 
and there was some pick up in dairy | 
feeds this week. 
Price lists are expected to be un- 
changed to slightly lower next week. 


Southwest 


Formula feed volume is holding the 


slight improvement of the recent | Running time of formula feed man- 
weeks, but the seasonal pickup is | ufacturers ranged from 40 hours in 
still ahead. | the western New York area to 36 to 

Cattle feed sales were made in | 40 hours in the New England states. 


heavy volume for deferred shipments 
with reports of sales being made into 
early 1962. Trade sources indicate 
that these bookings are substantial 
and that the next few weeks will see 
an increase. Sales of nearby cattle | 
feed to feedlot operators are moving 
well for nearby. 

Hog and pig rations are contribu- 
ting a good share of the total volume 
of current shipments and should ex- 
pand. 

Broiler prices are close to recent 


Central States 


Demand for mixed feeds is moving 
along on an even keel, and there are 
few complaints about business as a 
whole. However, with broilers down 
around the low for the season, de- 
mand for broiler feeds is anything 
but satisfactory. 

Demand for turkey feeds has held 
up well up to now. Call for egg mash 
is good. Hogs have not sold down 
lows and, while current shipments | from their seasonal highs to any ex- 
are holding up well, the future does | tent, and there has been a good 
not look rosy. steady call for hog and pig feeds. 

Turkey feed volume is dwindling Dairy feeds have also been doing 

well; however, in areas where pas- 


and some trade sources indicate that 7 ’ 
most turkeys should be marketed by | tures have remained lush, the demand 
could have been broader. 


early October. The current high vol- 
ume of turkey feeds, at best, can only ° 
Ohio Valley 
As the hot weather continued dur- 


last a few more weeks. 
Southeast ing the week in the Ohio Valley, corn 
and soybean crops matured rapidly. 
Formula feed business in the South- Hay harvests made good progress, 
east continues to be reported as being | with over half of the third cutting of 
about unchanged, from fair to good, | a)falfa put up. 
depending upon locations. In the feed market, about the only 
Pasture conditions in the South- | steady demand at present is for hog 
east, as a whole, are good for grazing. | feeq Tonnages in other feeds are 
This is keeping dairy and cattle feeds | considered good for this time of the 
on the slow side, but many look for year, but a tapering off in turkey 
improvement by the last of this | feed demand is expected as the birds 
month. are nearing the finishing stage. Prices 
Due to the large number of broilers | for eggs and poultry remained steady 
still on feed, manufacturers continue | at the retail level to meet the light 
to report their running time as being | tg moderate demand. 


about normal. However, the broiler 
South Central 


industry is in a critical condition. 
Sales are still being made at 10¢ Ib. aes 
f.o.b. the farm, and many do not The level of formula feed activity 
look for any improvement in the near | continues to show a modest upward 
future. trend this week. Steady to stronger 
demand is reported for most formula 
feed items. Aside from a_ rapidly 
dwindling turkey feed outgo and a 
slackening in broiler feed sales, other 
lines are at least holding their own 
in the sales pace or making small 
gains. 
(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 


Northeast 


Formula feed sales continued at a 
good clip from western New York to 
the New England states. 

Demand for egg mashes increased 
in western New York and there was 
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er blending of ingredients. Finished products are tested 
for particle size as well as potency 


Now Has Improved Vitamin A and Dj with even 

greater stability. Peter Hand C-F Premix contains just the 

proper amount of vitamins and trace minerals to quickly 

e ruminant animal to its full profit potential on 

nical roughages. 1 bag fortifies 1 ton. 


What’s new in profit-building 
premixes for ruminant animals? 


It’s Peter Hand’s new C-F Premix! latest scientific developments. There are separate for- 
mulations for dairy cattle, beef cattle, sheep and goats, 
and horses. And each has been blended to the specific 
needs of the animals it will feed. C-F Premixes help 
provide them with a balanced diet to promote strong 
and healthy growth and quickly bring them to their 
full profit potential. ..even on the lower quality roughage. 2 


Recent research has shown us that ruminant animals 
ean and do flourish on relatively high levels of low quality 
roughages if we supplement these roughages with the 
necessary, nutritional and cellulolytic factors. These 
factors help establish and feed the microbial population 
of the rumen to aid in the digestion of cellulose, build 


microbial nutrients which can be used by the animal, : 
and produce unidentified growth stimulants NAMES RED TAPE VON 
P TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY! 
But, since all animals do not need or use the same Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in " 
factors, modifications of the basic formula should be every product. After samples are taken, con- e 
‘ ; tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
made to control the amounts of vitamins and trace This red tape cannot be removed until the 
minerals that will be added to the ration. And, that’s a assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
job for Peter Hand’s new C-F Premizes. that Peter Hand Premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 
Here is a fortifier that takes full advantage of all the been established. 


Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois + 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Alabama Group 

Asks Restraints on 

‘Gi 
ant’ Feed Firms 

CULLMAN, ALA.—A newly formed 
organization of 19 independent feed 
dealers in Alabama has called upon 
Congress to support an investigation 
of “giant feed manufacturing com- 
panies” and action to restrain them 
from further expansion into the broil- 
er industry. 

The Alabama Independent Poultry 
Producers Assn. was formed at a 
meeting in Cullman and elected of- 
ficers. Hugh Hester of Red Bay was 
elected president; Forrest Ingram, 
Cullman, vice president, and James 
C. Waddell, Jr., secretary-treasurer 

Those attending the first meeting 
concluded that the current overpro- 
duction of broilers and all-time low 
in prices for the past several months 
were caused by “unbridled and un- 
economic expansion of a few major 
feed manufacturing companies in di- 
rect broiler producing operations.” 

Following the meeting a press re- 
lease said that “giant” major feed 
manufacturing companies are expand- 
ing in all states with direct broiler 
growing operations and were at- 
tempting to “take over” the broiler 
production business in this country. 

“The group feels that the broiler 
production business cannot be sta- 
bilized so long as these vast financial 
giants are permitted to produce broil- 
ers. The group feels that 
giant mills can be restrained from 
growing chickens, the broiler business 
can return to orderly production and 
independent producers (not con- 
trolled by national feed mills) can 
once again make a profit and control 
their own destiny.” 


The newly formed association also 


voiced unanimous opposition against 
federa! controls at this time and in- 
stead urged that “anti-trust legal and 
legislative actions against major feed 
companies be vigorously pushed 
the Congress before the Small Busi- 
ness Committee of the House, 
Kefauver committee on anti-trust or 
monopoly, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the anti-trust division of 
the justice department.” 

The Alabama group urged that 
other states form similar organiza- 
tions and “support the anti-trust 
legal action of the Georgia Feed 
Dealers Assn.” 

In a letter sent to the representa- 
tives in Washington, the association 
said: 

“Legislation or legal action is ur- 
gently and immediately needed to 
prohibit the giant national feed mill- 
ing companies from actively engaging 
in the direct feeding of chickens. By 
this we mean that laws should be 
enacted or anti-trust legal action ef- 
fected which would prohibit the said 
national feed milling companies from: 
(a) Participating individually or 
jointly with others in any form of 
the poultry grow-out operation and 
(b) to require the national feed mill- 
ing companies to sell their products 
wholesale to independent feed dealers 
or possibly at retail through com- 
pany-owned stores.” 


Elect John Boyles 
To Blatchford Board 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—-At the annual 
stockholders’ meeting of Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, John 
Logan Boyles, Waukegan attorney, 
was elected to the board of directors 

Other directors reelected were 
Frank E. Boling, John S. Burchmore, 
Robert W. Burchmore, Howard Hoag- 
lund, Forest Jones and Eldon Roesler 

James M. Flinn, Nels Hokanson 
and R. C. Sherman were named hon- 
orary directors 

Officers reelected were Frank E. 
Boling, president; Forest Jones, vice 
president and treasurer; Howard 
Hoaglund, secretary; Bert O. Swan- 
son, assistant secretary; and Edna FE. 
Makela, assistant treasurer. 


if these 


in 


the 


| 
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lowa Turkey Group 
Asks Marketing Orders 


DES MOINES—The Iowa Turkey 
Federation, which has opposed price 
supports or government aid in the 
past, now is seeking marketing or- 
ders to permit control of the size of 
the 1962 turkey crop. 

In a telegram to Orville L. Free- 
man, secretary of agriculture, direc- 
tors of the federation approved Mr. 
Freeman's action in appointing a 
committee to develop a proposed mar- 
keting order for turkey hatching eggs 
or market turkeys as permitted un- 
der the Agricultural Act of 1961. 

A marketing order could be put 
in effect only after a favorable vote 
in a referendum of producers. 

“We urge all possible haste in the 
promulgating of this order or orders 
to permit the greatest degree of con- 
trol over the volume of the 1962 tur- 
key crop,” the directors stated. 

The new legislation permits the 
turkey industry to regulate the mar- 
keting of turkeys and turkey hatch- 
ing eggs, but does not permit the 
use of producer quotas for either tur- 
keys or hatching eggs. 


MORRELL 


(Continued from page 1) 


by W. W. McCallum, Morrell presi- 
dent. The two feed firms in the di- 
vision are Golden Sun Milling Co. of 
Estherville and Foxbilt Feeds of Des 
Moines. 

“After a careful study of the feed 
business, it has now been decided to 
offer in the area adjacent to Des 
Moines the same line of Golden Sun 
feeds under the same plan of distri- 
bution that is being offered from the 
Estherville mill,"” Mr. McCallum’s an- 
nouncement said. “The company will 
continue to offer Foxbilt premix and 
concentrate feeds under a_ revised 
method of selling and under an ad- 
justed price schedule in those areas 
and to those dealers where it is not 
practical to offer the Golden Sun 
line.” 

Herman Jensen will continue as 
vice president of Morrell and general 
manager of the feed division, and 
Emmet Amdahl! will be director of 
sales for the entire feed operation, 
the announcement said. 

R. L. Hammond will be plant man- 
ager and sales manager for the Des 
Moines plant. Wayne A. Rodgers, 
formerly manager of the Foxbilt 
operation, will assume the position of 
general manager of the company’s 
Ames In-Cross hybrid chicken busi- 
ness, with which he has been asso- 
ciated since its inception, but he will 
continue as a director of the feed di- 
vision. 


NEW FIRM 


(Continued from page 1) 


Dr. Leroy Hanson and F. F. Satter- 
lee, formerly with Foxbilt Feeds, an- 
nounced that they have joined to- 
gether to form the new firm. 

The name “Triple F,” they said, is 
derived from the tradeline “first in 
quality, first in results and first in 
profits.” 

Headquarters of the new firm will 
be at Des Moines, with feed distri- 
bution and sales in a seven state-area 
through franchised manufacturers 
and dealers, with resale, promotion 
and advertising aid. 

Officials said the new company will 
offer a complete line of complete 
feeds and premixes for all classes of 
livestock, manufactured by the fran- 
chised manufacturers and distributed 
through dealers. Triple F will provide 
base mixes, bags, tags, nutritional 
help and other aids for the franchised 
manufacturers and dealers. 


SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 1) 


successful feed man is no longer an 
artist—he is a _ professional appli- 
cator of technology. 

From the feed dealer with a small 
custom mix plant to the production 
boss of a 400-tons-a-day feed fac- 
tory, there was something for every- 
one at the school. The frosting on 
the educational cake served by Feed 
Production School, Inc., was the his- 
tory-making first edition of the “Feed 
Production Handbook.” 

In the foreword to the handbook, 
the general chairman of the 1961 
Feed Production School, Eric A. Carl- 
son, Ralston Purina Co., says, “Feed 
production is not (yet) an exact sci- 
ence but rather, at this point in his- 
tory, it is an applied science. For 


| this reason, recorded experiences may 
| differ and some of the material may 


be subjective rather than objective.” 

It was emphasized several times— 
by the president of Feed Production 
School, Inc., Lloyd S. Larson; by the 


| general chairman of the 1961 school; 


by the general chairman of the 1962 
school set for Nov. 12-14 next year 
in Kansas City, Oak B. Smith, Wen- 
ger Mixer Manufacturing, Kansas 
City, and others—that neither the 
1961 school nor the school's text- 
book, the 288-page handbook, were 
ends unto themselves, but rather 
means to an end... that end being 
more efficient production in the na- 
tion’s 13th largest industry. 
Springboard to Practice 

The school was staged and the 
textbook was prepared and distribut- 
ed as a springboard to practical ap- 
plication of latest production know]- 
edge to specific local plant situations 
of the feed men in attendance. 

In addition to the dissemination of 
information of general interest 
to the entire student body, there were 
smaller “split” sessions for the ‘pre- 
sentation and discussion of data on 
process flow, plant layout and design 
and operating standards suggested 
for the operators of 30-ton, 100-ton, 
200-ton and 400-ton mills. 

Fifty copies of the new handbook 
were presented by Feed Production 
School, Inc., to Carl J. Vesloh, Jr., 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, for 
distribution to the nation’s agricul- 
tural colleges as a memorial to the 
late Dr. V. John Brensike, USDA, 
whose “untimely death this summer 
deprived the feed industry and the 
Feed Production School of a valued 
friend and fellow worker.” 

The primary purpose of the school 
which used the new handbook as a 
reference was to establish suggested 
standards for most phases of feed 
production. These standards are not 
to be taken as gospel, lecturers noted, 
but are to be used as a guide in 
“comparing what you're doing with 
what's recommended in the hand- 
book.” 

The “actors” in a skit which closed 
the school—John H. Wessman, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., and 
Art Stegner, Butler Manufacturing 
Co.—-suggested that the school’s stu- 
dents (“pellet pickin’ production 
pushers”) “make a project of what’s 
in the handbook. . . . The knowledge 
is there, but intelligent application is 
what counts.” 

Development of a correspondence 
course for the feed industry by Feed 
Production School, Inc., was injected 
as an idea at the school here. Mr. 
Carlson asked representatives of the 
industry to express their thoughts on 
the idea. 

This view of applying knowledge 
acquired at the school is a practical 
and sound one in that no two feed 
men think alike and no two feed 


plants are identical. 

There was no school-wide attempt 
made to suggest a size of mill which 
should be the most successful at this 
point in the history of the feed in- 
dustry. For this was an area of dis- 


HOW TO GET 
HANDBOOK 


KANSAS CITY—Copies of the first 
edition of the “Feed Production 
Handbook” may be obtained by send- 
ing $25 in check or money order for 
each copy to Feed Production School, 
Inc., 20 West Ninth St. Building, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


cussion which pointed out differences 
of opinion. 

Many feed men sitting in on the 
sessions believe that the small feed 
mill which provides custom services 
to feeders within a local area “will 
continue to have a profound effect 
on the feed industry, even in this fast 
moving and fast changing period.” 

Others believe the mill that turns 
out 75-100 tons of feed a day is the 
answer. And still others are con- 
vinced the big 400-ton mill will re- 
main in contention in some areas. 

In the small mill workshop ses- 
sions there was another illustration 
of how opinions can vary. 

In one talk, Dr. W. S. Farris, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., stat- 
ed, “Feeding operations in hog, beef, 
dairy, sheep and poultry enterprises 
throughout the Midwest have been 
streamlined through the use of grain 
banks.” 

In another, D. E. Roddis, Roddis 
Feed Co., Rochester, Minn., said his 
firm, which has had a grain bank 
for many years, is discontinuing the 
practice because the disadvantages 
outweigh the advantages. 

It was demonstrated at several 
points that there never will be an 
end to the search for knowledge in 
the feed industry. This search is be- 
ing pushed along by Feed Produc- 
tion School’s Shares in Research pro- 
gram, to which $20,000 already has 
been pledged by feed manufacturers, 
equipment manufacturers and other 
segments of the industry. 

The reporting of results and prog- 
ress of new research in production 
technology is scheduled for the 1962 
Feed Production School, which will 
have as its theme, “Cost Reduction 
Through In-Plant Production Con- 
trols.” Specifically, it is expected 
that these research progress reports 
will concern: Control of density and 
particle size; a standard method of 
measuring hard pellet durability; in- 
plant quick analysis—qualitative; in- 
plant quick analysis — quantitative; 
minimizing separation and segrega- 
tion in bins and in elevating and 
conveying systems, and other exam- 
inations of cost reduction at_ indi- 
vidual cost control points. 

What about plant machinery man- 
ufacturers? What are some of the 
possible production developments they 
could be investigating? 

Here are some questions asked by 
Marion J. Kloster, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, which suggest engineer- 
ing research areas: 

—How can moisture be added at 
the hammermill to avoid moisture 
loss in grinding corn? 

—Why can’t horizontal mixers be 
narrower and longer? 

—How hot should the pellet mash 
be when it goes to the die? 

—What temperatures are optimum 
for the addition of animal fat and 
molasses? 

—Are pneumatic systems the an- 
swer? 

Why is the center screw of a 
vertical mixer run at 250 r.p.m.? 
Why not 400? 

—How can cleaning of mixers be 
made easier? 

So, you see, there’s really no end 
to what the feed industry can learn 
in feed production technology. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
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“Carry the ball” 


Ever since the origin of football, the man selected to “carry the ball” on 


ie 


a critical play has been the one who can be counted on to gain the neces- 


sary yardage. Since 1925, the expression has been in common usage, 


applying to the leader in any field of endeavor. Today, the man—or the 


company—that “carries the ball” is a leader, one with proved ability to 


get the job done on important assignments. 


Ever since the origin of the dehydrated alfalfa industry, Small’s Dehy- 
drated Alfalfa has been the brand that has “carried the ball.” Every 


major improvement in product resulting from improved techniques of 


harvesting, dehydrating, storing and shipping has been available first in 


the Small brand. Today, as always, Small’s is the recognized leader in 


quality and value. That’s why experienced feed buyers who “know the 
score” still select Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa to “carry” the ball in their 
feeds. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


Box 356 Kansas City, Mo. 
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Feed Executives’ Broiler Statements 


WASHINGTON—Two feed company executives this week testified at a 
broiler hearing held by a special House Small Business sub-committee. They 
were Dean McNeal, executive vice president of The Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
apolis, and J. D. Sykes, vice president of the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 
The principal texts of their prepared statements follow. (Also see story 


on page 1.) 


Pillsbury 
The problems presently being faced 
by the broiler industry are very se- 
rious and are of vital concern to The 
Pillsbury Co. and to the customers 
we serve. It is our desire to help find 
solutions for these problems. 
During the first three sessions of 
your hearings on broiler industry 
problems, a good many charges were 
made against the feed milling indus- 
try; some of them against The Pills- 
bury Co. specifically. I am confident 
that the information we have to sub- 
mit will help the committee put these 
charges into proper perspective. 
The development and manufacture 
of modern formula feeds an ex- 
tremely complex business requiring 
many technical skills and substantia! 
expenditures for research in nutrition 
and production technology and sub- 
stantial capital investments in plant 
and research facilities. The Pillsbury 
Co. has been in the business of man- 
ufacturing and selling poultry and 
animal feeds for more than 80 years 
Today we sell complete feeds and 
concentrates in many of the princi- 
pal livestock and poultry producing 
areas in the U.S. These feeds are 
manufactured in 11 different plants 
located in eight states. We have a 
big research farm in Iowa, and other 
research facilities in Iowa, Georgia 
and Minnesota. These are devoted to 
a search for feeds and feeding and 
management practices which will 
help the feeder do a continually bet- 
ter job of putting his products into 
the market basket at prices competi- 
tive with other foods and at a profit 
for himself 
Until 1960, Pillsbury had not mar- 
keted a single broiler. It had been 
our feeling that the role we could 
best fulfill in the agricultural field 
was the development and manufac- 
ture of efficient formula feeds and 
that other aspects of the industry, 
such as raising, processing and mar- 
keting livestock and poultry, were 
beyond our area of special compe- 
tence. As a result of this philosophy, 
a great deal of integration occurred 
in the poultry industry over the years 
without our participation 
Some statements have been 
before this committee about our en- 
try into the broiler production busi- 
ness in Alabama. For this reason, and 
because I believe our experience 
fairly typical of the situation encoun- 
tered by other feed manufacturers, 
I would like to go into that aspect 
of our business in some detail 
Our feed mill in Jasper, Ala., has 
a capacity of about 75,000 tons an- 
nually and represents an investment 
of approximately $1 million. It was 
completed and ready for operation 
(Turn to PILLSBURY, page 95) 
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Purina 

This committee has heard much 
testimony from various segments of 
the poultry industry in which gen- 
eral allegations have been made to 
the effect that: 

1. So-called giant feed manufactur- 
ing companies have encouraged and 
have been responsible for the num- 
bers of broilers on feed and the re- 
sulting low prices which prevail. 

2. That these same feed manufac- 
turers have attempted to freeze out 
smaller operators by direct ownership 
and control of broiler feeding opera- 


tions. 


3. That these same feed manufac- 
turers through so-called “joint ven- 
ture” contracts have attempted to 
bankrupt or otherwise gain control 
of independent operators. 

Speaking for the Ralston Purina 
Co., I now wish to take up these gen- 
eral allegations individually and re- 
fute them with facts and figures. 

1. So-called giant feed manufactur- 
ing companies have encouraged 
and have been responsible for the 
numbers of broilers on feed and 
the resulting low prices which 
prevail. 

Here is the record of the Ralston 
Purina Co. during the past ten years 
(See Exhibit A.) It will be noted that 
Purina broiler feed sales have 
dropped in recent years while broil- 


er numbers have continued to _ in- 


| crease at an alarming rate. 


This is the ten-year chart. The 
broiler industry has been going 
through its most difficult period dur- 
ing the past five years. During this 
period Purina’s share of the total 
broiler feed tonnage has shrunk by 
nearly one-third. 

Allegations have been 


made that 


| feed companies have encouraged the 


expansion of broiler numbers by the 
extension of credit. I would like the 
record to show that Ralston Purina 
broiler credit (accounts receivable 
for the sale of Broiler Chows) has 
shown a dollar reduction of 24% from 
Sept. 30, 1958, to June 30, 1961. In 
Purina’s southern region, which in- 
cludes 12 southern states, broiler 


credit has been reduced 22% during 


this same period. 

The Ralston Purina Co. has been 
greatly concerned about the increase 
in numbers of broilers on feed and 
the resulting low prices. Mr. R. E. 
Rowland, the president of the Ralston 
Purina Co., in August, 1957, and again 
in June, 1958, publicly urged an in- 
dustry-wide reduction in broiler 
chicks started to avoid a “calamitous 
price situation.” In June, 1958, Mr. 
Rowland again publicly urged the 


HUBBARD MILLING BEEF DAY—Some 1,200 livestock feeders and Sun- 
shine feed dealers from six states attended the Hubbard Milling Co. Beef 
Feeders Day at the company’s research facilities near Mankato, Minn. (see 
story on page 86 of this issue). In the first photo, Quentin Marsh, manager 
of the Hubbard feed division, welcomes guests to the event. The second 
picture shows Ogden P. Confer, Hubbard president, as he told the group 
about the company’s latest beef research installation. 


Exhibit A 
Broiler Production and Purina Broiler Feed Sales 
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broiler industry “to follow a conserv- 
ative policy in retrenchment in broil- 
er numbers to avoid calamity.” The 
record clearly shows that Ralston 


| Purina has made strenuous efforts to 
| hold back, rather than expand, the 


number of broilers on feed. 


2.That these feed manufacturers 
have attempted to freeze out 
smaller operators by direct own- 
ership and control of broiler 
feeding operations. 


Again I would like to answer this 
general allegation with specific facts 
taken from the records of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. At the present time, 
through its company-owned stores, 
the Ralston Purina Co. controls less 
than 9 million birds on feed. On an 
annual basis this is less than 2% of 
all broilers produced. We use dealer 
distribution in every market in the 
nation where we can find adequate 
dealer distribution. It is only in those 
markets where we cannot secure ade- 
quate independent dealer distribution 
that we are forced to use company: 
owned distribution points. 

3. That these same feed manufac- 
turers through so-called “joint 
venture” contracts have attempt- 
ed to bankrupt or otherwise gain 
control of independent operators. 

As of Aug. 7, 1961, Ralston Purina 
Co. had 63 so-called “joint venture” 
contracts with its dealers. These 
agreements cover 17,819,605 birds on 
feed. On an annual basis this is less 
than 4% of the total number of broil- 
ers produced. \ 

It has been clearly stated by the 
Ralston Purina Co. that “joint ven- 
ture” contracts are not to be used as 
a sales tool. It is not in the interest 
of our company to share the risk at 
the market place. It would obviously 
be foolish for us to wish to do this 
at a time when our own forecasts 
(referred to in previous testimony 
before this committee) have indicat- 
ed that broilers would be selling be- 
low the cost of production. 

The entire concept of “joint ven- 
ture” contracts has been one to aid 
and to protect our dealer organiza- 
tion during a period of disastrously 
low markets. Our dealers have asked 
us to share the market risks with 
them where they have felt that they 
would not have the financial strength 
and security to “weather the storm” 
alone. 

I believe that it is well accepted 
in the feed industry that Ralston 
Purina is a leading champion and 
supporter of the independent feed 
merchant. This was recognized on 
page 48 of the Small Business Man- 
agement Report entitled “Vertical 
Integration in the Broiler Industry 
on the Delmarva Peninsula and its 
Effect on Small Business,” which was 
prepared for your committee. In this 
report, Ralston Purina is named as 
one of two national feed manufactur- 
ers who, despite a wide feeling to the 
contrary in the industry, demonstrate 
in their distribution policies their be- 


lief that the independent feed dealer 
still serves a useful economic role. 


It is significant that in 1955 there 
were 4,392 independent feed mer- 
chants distributing our products. To- 
day the number of our independent 
feed merchants has risen to approxi- 
mately 4,800. 

The poultry industry today is one 
of the most basic of all industries in 
supplying the American public with 
nutritious, tasteful and appetizing 
protein for the human diet. The in- 
creased efficiency in the production 
of poultry meat and eggs during the 
past few years has resulted in the 
consumer being able to enjoy these 
high quality food products at attrac- 
tive prices. 

The broiler industry did not exist 
35 years ago as we know it today, 
and it would not exist today had it 
not been for the research and produc- 
tion contributions made by colleges, 
government and the feed industry. 

Nutrition research has cut in half 
the amount of feed it takes to grow 
a three-pound broiler, from about 15 
pounds to less than 7% pounds. In- 
dustry research has also sought out 
and found the best sanitation prac- 
tices, the most efficient equipment 
to use, the most dependable disease 


| controls, the best flock management 


methods. Not only have the birds 
been made to grow remarkably fast 
on a relatively small amount of feed, 
but mortality has been cut to the 
point where it is only a minor threat 
to a good and careful broiler grower 
and the consuming public. 

Likewise, the contributions of the 
thousands of people who make up 
the broiler industry—the broiler 
growers, breeders, hatcherymen and 
processors — to the general welfare 
should not go unnoticed. A tremen- 
dous volume of highest quality meat 
has been furnished the consuming 
public at reasonable prices by our 
broiler growers. An important part of 
the human diet now consists of chick- 
en meat. In 1960, every man, woman 
and child in the U.S. consumed an 
average of 28 lb. of chicken meat. 
More than 80% of this was from 
broilers. All this was purchased by 
the consumer at very reasonable 
prices. Fryers and broilers have be- 
come an economical year-round meal. 

Historically speaking, the broiler 
industry has sprung up from nothing 
to a gigantic business in a remark- 
ably short time. During the last ten 
years it has nearly tripled its size, 


| from about 631 million birds produced 


in 1950 to nearly 1.8 billion last year. 
Production in 1961 is likely to exceed 
2 billion birds. 

This unprecedented growth was 
made possible by the existence of 
several basic and sound conditions: 

1. There was a great consumer 
need and demand for the product. 

2. Broiler producers were quick to 
apply ever-increasing efficiency to 
production methods. 

3. There was a reasonable return 
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in the business for all concerned. 

The Ralston Purina Co., as well as 
other segments of the feed industry, 
has contributed immensely to the de- 
velopment of the broiler business. 
We have a continuing interest in the 
good health and welfare of the broiler 
industry. Ralston Purina stands 
ready to offer any assistance and aid 
which will enable the broiler industry 
to solve its problems and assist the 
independent feed merchant in 
strengthening his position. 


Would Exchange 
Poultry Products 


For Surplus Grain 


CHICAGOW—A proposal to ex- 
change high protein poultry meat 
products for surplus feed grains and 
to utilize the poultry products in the 
Food for Peace and Food for Needy 
programs was made this week to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man and to George McGovern, direc- 
tor the Food for Peace Program, 
by the Institute of American Poultry 
Industries, Chicago 

This suggestion also has been made 
previously 

In letters to the two administra- 
tors, Harold M. Williams, IAPI presi- 
dent, urged that “surplus feed grains, 
which are currently usable and cost- 
ly to store, be converted into high 
protein poultry products for use in 
less developed nations of the world 
and among needy persons at home.” 

Such a program would be relative- 
operate, the institute 
be put action 


of 


ly simple to 
said, and could 
quickly 

Under the plan suggested, the gov- 
ernment would purchase either on a 
negotiated or bid and offer basis the 
needed supplies of high protein poul- 
try products and would pay for such 
purchases with feed grain certificates 
having a value in feed grains equiva- 
lent to that of the product procured 
These certificates would be negoti- 
able, and the seller of the poultry 
products could use them to acquire 
mixed feeds in the normal regular 
commercial channels. Mixed feed sup- 
pliers would in turn use these certifi- 
cates to acquire surplus grains from 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 

There is a wide variety of product 
available in canned form, the insti- 
tute suggested. “These products are 
easy to prepare, require no refrig- 
eration and have an indefinite life,” 
the association said. 

To the extent that these products 
are acquired and paid for with sur- 
plus feed grains, the institute points 
out that no new costs would be in- 
volved. “Actually,” IAPI said, “there 
would be a substantial saving in the 
storage costs inasmuch as the surplus 
feed grain piled up in storage bins 
now would be converted into a usable 
and desired protein product.” 

Looking ahead long range, the in- 
stitute said it believes “the utiliza- 
tion of low-cost, high-protein poultry 
products in our Food for Peace pro- 
gram will acquaint people in other 
areas with the nutritional and other 
values of quality U.S. poultry prod- 
ucts and will facilitate the long-term 
development of new markets for 
poultry as the economies of the recip- 
ient countries develop by creating a 
demand for such products.” 


New Sales Policy for 
Out-of-Condition Corn 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s new sales pro- 
gram for selling out-of-condition corn 
at the binsite is undoubtedly the fore- 
runner of the sales program that 
Commodity Credit Corp. will use if 
corn sales are made from the bin- 
site under the coming offset sales 
program for the feed grain certifi- 
cates, says the Grain & Feed Dealers 

(Turn to SALES POLICY, page 99) 


Over-Production 
Rapped at Texas 
Broiler Hearing 


GONZALES, TEXAS — Over - pro- 
duction is the main problem of the 
ailing broiler industry, not price-fix- 
ing. 

At least that was the opinion of 
11 witnesses at a one-day .onurt of 
inquiry called by Tex Attorney 
General Will Wilson. The session was 
held here by County Judge John A 
Romberg to see if anti-trust viola- 
tions are to blame in the selling of 
broilers below cost of production. 

Gonzales is in the heart of Texas’ 
broiler raising region. 

“Oversupply is the main cause of 
the price drop,” hatchery manager 
William H. Roothe, Jr., said. “There 
is free and open competition, but it 
is plenty rough.” 

Phil Friberg, manager of Western 
Hatcheries in Gonzales, told the in- 
quiry court that hatchery cutbacks 
would force producers out of busi- 
ness 

Witnesses at the inquiry included 
hatchery managers, feed company of- 
ficials, farmers and processors. Most 
agreed that the problem is over-pro- 
duction in other southern states. They 
pointed out that no Texas broiler 
processing plants are operating at 
capacity and that plants are actually 
bringing in birds from Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Alabama and Mississippi 
to keep running. 


as 


Price Squeeze 

Attorney General Wilson said he 
wanted to determine if “there is any 
effort to price the Texas poultry pro- 
ducer out of business. If our Texas 
broiler raisers are squeezed out of the 
market with below-cost prices, the 
ultimate result will be scarcity and 
sky-rocketing retail chicken prices.” 

The attorney general said after the 
hearing that he would have to study 
the testimony before deciding wheth- 
er any action is called for or further 
hearings are necessary. 


Arkansas Formula Feed 


Event Is Sept. 28-29 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.— Talks 
ranging from vitamin A in ruminant 
nutrition to least cost formulation for 
farm animals and CRD prevention in 
turkeys and chickens will be heard 
at the 1961 Arkansas Formula Feed 
Conference Sept. 28-29. 

To be held in the basement of the 
animal science building on the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas campus, the two- 
day event will open with reports from 
university, state and feed industry 
speakers. 

Dr. John W. White, vice president 
for agriculture, University of Arkan- 
will report on recent develop- 
ments in the division of agriculture 
at the university; Henry DeSalvo, 
Arkansas State Plant Board, Little 
Rock, will report on state plant board 
activities; and Dr. Warren Gifford, 
chairman, department of animal in- 
dustry and veterinary science, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, will discuss 
“Animal Science Research and the 
Feed Industry.” Also slated to speak 
at the Sept. 28 morning session is 
Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Kansas City. 

The afternoon session will feature 
talks from five speakers. Dr. S. R 
Johnson, MFA Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., will speak on “What Anal- 
yses Can and Should the Feed Manu- 
facturer Make?”; “Energy-Amino 
Acid Relationships in Formulas for 
Breeding Hens” will be discussed by 
Darrell Bragg, University of Arkan- 
sas, and Dr. P. R. Noland, also of 
the university, will talk on “Protein 
Levels for Swine.” 

Also slated for discussion at the 
afternoon session is “Amino Acid Bal- 

(Turn to ARKANSAS, page 99) 
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Broiler Men Discuss Marketing Order 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA Eyes of some in the 
broiler industry, beset with the low- 
est prices in history, turned to the 
various state capital ind to Wash 
ington this week 40 see if a solution 
may be found via “marketing orders.” 

A meeting of the tate commis- 
sjioners of agriculture was set for At- 
lanta this week in the office of Com- 
missioner Phil Campbell of Georgia 
These commissioners were to map 

tackle 


vans to appeal to Congress to 
the temperamental poultry problem 
again, by rushing through an amend- 


This 


for mar- 


ment to the omnibus farm bill 
proposed amendment call 
keting order or quotas, on 
hatchery level policed by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

(Also see | 

This plan 
Georgia plan,” 
being put throu 


the 


the 


iter story on page 1) 
1 
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to 
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ru he cet nn 
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he 
ing 
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While all 
broilers W ill 
ket. and as Ken Laurent of Marbut 
Milling Co Aucusta out at 
Gainesville. actior 
should be considered 

He that 


pursue the idea 


the industrs 


of 


this is taking place 
he movir to mar- 
nointed 
immediate 
the commissioners 


f pressing 


urged 


Secretary 


of Acriculture Freeman to use some 

of the funds and p he now has 

to buy up breeder hens immediately 
“Georgia Plan” 

The “Georgia plan” for marketing 
orders was the work of a committee 
of the Georgia Feed Dealers Assn 
This committee was co posed of 
Julius Bishop, Reeder Tucker, Smith 
Johnston. Tom Arrendale and Ton 
Folger, all prominent in the feed 
business in Georgia 

Briefly, the proposal is this: 

It is contended that the omnibus 
farm bill passed by the present ses- 
sion of Coneress is in reality nothing 
but an amendment to 1937 farm bill 
“which has been in effect all along.” 

The amendment would be some- 
what similar to marketing orders for 
other branches of agriculture. Once 
the broiler business ited to come 
under marketing orders, an industry 
committee. consisting of economists 
and members of the trade, would be 
appointed to come up with recom- 
mendations. They would agree upon 
the amount of “cut backs” at the 
hatchery level. Each hatchery pre- 
sumably would be given a quota 
based upon its historical record. 


The exact terminology of the 
amendment has yet to be arrived at 


but Mr. Bishop and Commissioner 
Campbell pointed out that the indus- 
try could write the amendment as 
desired. It could be written so that 
objectionable features tv tho jndys- 
try would be restricted. 


“The idea is to get something done 
immediately. Next year we can get 
what we want. What we want now 
is united effort before it is too late,” 


Mr. Bishop said. 

Mr. Campbell emphasized the in- 
dustry could have marketing quotas 
tl year and next year vote them 


t, if they aren’t wanted. 

“You'll be able to vote yourself 
uit as easily as you voted yourself 
he said. 

The proposed amendment, he said, 


could be written so that it would 
tipulate who could vote. This state- 
nent came in response to a ques- 
tioner in the audience who wanted 

know whether feed mills, hatch- 
eries, growers or just who would be 


Mr. Campbell 
d this was something the commit- 
tee appointed to prepare the amend- 
nent would have to decide. 
Mr. Bishop predicted the broiler 
ndustry will solve its problem with- 
the next six months. 
3ut unless we get supply in line 


ile to participate 


with demand and competition, we 
could well see the industry in the 
hands of four or five major com- 


That would not be in the best 
nterest of our people and quite prob- 
the small feed mills, hatcheries, 
processing plants and others will be 
of Let us clarify this 
iation now and always—that we do 
not want to keep inefficient producers 
n the business just for the sake of 
keeping them there. Rather, in the 
poultry business we believe that the 
1all producer, including the feed 
mills, hatcheries and processors, who 

efficient does have a place in the 
industry and can compete with larger 
ones with national coverage. On this 
premise we believe that the little man 
should be provided an opportunity to 
stay in the business if he so desires,” 


he continued. 


nainies 


business 


en 


Quota Proposal 

Meanwhile, the Southeastern Poul- 
try Assn., meeting in Douglas, Ga. 
(not to be confused with Southeast- 
ern Poultry & Egg Assn.), in adopt- 
ing recommendations for broiler quo- 
tas and price supports, suggested that 
the quotas be administered by the 
ASC. 

Quotas should be established for 
the broiler house that has been in 
production during the past year and 
prior to Sept. 1, 1961, or on broiler 
prior to Oct. 15, 1961, each 
grower presenting positive proof of 
production and location of such pro- 
duction. 

Also the group suggested that quo- 
tas be established on a floor footage 
bird basis, which is similar to North 
Carolina’s plan 


sales 


It was suggested that not more 
than 1% be set aside for new grow- 
ers. Newly constructed houses or ad- 


ditional construction to old houses 
not completed by Sept. 1, 1961, and 
prior to passage of the bill should be 
given first chance at new grower al- 
lotments. 


The 
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lowest cost product now on the market for MINERAL 
FEEDS. Its unmatched stability solves storage problems. Elimi- 
nates troublesome liquid handling. Only 55¢ per Ib. Use 2 to 4 
lbs. per ton. Write for details. 

TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 
1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


DRI-AN 
ANISE COMPOUND 


Pat. No. 2921853 


Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Phosphate Supplement 
Available at Texas Port 


NORFOLK, VA. Smith-Douglass 


| 


CDP, defluorinated phosphate feed 
supplement, is now available for | 
truckload and carload shipments | 
from Port A: as, offcials of 
Smith-D« Ine., Norfolk, 
announced : 

‘With ve, Smith-Douglass 
can more lequately serve the feed 
industry lo vest of the Missis- 
sippi Rive the complementary 
feed phosphorus supplements, CDP 
and Dik Henry Highton, feed 
phosphorus sales manager, an- 
nounced 

CDP is manufactured at Plant City, 
Fla. and Dikal, the company’s di- 


calcium phosphate product, is manu- 
factured at Texas City, Texas. 


QUAKER OATS 


1 page 1) 


(Continued fron 


$3.83 per share of common stock, 
compared with $3.40 per share the 
previous year. 

Sales of the company’s Ful-O-Pep 
livestock and poultry feeds rose to 
a new high. 

Donold B. Lourie, Quaker Oats 
president, and R. Douglas Stuart, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
reporting in the annual report, noted 
that due to overproduction, broiler 
prices have been very low and have 
adversely affected that important 
part of the industry. “But there are 
indications that the situation will ad- 
just itself,” they said. 

“Changes in agricultural produc- 
tion have brought changes in our 
feed customers. The large commercial 
enterprises require extension of cred- 
it. Feed manufacturers are called 
upon to aid these developments with 
the result that our feed receivables 
have grown, but are being carefully 
watched and supervised.” 


Referring to the company’s dog 
food business, the two executives 
said that the pet food industry ol 


this country, which is larger than the 
cereal business, is expanding and be- 
coming more competitive 

“Despite keen competition, Ken-L- 
Ration for dogs and Puss 'n Boots 
for cats (Quaker Oats products) hold 
leading positions,” the executives 
said. ‘“‘They are supported by the re- 
lated items Ken-L-Meal, Ken-L-Biskit 
and Ken-L-Treats. Puss ‘n Boots 
meat flavored cat food is a compan- 
ion item for the original fish flavored 
Puss 'n Boots. We plan new entries 
in this growing industry.” 

Foreign Business 

outside 
the same 


the 


as 


Total company sales 
U.S. were $85 million, 
in the previous year. Of this total, 
$44 million represents sales of The 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd. The 
remaining $41 million jin sales was 
produced by Quaker’s non-consoli- 
dated subsidiaries in Europe, Latin 
America and Australia. 

The Australian company 
Limited of Melbourne, Australia 
acquired last October and is one of 
that country’s leading manufacturers 
of grocery products and animal 
feeds, the report said 

Earnings of the non-consolidated 
subsidiaries were lower on the whole 
than in the previous year. European 
sales volume was maintained, but 
competition and rising costs reduced 
profits, the report stated 

Latin American volume and profits 
increased, but dollar results were af- 
fected by exchange weakness in Bra- 
zil and Colombia. Canadian earnings 
were reported lower because of re- 
organization of eastern operations 
and current modernization of the 
company's Peterborough, Ontario, 
plant. 

Quaker Oats also reported con- 
struction of a new furfural alcohol 
plant at Southall, England, and pur 
chase of a pet food manufacturing 
firm at Ljmuiden, Holland, during the 
year. A new plant is being built at 
Ljmuiden, the report said. 


Creamota 
was 


CENTENNIAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


ed by Dr. Harold Wilcke, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research for Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Among the speakers will be three 
university presidents, the director of 
the government’s Food for Peace 
Program, the president of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Assn., the 
deputy administrator for U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tions, several human nutrition spe- 
cialists and 18 of the top animal nu- 
tritionists from land-grant colleges 
in the region 

In addition to the papers that will 
be presented, there will be an exhibit 
on careers in agriculture and a num- 
ber of special industrial exhibits. 

Keynote Speaker 

The keynote address at the confer- 
ence will be given by W. Larnce 
Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, president of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. He 
will outline the task the feed industry 
has before it in feeding the expand- 
ing population, pointing out how 
essential it is for the land-grant col- 
leges to continue the research that 
has contributed to the giant strides 
taken during the past century. 

Dr. C. M. Hardin, chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, will accept 
the challenge on behalf of the land- 
grant colleges. Dr. W. E. Morgan, 
president of Colorado State Univer- 
sity, will point out that “Food Is a 
Good Buy,” at least partly because 
of the contribution to more efficient 
agriculture made by land-grant col- 
lege workers. This point will be fur- 
ther emphasized by Dr. E. C. Elting, 
deputy administrator for experiment 
stations, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. George McGov- 
ern, director of the Food for Peace 
Program, Washington, will wind up 
this section of the program with “The 
Challenge of Food for Peace.” 

Nutrition Talks 

Leading off the part of the pro- 
gram directly concerned with animal 
nutrition will be Dr. Wise Burroughs, 
Iowa State University, talking on 
“Problems Concerned with Feed Ad- 
ditives.” He will be followed by: Dr. 
Norman Jacobson, Iowa State, “Rela- 
tionship of Rumen Development to 
Carbohydrate Utilization;” Dr. E. E. 
Bartley, Kansas State University, 
“The Role of Saliva in Cattle Bloat;” 
Dr. A. D. Tillman, Oklahoma State 
University, “Minerals in Livestock 
Nutrition and Metabolism;” Dr. J. E 
Savage, University of Missouri, ‘“Min- 
erals in Poultry Nutrition;” and Dr. 
J. Russell Couch, Texas A&M College, 
“Unidentified Growth Factors.” 

A special evening session directed 
to the veterinary profession will in- 
clude talks by the president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Assn., 
Dr. Mark L. Morris, discussing “Chal- 
lenges in the Medical Sciences Facing 
the Food Industry;” and Dr. C. K. 
Whitehair, Michigan State Univer- 


sity, whose subject is “Nutrition Un- 
der Stress Conditions.” 

The morning session of the second 
day will be devoted to discussions of 
proteins and amino acids. Dr. C. M. 
Lyman, Texas 


A&M, will lead off 


Dr. E. L. Stephenson 


Dr. J. H. Quisenberry 


Dr. D. B. Parrish 


Dr. C, M. Lyman 


TO SPEAK AT NUTRITION EVENT 
—Vitamin A and protein quality are 
topics that these two speakers will 
handle at the Oct. 23-25 Centennial 
Nutrition Conference in Kansas City. 
Dr. Lyman, Texas A&M, will discuss 
“Protein Quality and Amino Acid 
Availability in Feed Ingredients,” and 
Dr. Parrish, Kansas State University, 
will talk on “Utilization of Carotene 
and Vitamin A in Livestock.” 


“Protein Quality and Amino 
Availability in Feed Ingredi- 
ents.” Following him will be these 
speakers talking on proteins and 
amino acids in nutrition of: broilers, 
Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of 
Arkansas; laying hens, Dr. J. H. 
Quisenberry, Texas A&M; turkeys, 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Oklahoma 
State; swine, Dr. Virgil W. Hays, 
Iowa State; ruminants, Dr. R. L. 
Preston, University of Missouri. 

Fats will receive attention from 
Dr. W. H. Pfander, University of Mis- 
souri, talking on “Fatty Acids and 
Energy in Ruminant Nutrition,” and 
from Dr. Paul Noland, University of 
Arkansas, on “Fats and Fatty Acids 
in Swine Nutrition.” 

Winding up the program on the 
second day will be the following 
speakers: Dr. D. B. Parrish, Kansas 
State University, “Utilization of 
Carotene and Vitamin A in Live- 
stock;” Dr. G. B. Garner, University 
of Missouri, “Anti-Metabolites in Ani- 
mal Nutrition;” and Dr. George K. 
Davis, University of Florida, “Radia- 
tion, Fallout, Feeds and Foods.” 


Other Speakers 

Human nutrition, as it is related 
to animal nutrition, will be discussed 
during the final day. Speakers and 
their topics will be: Dr. Nevin T. 
Scrimshaw, head, nutrition and food 
technology, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, “Protein for Mal- 
nourished Populations;” Dr. Hazel 
Fox, University of Nebraska, “Pro- 
tein and Amino Acids in Human Nu- 
trition;’’ Dr. Charles Glenn King, ex- 
ecutive director, Nutrition Founda- 
tion, Inc., New York, “The Role of 
Chemicals in Food Production and 
the Resultant Effect on Human Nu- 
trition;” and Dr. W. H. Griffith, Uni- 
versity of California, Medical Center, 
“Fats and Vitamins.” 

The conference will conclude with 
a luncheon featuring as the speaker 
Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, who will at- 
tempt to answer the question, “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” 

Firms who have already reserved 
exhibit space in the main ballroom 
where all meetings will be held are: 
Abbott Laboratories; American Cyan- 
amid; Bowman Feed Products; Dow 
Chemical Co.; Eli Lilly & Co.; Hess 
and Clark; Ray Ewing Co.; Hetero- 
chemical Corp.; Hoffman-Taff, Inc.; 


with 
Acid 


Dr. Rollin Thayer 


Dr. R. L. Preston 


CENTENNIAL NUTRITION CONFERENCE SPEAKERS—These speakers 
will discuss proteins and amino acids at the Centennial Nutrition Conference 
in Kansas City Oct. 23-25. Dr. Stephenson, University of Arkansas, will cover 
broilers; Dr. Quisenberry, Texas A&M, laying hens; Dr. Thayer, Oklahoma 
| State, turkeys; and Dr. R. L. Preston, University of Missouri, swine. 


Merck & Co.; Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories; Sterwin Chemicals, Inc.; and 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

To insure hotel accommodations, 


| those who plan to attend the confer- 


ence are urged to register in advance. 
Special forms may be obtained from 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 West 9th St. Building, Kan- 
sas City. 


CORN 


(Continued from page 1) 


through payments in kind from gov- 
ernment stocks.” 

“Initially, the corn will be made 
available for those areas where sup- 
plies may be needed to aid in main- 
taining feed grain prices at reason- 
able levels for livestock producers 
and thus helping to stabilize prices 
for consumers of livestock products,” 
USDA said. 


“Seasonal shortages have recently 
created supply and price difficulties 
in some areas where corn is relied 
on as a principal feed grain. The ac- 
tion is in line with USDA policy to 
utilize certificate corn to moderate 
the impact of feed grain supply ad- 
justment during the transition to a 
more realistic relationship between 
supply and demand. 


“These sales should have little ef- 


| fect on producers of 1960-crop corn 
| because much of the crop has been 
marketed or has passed out of pro- 


ducers’ hands, particularly in the af- 
fected areas. 

“As the certificate corn sales op- 
eration progresses, cooperators in the 
1961 feed grain program will be as- 
sured of price protection at the new 
support rate through price support 
loans and purchase agreements on 
their 1961 corn production.” 

The certificate corn to be offered 
was originally made available to 
farmers participating in the feed 
grain program as payments in kind 
to offset income loss through diver- 
sion of feed grain acreages to bring 
supplies into better balance with 
needs. Many farmers exercised the 
option of designating CCC as their 
agent in marketing the grain and 
took cash instead. Through sale of 
the grain, CCC will recover the 
money advanced to program com- 
pliers, officials said. 

USDA said it is continuing to make 
CCC-owned grain sorghum available 
at market prices. These are currently 
about in line with old-crop corn prices 
in main producing areas and in ac- 
cordance with the July 21 sales an- 
nouncement. 

Sales Objective 

“Under the certificate sales opera- 
tion, the objective will be to permit 
feed grain prices during the market- 
ing year to generally follow patterns, 
relative to harvest-time prices, simi- 
lar to those of recent years,” officials 
said. 

The present corn support level for 
1960-crop corn remains at $1.06 bu., 
national average, but will rise to 
$1.20 bu. on the 1961 crop, effective 
Oct. 1. The 1961 grain sorghum sup- 
port rate of $1.93 cwt., national aver- 
age (41¢ cwt. above the 1960 rate), 
was set in line with the corn support 
price on a feeding value relationship 
and went into effect July 1. 

Price support on the 1961 crops of 
corn and grain sorghum will be avail- 
able to all feed grain program com- 
pliers on the normal per-acre yield of 
the acreage devoted to these crops 
after diversion to conserving uses of 
at least 20% of their 1959-60 base 
period acreages. 

FIRM TO REBUILD 

DAYTON, WASH. — Leo Paterson 
and Fay Startin, partners in the Day- 
ton Feed Store, have announced plans 
to replace their building destroyed by 
fire Aug. 14. Preliminary plans call 
for a concrete block structure to pro- 
vide store and office space, with an 
adjacent steel building to house the 
roller mill and to provide warehouse 
space. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Penicillin 


Tetracycline: 


NET WEIGHT 
50 POUNDS 


(ZING BACITRACIN) 


COMBINATION ADVANTAGES 


ZINC BACITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


P BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability A. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 
superior to all other antibiotics. disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 


5. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin is an all-fermentation 
product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


, BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 
* stimulation in poultry at the economical level of 
4 grams per ton. 


, BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 6. BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
* stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM... GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT * COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. * IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. Pcsc) 
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ron CONTINUOUS FLOW 
or tHe WORLD'S BEST 


FEEDING 


Cane | 


MOLASSES 


Set More Practical 
Talks for Texas’ 
Nutrition Event 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—A 
greater emphasis will be placed on 
talks of a practical nature during the 
annual Texas Nutrition Conference, 
it has been announced by Dr. J. R. 
Couch, chairman for the program and 
professor in the poultry science de- 
partment at Texas A&M College here. 

Dr. Couch said that this should 
make the program on poultry and 
livestock more interesting to both 
large and small feed manufacturers. 
“Of special interest,” Dr. Couch com- 
mented, “will be a section devoted 
to beef cattle feedlots and feeding 
operations.” 

Dr. Couch said that an attempt has 
been made to group various speakers 
by subject matter for convenience of 
persons who are able to attend only 
a portion of the conference. Sessions 


Dr. H. R. Bird 


Texas Feed Industry,” Dr. R. E. Pat- 
terson, dean of agriculture; “The 
Present Status of the Texas Grain 
and Feed Business,” Warren Le- 
Bourveau, president, Texas Grain & 
Feed Assn.; “Grain Storage — Past, 
Present and Future,” A. I. Eads; 
“Nutrition Surveys in Undeveloped 
Countries,” Dr. A. E. Schaefer, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md.; “Nutrition Deficiencies Observed 
in Ethiopia,” Dr. T. M. Ferguson, as- 
sociate professor, department of poul- 
try husbandry, and “The Feed Manu- 
facturer and FDA,” Lee Boyd, Amer- 


Dr. W. M. Beeson 


on beef cattle feeding, for example, | ican Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
are slated for the afternoon of Oct. 4. Scheduled for the afternoon of Oct. 
7 The conference will be held Oct. | 4 are: “Feedstuff Carbohydrate Anal- 


4-6 in the Memorial Student Center | ysis—Facts, Fallacies and Future 


NATIONAL MOLASSES 


% Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) mm | of Texas A&M College here. — with Respect to the Ruminant,” Dr. 
; uh The program for the morning of | William Ellis, assistant professor, de- 
| Oct. 4 includes: “Agriculture in the | partment of animal husbandry; “Vi- 


tamin A Requirements of Beef Cat- 
tle,” Dr. W. M. Beeson, professor of 
animal science, Purdue University; 
“Urinary Calculi,” Dr. H. R. Crook- 


PICTURE PAMCO’S MULTIPLE USEs 


Help customers feed hogs, cattle, pou!try, 
turkeys and sheep. 


PAMCO BIG DADDY 


ONLY PAMCO UNLOADS and LOADS 
FROM THE REAR AND FRONT 


Your customers don’t need to strain themselves “lifting and tot 
ing’’ sacks and baskets. Customers become more competent 
business men while PAMCO does the work. At the same time. 
PAMCO shrinks your overhead costs. You win new customers 
and spark increased profits while taking the backache out of 


customer service. 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO 


e 
4 C © 1405 5S. 7th St. Oskaloosa, tows Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Phone JUniper 3-6421 
Phone EMerson 7-8594 


shank, animal nutritionist, depart- 
ment of biochemistry and nutrition; 
“Recent Trends in Ruminant Nutri- 
tion,” Dr. Donald Dowden, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., Chicago; “Prog- 
ress and Potentials for Cattle Feed- 
ing in Texas,” Lloyd Bergsma, ex- 
SL — tension livestock marketing special- 
a ist; “Modern Beef Cattle Marketing 
: Through Large Scale Feedlots,” Joe 
Finley; “Enzymes—Their Place in 
cae Livestock and Poultry Feeding,” Dr. 
John Stroud, Pabst Brewing Co., Mil- 
Ps, - waukee; “Quality Dried Whey as a 
a. “ee Source of Lactose in Young Mammal 
Feeds,” Vincent W. Nielsen, Midwest 
Dried Milk Co., Dundee, IIl., and “The 
Centennial Nutrition Conference,” 
Lloyd Larson, Midwest Feed Manu- 

facturers Assn. 
On the schedule for the morning of 
Oct. 5 are the following topics and 
speakers: “Protein Adjustments for 
High Levels of Grain Sorghums in 
Laying Diets,” Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, 
head, department of poultry science; 
“Protein Allowances for Laying 
Hens,” Dr. R. E. Davies, assistant 
professor, poultry science; “Antibi- 
otics and PPLO Infections in Broil- 
ers,” Dr. W. P. Williams, Jr., Miller 
& Bushong, Rohrerstown, Pa.; “The 
National Research Council's Nutrient 
Requirements of Poultry,” Dr. H. R. 
Bird, chairman, department of poul- 
try husbandry, University of Wiscon- 
sin; “Problems in Defining Amino 
Acid Requirements of Laying Hens,” 
Dr. James Waddell, E. I. DuPont, 


St. Paris, Ohio 


Jefferson, Georgia 
Wilmington, Del., and “Evaluation of 
Shalt: new vo the Use of Fats in Feeds,” Dr. Ray- 
a “eS ‘2 | INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUY- mond Reiser, professor of biochem- 
ING OR SERVICE East Grand Forks, Ming. Oska- 
. loos, lowa @ New ork, N.Y. @ Tulsa, Okla. istry and nutrition. 
Dallas, Texas @ St Pars is, Ohio @ London, England 
| 4 Bremen, Germany 0 Paris, France @ Jeflerson, Ge. On the program for the afternoon 


of Oct. 5 are: “Animal Feeds Under 
Federal Law,” Dr. Charles G. Dur- 
bin, Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington; “Antioxidants in Feeds,” 
Dr. K. H. Maddy, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis; “Development of Ly- 
sine as a Possible Feed Additive,” 


BULK-BAG 
K SAVER WITH SEMI-TRAILER = 


BULK-MATE 


GEAR UNIT MINNEAPOLIS 


REPRESENTING 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS ee 
In Minn., No. & So. Dakota . Wis. 


see page 33 
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Dr. James Waddell 


Dr. K. H. Maddy 


Dr. Laurent Michaud, Merck Sharp 
& Dohme, Rahway, N.J.; “Egg Yolk 
Pigmentation,” Dr. J. R. Couch; “The 
Trace Mineral Requirements and Tol- 
erances for Swine,” Dr. W: M. Bee- 
son; “Antibotics in Feeds,” Dr. H. R. 
Bird; “Poultry Problems Noted in a 
Diagnostic Laboratory,” Dr. Chester 
Meinecke, department of veterinary 
microbiology, and “The Present 
Status of Arsenicals in Animal Feed- 
ing,”” Dr. Max Moeller, Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 

Concluding session of the confer- 
ence is set for the morning of Oct. 6 
and the program for that session in- 
cludes: “Effect of Flavor on Feed and 
Water Consumption,” Dr. C. W 
Deyoe, department of poultry sci- 
ence; “The Duties and Responsibili- 
ties of a Feed Consultant,” H. J. 
Konen; “1961 Concepts of Dairy Feed 
Formulation,” Dr. I. W. Rupel, head 
department of dairy science, and “In- 
fluence of Level of Energy Intake on 
Reproductive Performance of Gilts,” 
Dr. A. M. Sorenson, associate profes- 
sor, department of animal husbandry. 

Detailed information about the con- 
ference may be obtained from Dr. J. 
R. Couch, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 


Foremost Dairies Plans 
New Division Opening 


SAN FRANCISCO — The new In- 
dustrial division of Foremost Dairies, 
Inc., San Francisco, will be estab- 
lished in new headquarters offices in 
Burlingame, Cal., by mid-September, 
officials announced. The new division 
is a consolidation of three former di- 
visions: Western Condensing Co., 
Manufactured Product Sales and Cal- 
ifornia Manufacturing District. 

Kenneth W. Ward, division mana- 
ger, said about 55 people will work 
in the new Burlingame headquarters 
office. Most will be moving from 
other offices, including executives of 
the former Western Condensing di- 
vision, now in Appleton, Wis. 

Sales manager will be T. G. Mc- 
Dermott of Castro Valley, formerly 
the manager of the Manufactured 
Products sales division in San Fran- 
cisco. Henry J. Pollard, production 
manager, and J. Edwin Woody, con- 
troller, are from the Western Con- 
densing Appleton office. 

The new division will nationally 
market a broad range of manufac- 
tured products. It is a producer and 
distributor of instant dry milk, whey 
products and lactose from plants 
throughout the U.S. 

The move began the first of Sep- 
tember, with the headquarters staff 
expected to be fully transferred to 
Burlingame by Sept. 15. 
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Feed Mill Feasibility 
Workshop Planned 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —A sec- 
ond Feed Plant Feasibility Workshop 


| will be held Oct. 2-3 at Kansas State 


University. The event, for Kansas 
feed men, will be offered by the for- 
mula feeds extension staff at the uni- 
versity. The first workshop, also with 
limited enrollment, was _ presented 
last May. 

The workshop deals with the feas- 
ibility of planning and building new 
or added mill facilities and with vari- 
ous factors in management control 
as well as mill planning. Topics will 
include such things as_ industry 
trends, sales potential, financial plan- 
ning, engineering and equipment 
services and importance of personnel 
and management controls. 

Enrollment will be limited to the 
first 30 applicants. The workshop will 
be conducted by R. W. Schoeff and 
Richard J. Baker, extension feed spe- 
cialists. Others also will speak. 
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lowa State University: 

For swine fed from 28 to 200 Ibs. at NRC recom- 

mended phosphorus level—soft phosphate was superi- 

or to steamed bone meal based on average daily 

gains, average daily feed and feed per Ib. of gain. 
(In this and subsequent trials when soft phos- 

phate was fed at higher than NRC levels (up to 80 

pounds per ton) bone meal and dicalcium phosphate 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 
media, pennsylvania 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


_...and at less cost 
per bin 


Cadelle beetles—and other free-loaders 
on grain—die a quick death when they 
get a lethal whiff of Diamond’s patented 
Brand “‘A.” 

Brand “‘A”’ penetrates fast and sure with 
a heavy vapor that blankets every 
kernel of grain. And... 

It's thorough—the active vapor mixture 
kills adults, larvae and eggs. 100% active 
mixture, that’s what. 

It's cheaper—less gallonage is required 
per bin. 

It’s safer—non-explosive, and has no 
flash point. Has no effect on seed germ- 
ination. Leaves no odor or taste when 
used as directed. 

Diamond offers a complete line of stand- 
ard fumigant formulations in addition 
toPremium Brand “A.” For information, 
write Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


DIAMOND GRAIN 
FUMIGANT PREMIUM 
BRAND “A” 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


a 
| 
4 
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WORMAL 
for 


birds 


MALATHION 
57 
for control of 


lice, mites, flies 


NEWCASTLE- 

BRONCHITIS Health - 

Management : 

for continued 
protection is the 
Cornerstone 

MEDIC-AID® of =~ 

Laying House 


resistance, support 
against stress Profits 


Dr. Salsbury’s 
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Laying House 
Cornerstone Plan 


IT JUST MAKES GOOD ECONOMIC SENSE TO SELL YOUR CUSTOMERS 
ON PUTTING PULLETS INTO THE LAYING HOUSE IN GOOD HEALTH! 


Here—described on these pages—is a prevention program 
for egg producers that can lead to higher production and 
profits. It consists of four Dr. Salsbury’s cornerstone prod- 
ucts—a “package” that multiplies your sales per cus- 
tomer. Dr. Salsbury’s Laying House Cornerstone Plan 
makes good economic sense for you in two important 
ways: First, you sow the seeds of customer satisfaction by 
providing a health management program to help bring 


well-nourished pullets to their highest point of bred-in 
production. Second, you enjoy greater sales and a flock of 
profits through increased volume—not only in Dr. Salsbury’s 
products, but in increased traffic through your place that 
means more total business for you. Make this health 
management program one of the cornerstones of your 
business this season. Your customers will get more eggs— 
and you'll get more sales. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 4 Cornerstone Products 


... help your replacement-flock customers now as they prepare 


pullets for egg production 


WORMAL Your customers know of Wormal’s superior worm- 
1. ing ability (through Dr. Salsbury’s consistent advertising and by 
experience). It eliminates nearly 100°, of tapeworms, large round- 
worms, cecal worms. Worm-free layers get more good out of 
their feed—they are helped to produce up to their bred-in capac- 
ity. Wormal Granules, in the handy I-lb. package (enough for 
250 birds), is easy to use—easy for you to inventory. Recommend 
Wormal before housing, at housing time, or shortly after housing. 


safe insecticide—approved by the USDA for more uses than any 
other. It controls all important external parasites of chickens. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Malathion 57 can be sprayed directly on the birds, 
or recommend it for treatment of all surfaces of the laying house. 
Only 2 to 4 tablespoons per gallon of water takes care of lice, mites, 
and flies. Available in 1-qt. size. 


Y MALATHION 5&7 You know that Malathion is a powerful, 


NEWCASTLE-BRONCHITIS VACCINE Pullets need 
3 @ 4 booster vaccination against Newcastle disease and infectious 


.-.-multiply your profits! Look at these advantages... 


More customer satisfaction because flock is better protected. Because your customers produce more eggs, 
they buy more. More sales volume—you sell more Dr. Salsbury products per customer. More business in other 


items because store traffic is increased. 


bronchitis before they start to lay. Dr. Salsbury’s Wavac®, the 
famous drinking-water vaccine for poultry, has been a standard 
for years. Or, SoluVac—new, instantly soluble vaccine—may be 
used. Both are available for use against both Newcastle and 
bronchitis (combined) or in single virus form for Newcastle. 
500- and 1,000-dose sizes. 


MEDIC-AID® High-producing layers 
4. will need all the extra vigor and disease 


resistance which Medic-Aid can give them. 
Medic-Aid in the drinking water fights £ 
stress, aids against CRD and bluecomb. It N 
out of their feed. Medic-Aid contains 

9 vitamins and the antibiotics penicillin and 
streptomycin. Available in ““Twin Pack” 
(two %-Ib. jars), 2-lb. can, or 


carton of fifty 8-oz. pouches. | 


stimulates the appetite, helps birds get more ‘#f Y, , 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


Laying House 


Cornerstone Plan 


Dr. SALSBURY'S + LABORATORIES 


Charlies City 


towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


$ 
| 


For Profit, Service, 
Quality 


3 Reasons Why You Should 
Use CK Econolass In Your Feed 


CK Econolass is a consistently top- 
quality product—every bag, all year 
‘round. (85% feeding cane molasses 
equivalent—dehydrated on soybean mill 
feed.) 


6) 

<0. With CK, you get the LOWEST 
possible price and FASTEST possible 
service. CK uses no gimmicks or pre- 
miums to buy business (You know who 
really pays for that). 


Wo Econolass is a good product which 
adds palatability to your feeds. It mixes 
easily, stores well and is convenient to 


handle in 50 lb. moisture-resistant bags. 


CK IS OK — ORDER TODAY 
(Distributor inquiries invited) 


OCESSING COMPANY 


Muscatine, lowa 


CULTURAL SALES HEADS —R. 

Sidney Braucher has been promoted 
| to agricultural chemicals sales man- 
ager in the Los Angeles office, and 
Silas K. Skinner has moved up to a 
similar post in the Seattle office, ac- 
cording to announcement by W. W. 
Allen, manager of agricultural chem- 
| icals sales for The Dow Chemical Co., 
| Midland, Mich. 

At Los Angeles, Mr. Braucher suc- 
| ceeds R. B. Korsmeier, who was re- 
| cently named manager of sales plan- 
ning, development and education for 
the agricultural sales department at 
Dow's Midland headquarters. 

Mr. Braucher has been assigned to 
Dow’s Seattle office since 1945 and 
has been agricultural chemicals sales 
manager there since 1953. Mr. Skin- 
ner has been an agricultural field 
salesman at Seattle for the past six 
years. 


STERWIN CHEMICALS PRO- 
MOTES JOHN BOZMAN — John F. 
Bozman has been prornoted to the 
position of south- 
eastern regional 
sales manager for 
Sterwin Chemi- 
cals, Inc. New 
York, it was an- 
nounced by Wil- 
liam X. Clark, vice 
president-sales. 

Mr. Bozman will 
supervise in 
Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, North 
Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. Mr. Bozman 
joined Sterwin in 1946 as a technical 
sales representative and was later 
appointed a district manager. 


AVI NAMES HAROLD GOODEN 


| 

| DOW CHEMICAL NAMES AGRI- 
| 

| 


sales 


dohn Botman 
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DIVISION PLANT MANAGER — 
Harold D. Gooden of Dardanelle, 
Ark., has been named plant manager 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


MEDIUM 


OYSTER SHELL 
100%, 


TRIPLE SCREENED KiLN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P.O. BOX 784 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


When You SELL 


“SNOW 


You SELL the BEST 


Write—Wire—’Phone 


for PRICES and SAMPLES 


TEL.: OR 2-9441 


| for Scott County Poultry Co.’s new 


| tries, Inc., 


| the 


processing plant at Waldron, Ark., 
according to W. H. Clements, Jr., 
general manager of the Scott County 
division of Arkansas Valley Indus- 
Dardanelle. 

Mr. Gooden has been employed by 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
as an eviscerating inspector at Valley 
Poultry Co. in Russellville, Ark. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID AP- 
POINTS W. L. CHRISTENSEN — 
The appointment of W. L. Christen- 
sen to the position 
of assistant pro- 
motion manager, 
animal industry 
products, has been 
announced by 
American Cyana- 
mid Co.'s agricul- 
tural division, New 
York. Mr. Chris- 
tensen will report 
to Dr. L. W. 
Groves. He will be 
concerned mainly 
with the advertising and promotion 
of the agricultural division’s animal 
feed and health products. 

Prior to joining Cyanamid in 
August of this year, Mr. Christensen 


W. L. Christensen 


was advertising promotion manager 
for the William Pearson Corp. of 
New York. 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
STAFF CHANGES—Arthur Covell, 
manager of Colonial Poultry Farms 
Research Farm No. 1 at Pleasant 


Hill, Mo., has been promoted to the 
newly created post of research super- 
visor, according to M. R. Irwin, pres- 
ident of Colonial Poultry Farms, Inc., 
Pleasant Hill. 

In his new position, Mr. Covell will 
supervise Colonial’s poultry breeding 
and research program at its pedigree 
breeding farms at Pleasant Hill, Gar- 
den City and Clinton, Mo., and a 


| screen test farm at Strong City, Kan- 


sas. 

Taking over as production mana- 
ger at the Colonial Pleasant Hill farm 
will be Grady Taylor, who comes to 
Colonial from Johnston, S.C., where 
he was in charge of production on a 
35,000 hen capacity poultry breeding 
farm. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS 
ESTABLISHES GRAIN DIVISION— 
American Maize-Products Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind., corn refining and chemi- 
cal processing concern, has estab- 
lished its own grain division in the 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago, to 


| handle its procurement of corn and 


other grains, Earle E. Langeland, 
vice president, announced. 

In charge of the new unit is Wil- 
liam E. Westerbeck, 33, who has been 
a grain merchant with Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

The new grain division under Mr. 
Westerbeck establishes American 
Maize with direct representation on 
the floor of the Board of Trade. 


CORN PRODUCTS NAMES FOR- 
REST GRAVES TO NEW KASCO 
POST — Forrest Graves has been 
named Kasco dog food southern re- 
gion manager, according to Marc 
Ivey, Kasco sales vice president. Kas- 
co is a product of the Best Foods di- 
vision of Corn Products Co, New 
York. 

Mr. Graves was formerly a Kasco 
area manager for part of the Dallas 


Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-888) Des Moines 11, lowe 
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this 

is 

the 

right 

kind 

of 

vitamin A 


The ester is right. It’s vitamin A palmitate, inherently 
more stable 
The vehicle is right. It’s gelatin 
< 
properly plasticized to resist attack by air, minerals 


and pelleting mills. 


The way the two are put together is right. It’s a way 
that provides top stability and complete availability 
without compromising either one. Our laboratories 
find it’s the best. 

The name of the right kind of vitamin A is PGB-250. 
The people who know how to make it work for 


Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Sales offices: New York and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith 


Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A is distributed by 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street _ 158 First Avenue South 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania _/ Nashville 3, Tennessee 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 


3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 Dwight Building 
Tampa 9, Florida Kansas City 5, Missouri 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
1370 Eleventh Street 2215 Forest Avenue 
Denver, Colorado Des Moines 11, lowa 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
6505 Wilshire Boulevard 3270 Southside Avenue 


Los Angeles 48, California Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 
703 Welch Road 
Palo Alto, California 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 8307 Royden Road 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


leaders in research and production of vitamins A and E 


Also...distilled monoglycerides... 
; y? some 3900 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries 
is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Don Long 


Forrest Graves 


territory. He will maintain his head- 
quarters in Dallas and cover his own 
original territory while supervising 
the activities of other salesmen in 
the southern region 


LAMBRIGHT HATCHERY & 
POULTRY FARM NAMES SALES 
MANAGER—The Lambright Hatch- 
ery & Poultry Farm, LaGrange, Ind., 
has named Don Long as sales mana- 
ger of its Demler division. Lambright 
was appointed distributor of Demler- 


chix by Yeiser Demler Chix, Inc., 
Winchester, Ky. 
Mr. Long will direct the sales of 


Demler Leghorn chicks in Michigan, 
northern Indiana and northwestern 
Ohio. He has had many years experi- 
ence in agriculture, and has been 
closely associated with the poultry 
industry in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Iowa. Previously, Mr. Long was with 
Master Mix Feeds, Central Soya, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 


CLYDE B. DEMPSTER RETIRES 
AS HEAD OF DEMPSTER MILL 
MANUFACTURING — More than 
three-quarters of a century of fam- 


ily management for the Dempster 
Mill Manufacturing Co., Beatrice, 
Neb., came to an end at a board of 


directors meeting with the retire- 
ment of Clyde B. Dempster as chair- 
man of the board, president and 
board member. 

He will be succeeded as chairman 
of the board by Warren Buffett of 
Omaha, and as president by Lee B. 
Dimon of Beatrice, who has been ex- 


ecutive vice president and general 
manager of Dempster since 1960. 
The retirement of Earl Gaffney of 
Beatrice as vice president, board 
member and director of sales was 
also announced at the meeting, along 
with the appointment of George R. 
Miller of Beatrice as vice president 
and director of special projects. The 
latter is a newly created position. 


DR. HERRELL DE GRAFF RE- 
SIGNS FROM AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSN. — 
Resignation of Dr. Herrell DeGraff as 
economic research consultant for the 
American National Cattlemen’s Assn., 
Denver, Colo., has been announced 
by Fred H. Dressler, association pres- 
ident. 

Dr. DeGraff, who holds the Bab- 
cock Professorship at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., served the cattle- 
men’s association through its Fact 
Finding Committee for nearly four 
years and authored a reference book, 
“Beef, Production and Distribution.” 


Frank D. Allen, Gen. Man. 


PVE ncincering-C onstruction 


Corporation, specializes in design, engi- 
neering and erection of complete for- 
mula feed mills. The M-E-C Company 
also manufactures a line of grinding, 
mixing, cooling and conveying equip- 
ment that is used in the complete mill 
to help improve milling efficiency and 
increase your per unit profit. To us, 


Don't let the lack of immediate and proper financing keep you from 
making added profits that an efficient M-E-C engineered and con- 
structed facility provides through reduced production costs. 


Ask us about the M-E-C Company Finance Plan which gives you adequate time for 


a new division 


of Altamil 


Company, 
quired. 


pay-back out of profits. 


A} be COMPANY 


Division Altam!! Corporation 


every job is new, every need is differ- 
ent, every installation, large or small, is 
profit-planned, designed and installed by 
M-E-C engineers and crews to give you 
least-cost milling efficiency. M-E-C can 
provide you with a complete “package,” 
from the ground up, all planned, manu- 
factured and constructed by the M-E-C 
including financing 


925 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Phone HArrison 1-1621 
Plant Location, Box 148, Neodesha, Kansas, Phone 801 


if re- 


Charles Powell 


William Butler 


CHARLES POWELL JOINS BUT- 
LER MANUFACTURING —Butler 
Manufacturing Co. of Kansas City 
has added Charles D. Powell to its 
agricultural engineering staff. Since 
1951, Mr. Powell has been employed 
as a building design engineer for the 
Doane Agricultural Service, St. Louis. 

In his new capacity with Butler, 
Mr. Powell will coordinate his efforts 
with the sales staff in developing new 
concepts for system centers utilizing 
Butler products. He will also be re- 
sponsible for developing similar sys- 
tem arrangements in the commer- 
cial feed and grain storage handling 
areas. 


MONSANTO PLANS CHICAGO 
SALES DISTRICT, NAMES MANA- 
GER—Monsanto Chemical Co.'s agri- 
cultural chemicals division, St. Louis, 
has announced that it will form a 
new sales district with headquarters 
at the company’s Chicago offices, ef- 
fective Nov. 1. 

William O. Butler, now assistant 
manager of the St. Louis sales dis- 
trict, has been named manager of 
the new district. Mr. Butler had been 
a sales representative for both Mon- 
santo’s Lion Oil Co. division and In- 
organic Chemicals division prior to 
being assigned to his present posi- 
tion. 

The Chicago district will include 
northern Michigan, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, north- 
ern Illinois and most of Iowa, cur- 
rently part of the agricultural divi- 
sion’s St. Louis sales district. 


DAFFIN NAMES CECIL H. DODD 
TO PRODUCT MANAGER POST — 
Cecil H. Dodd has been named prod- 
uct manager of 
the Superior divi- 
sion of Daffin 
Corp., Hopkins, 
Minn., it was an- 
nounced by C. F. 
Pierson, president. 

In his new posi 
tion, Mr. Dodd will 
be in charge of 
Superior pelleting 
equipment sales 
and promotion, 
and design of new 
machinery in the pelleting field. Mr. 
Dodd moves to the Hopkins plant 
from Lancaster, Pa., where he held 
a production position with the Daffin 
Manufacturing Co. division. 


IOWA FARM BUREAU STAFF 
CHANGES—E. O. Johnston, general 
manager of the Farm Bureau Service 
Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, has an- 
nounced three changes in staff re- 
sponsibility. 

Henry Siebles is taking over man- 
agement of the retail division, and 
Will Canine, manager of fuels de- 
partment, is replacing Mr. Siebles as 
southeast regional supervisor. 

Gene Cook is transferring from the 
marketing division to manage the 
petroleum distribution department. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Cecil H. Dodd 
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If antibiotics have foiled to control pig scours ask your Merck Feed Representative about 
DYNAFAC. See for yourself how DYNAFAC during the critical growth period (25 to 50 |b.), 
can help check scours — at a cost of just 6 per hog... a fraction of the cost of antibiotics. 


DYNAFAC .... the only chemobiotic on the market today—it stays in the 
intestinal tract long enough to effectively combat the microorganisms responsible for scours. 
What's more, no resistant strains of bacteria have been reported to date. 


DYNAFAC at lower levels helps improve growth 


and feed efficiency! In addition to its scours-fighting punch, DYNAFAC can 
be used at lower levels to promote growth and improve feed efficiency. Your hogs can have 
growth-promotion benefits—from start to finish—at a cost of only 33¢ per hog...one 
third of what you are currently paying for antibiotic supplements! Af 


To help check scours and improve growth and feed efficiency 
the economical way... add DYNAFAC fo your feeds! 


What DYNAFAC has done for these men | 
DYNAFAC can do for ANY swine grower ' 


says WILLIAM SCHERF 


“| marketed 1,100 hogs at 52 months last 
year. | feed a pig starter with DYNAFAC 
and finish my hogs out on a concentrate 
containing DYNAFAC. | have never had a 
healthier bunch of hogs... no scours.” 


says GEORGE HUFFEY 


“Scours is a big problem, especially 
when pigs are real small and weak... 
means big losses. Using pig starter with 
DYNAFAC on our place, we haven’t been 
bothered with scours.” 


says RAYMOND BUNKER 


“When scours strikes, you can lose a M 

few before it gets straightened up... A E 7 

and there go your profits for the litter! MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 

lam sure glad my feed company started = ercK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N.J. MERCK 
| putting DYNAFAC in their pig starter... 4 c F 

| have not had any scours trouble since.” 24 


fraction o e cc 
3 
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MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
Fruen Milling Company has established a reputation for quality and service at 
competitive prices 
Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 
can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients thet maintain profits with- 
out sacrificing quality 
Contact Your Broker or Dealer 

Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


TOLEDO on 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 


| BERBER 
IDEAS 


FOR 
COST 
SAVING | 


| 


Remote Batch Controls for Feed Formule ion 


Top performance and speed are offered in new Toledo Batching 
Systems that combine dependable Toledo Hopper Scales with a 
choice of Toledo remote panel controls. These controls include 
Toledo Remocon® featuring maximum flexibility in setting up 
formulas, and Toledo ‘Formula Board” or Punched Card controls 
for pre-set formulas. Toledo Automatic Batching Systems provide 
quality and quantity control with freedom from human error that 
help build volume Ask for Bulletin 2964. 


CHECKWEIGHS IN-MOTION 


Many plants today are putting Toledo 
Automatic Checkweighers into their 
conveyor lines. Models to provide con- 
tinuous, 100% in-line checkweighing 
of items from a few ounces to 200 
pounds. Motorized belt. Handle sacks, 
cartons, packages, pieces, parts. Ask 
for Bulletin 2968. 


TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH® 


Puts complete printed weight informa- 
tion at your fingertips. Information is 
recorded on tickets, strips or sheets. 
Choice of identification, including time 
and date. Eliminates human errors. Full 
range of capacities. Ask for Bulletin 2017. 


TOLEDO AUTOMATIC BULK WEIGHING 

Gives accurate net weight 
listing and totaling of bulk 
4 ‘ materials going into truck 
or carload shipments. Weigh- 
ing is automatic. You save 
time, control costs, reduce 
claims. The Toledo Control 
Console which interlocks all 
components may be remote- 
ly located for operating con- 
venience. Ask for Bulletin 
2490, 


Headquarters for Weighing Systems 
TOLEDO SCALE, Toledo 12, Ohio 


Division of Toledo Scale Corporation (Toledo Scale of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario) 


NEW SPEEDWEIGH® 
Capacity to 5 lb. Sensitive 
to 1/64 oz. Choice of end, 
side or 45° indication. Pol- 
ished aluminum or durable 
hammertone finish. Self- 
locking poise on beam. 


FINANCIAL RECORDS 


For Local Feed Business 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This practical and detailed analysis of financial 
records for the feed man is from a presentation by Dean Fales, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for Ralston Purina Co., Ltd. of Canada, at this sum- 
mer’s Feed Industry Management School on the campus of Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. The following notes on Mr. Fales’ presentation were prepared 
by Prof. S. H. Lane, department of agricultural economics, Ontario Agricul- 
tural College. 

¥ 

Mr. Fales emphasized the need for an adequate double entry system of 
bookkeeping in order to control the three major problems of a local and 
farm supply business, viz., 

1. Excessive accounts receivable 

2. Insufficient sales 

3. Lack of working capital which is often associated with an excessive 
investment in fixed assets. 

Mr. Fales demonstrated how to calculate various financial ratios using 
a hypothetical balance sheet and profit and loss statement (see Exhibit 1). 
Each of these ratios was then interpreted and compared with standard or 
desirable levels. 

The importance of using a double entry system and including all true 
costs of operation (such as a salary for the owner) was stressed. It is also 
necessary to maintain these records on a departmental basis so that gross 
profit rates and inventory turnover can be calculated for each major depart- 
ment. Furthermore, summary statements should be prepared and ratios cal- 
culated at least quarterly if adequate financial control of the business is to 
be achieved. 

The first three things to look for in any financial statement are shown 
below. They tell where you are and how you got there, and thus provide the 
starting point for planning where you are going. The calculations shown are 
based on data given in Exhibit 1. Suggested desirable ratios or goals for a 
local feed business are also given. 

RETURN ON INVESTMENT—The rate of net profit on total assets 
measures net profit by comparing it with the investment used to produce it. 


Annual Net Profit $ 3,388* 
= = 5.1% 


Total Assets 65,970 
Desirable ratio: 15% or greater. 

* Net profit shown in Exhibit 1 less $5,000 for owner's salary. 
OWNERSHIP EQUITY—The ratio of net worth to total assets measures 

fundamental soundness by telling how much of your business you really own. 


$46,839 


Total Assets 65,970 


Net Worth 
71.0% 


Desirable ratio: 65% 
CURRENT RATIO—The ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
measures liquidity by comparing: 


What will be turned into 


or greater. 


What has to be 


cash soon with paid soon 
EXHIBIT 1 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1960 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash 64) Notes payable to bank $ 4,000 
Accounts receivable 18,303 Accounts payable .. 13,029 
Inventory seth an 7,615 Accrued liabilities 1,200 
Land and buildings .... 18,620 Accrued taxes ..... 902 
Cars and trucks . 7,910 Owner's capital 46,839 
Machinery and equipment 12,460 
PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
Yeor, 1960 
Profit and Loss Summary Expense Detail 
. $204,508 Salaries and wages ............. -$ 11,429 
Cost of goods sold 175,761 Truck and car expenses ............ 2,245 
Repairs to bidgs. and equipment .... 613 
Gross trading profit .............. 28,747 Depreciation on bidgs. and equipment 2,659 
sis 
Total gross profit 34,633 409 
Less: Total expenses ................. 26,245 Light, heat, water, power ......... 1,841 
613 
Net profit $ 8,388 Office and store supplies ............ 613 
1,636 
Telephone and telegraph ............ 409 
Legal and accounting ..... 205 
Miscellaneous ......... 1,323 
Breakdown of Sales for 1960 
Farm supplies 
Feed Grain & sanitation Fertilizer Seed Other 
$89,281 $45,243 $7,432 $33,780 $17,641 $ii,t3t 
Cost of goods sold ....... 74,746 40,513 5,285 30,658 15,142 9,417 
Gross profit ......... 14,535 4,730 2,147 3,122 2,499 1,714 
Closing inventory ........ 2,936 34! 


Supplementary Information 
Expenses do not include a salary for the owner. Fair amount to use: $5,000. 
Number of employees: 4'/2. 
Credit sales for the year: $128,840. 
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EXHIBIT 2 
PROFIT AND LOSS RATIOS 
Profit and Loss Summary 


TOTAL SALES $204,508 100.0% 
Cost of goods sold . 175,761 85.9% 
Gross trading profit .$ 28,747 14.1% 
Other operating income . 5,886 2.8% 
Total gross profit ....$ 34,633 16.9% 
Total expenses 31,245 15.2% 
Net profit from operations $ 3,388 1.7% 
TOTAL NET PROFIT $ 3,388 1.7% 
Expense Detail 
% of sales 
Salaries, wages and bonuses $16,429 8.0% 
Active owners, No. | $5,000 
Full time employees, No. 4'/2 11,429 
Extra labor 
Rent 
Truck and car expenses (including repairs, 
depreciation and insurance) $ 2,245 | 
Repairs to buildings and equipment 613 3 
Depreciation on buildings and equipment 2,659 1.3 
Taxes 1,432 oF 
Interest 409 
Light, heat, water, power 1,841 9 
Bad debts 613 3 
Office and store supplies 613 3 
Advertising 1,636 8 
Telephone and telegraph 409 2 
Legal and accounting 205 ai 
Miscellaneous . 1,323 6 
Total expenses $31,245 15.2% 
Current Assets $26,559 
= 24.00 3 
Current Liabilities 19,131 
Desirable ratio: 2:1 or greater. 
ADDITIONAL COMMENTS—tThe following additional comments re- 


garding balance sheet ratios were made by Mr. Fales: 

(a) Current assets (cash, accounts receivable and merchandise inventory) 
should represent at least 60% of total assets 

(b) Fixed assets (land, buildings, equipment and other assets) should 
not represent more than 40% of total assets. Preferably, investment in these 
assets should be as small as possible because: (1) Investment in fixed assets 
is hard to turn over and (2) investment in fixed assets by the owner reduces 
the amount of capital he has available for working capital. 

(c) Total debt should not exceed 35% of total assets. In order to maintain 
a good current ratio (2:1 or better) it may be desirable to reduce current 
liabilities by acquiring some long term debt. 

(d) Net working capital (current assets 
be less than 35% of total assets. 

Additional useful yardsticks of profitable performance can be derived 
by examining the profit and loss statement. A summary of this statement is 
given in Exhibit 2. In this case, the net profit rate is 1.7% of sales. A desir- 
able aim for this net profit ratio is 3%. In other words, the total expense ratio 
should be at least 3% less than the gross profit ratio. 


current liabilities) should not 


By using the information given in both the balance sheet and profit and 


loss statement, useful ratios concerning receivables turnover, inventory turn- 
over, assets turnover and sales per man may be calculated. The method of 
calculating and interpreting these ratios is as follows: 


1. Receivables Turnover—Into Total Sales 


$204,508 
= - —) = 11.2 Turns/Year 
18,303 


Annual Sales 
Accounts Receivable 


Desirable goal: 12 or better. 


2. Receivables Turnover—Into Credit Sales (this is the true receivables 
turnover) 


Annual Credit Sales $128,840 
= ————) = T Turns/Year 
Accounts Receivable 18,303 


8. Collection Period—Figured on Credit Sales Only 
360 Days 
(——_———-) = 51 days 
7 Turns 
Desirable goal—Seven turns per year is equivalent to an average col- 
lection period of approximately 51 days. The aver*ge collection period should 
not exceed 30 days. 
The importance of making prompt collections of accounts receivable is 
(Turn to FINANCIAL RECORDS, page 84) 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
PRODUCTS EXport 4-9323 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


SERVICE BUD COOK 

The Leo Cook Co. 

79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 


BElmont 2-5164 


i SERVICE 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


R.C."Dick” BLACK 


527 E. 17th Street 
Spencer, lowa 
Phone: 2832 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
MUrray 1|-4504 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


PRODUCTS 


George Leibet 


820 Mohigan St. 
Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


PRODUCTS 


Jim Hourihan 


18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObart 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


“Ray Ewing 


PRODUCTS i 
SERVICE 


PRODUCTS 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 
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Feed store display materials Factual, informative hand-out This full-color sound-slide film 
and service-helps for poultry- pieces give customers the com- — “The Margin of Difference” 
men attract attention, build plete nf-180-FPI story. ..a — is the real clincher in sell- 


up interest in nf-180 feeds sound story that sells feed. ing nf-180-FPI feeds. 
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FPI PROMOTION 


turns nf-180 results into 
higher layer feed sales 


Here are two “sales-practical’”’ reasons nf-180-in-your- promotional program. This sound selling program en- 
feed helps you build layer feed tonnage. ables feed dealers to completely and effectively tie-in 
The first — and most important — reason is nf-180 with nf-180 magazine and radio support — which was 
itself. A continuous low level of nf-180 enables layers to named one of the 10 best agricultural advertising real 

paigns of 1960. But more important, this advertising 


utilize the full nutritional power of your feed. Helps 


your feed boost egg production ...improve feed efficiency produces results. 


To see just how effectively nf-180 advertising helps 


... reduce mortality. In fact, nf-180 usually makes sucha 
you sell feed, check the chart below. It shows the results 
noticeable improvement in flock performance that many : é 
of a farm magazine survey of 1,100 feed dealers in 11 
feed men use nf-180 “booster” feeds in split flock tests a A : 
appre states. 55.7% of all dealers answering said they re- 
to demonstrate feed superiority to new customers. 
: ceived direct inquiries from nf-180 ads. Of the dealers 
nf-180 improves feed performance by freeing layers F Pe . 
, ha reporting the actual number of inquiries, 23.9% said 
from constant disease drag — the relentless subclinical ; ! 
; hay ; they received from 11 to 50. The overall average was . 
infections scientists say are present in every layer flock. 3 
ei : nearly 9 inquiries per dealer. One dealer wrote, “This i 
Only nf-180 gives such effective protection against these ; : th 
; ; . is the most effective advertising we have seen for many 
countless low-level infections because only nf-180 is sd 
co many Glassen, con years. It really has brought customers to the mill. 
: Another said, “They come in the store with ad in hand.” 


trols more poultry diseases than any other drug. 


The second reason for nf-180’s growing popularity 
with feed men is the FPI (Full Performance Index) See your Hess & Clark salesman for full details. 


an example of nf-180-FPI selling effectiveness—a 
farm magazine survey of feed dealers in 11 states 


Have any farm people Have your sales of Have you developed Have you hed eny ||| 
mentioned seeing feeds containing any prospects for nf-180-FPI materials 
these nf-180-FP! nf-180 increased future layer on display in 
advertisements? this year? feed sales? your store? 
— a : YES NO YES NO YES NO YES NO 
Pull Layer way lowa 61.8% 38.2% 66.3% 23.6% 52.8% 12.4% 91.0% 9.0% 
= or 57.0% 40.0% 63.0% 25.0% 58.0% 12.0% 90.0% 9.0% | i 
Minnesota 
Seal North Dakota 59.4% 37.6% 64.3% 18.8% 51.5% 20.8% 80.2% 19.8% - 
: Wisconsin 37.8% 58.9% 40.0% 42.2% 35.6% 22.2% 78.9% 18.9% | 
®. “g Missouri 66.7% 33.3% 70.7% 19.5% 74.4% 7.7% 88.1% 11.9% 
} vd HOW DO you bri Nebraska 56.7% 43.3% 63.4% 23.3% 60.0% 23.3% 60.0% 20.0% . 
RE 
Ohio 55.5% 44.5% 72.8% 18.4% 58.2% 17.3% 79.5% 20.5% 
oa Kansas 45.5% 54.5% 50.0% 25.0% 40.0% 15.0% 78.3% 21.7%: 
is. Where percentages do not total 100%, some dealers did not know or didn't answer. “e 
Informative nf-180 ads sell The only better proof of 
readers... bring real prospects nf-180’s feed-selling effective- 
to your store, buyers. who want ness is to see the results your- 
full information on nf-180. self — in your own store. pon 


CONTINUOUS 
LOW-LEVEL 


nf 


4.5 Lbs. 


FELO CONVERSION 


cATER 


90% 
166s 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. NT-1-3 


ds 
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Feed Contamination, Vaccines and PPLO 


Discussed at Georgia Poultry Institute 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 


Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


ROCK EAGLE, GA.—“Commercial 
feeds are not as big a source of con- 
tamination as one might think, and 
the contaminations being found to- 
day are due largely to other things,” 
the Georgia Poultry Institute audi- 
ence was told by Dr. Dank Morris 
of the Gainesville Poultry Labora- 
tory. 

He said at the recent institute here 
that much of the mold contamina- 
tions found may be traced to feed 
trucks and bins which have not been 
kept as clean as they possibly should 
be. “Waste material is inclined to 
build up inside trucks as they collect 
moisture from deliveries in all types 
of weather and mills should take pre- 
cautions against this by cleaning out 
trucks and bins more frequently,” Dr. 
Morris added. “Even though bulk 
trucks are rather complicated to 
wash out, it can be done by using 
steam or fumigants which prevent 
the accumulation of fungi.” 

Crotalaria seeds still are showing 
up in grain, principally corn, he said, 
although corn processors are cleaning 
their grain and taking precautions to 
prevent the poisonous little seed from 
showing. The crotalaria seed problem 
became serious last year when it was 
discovered that the seeds are toxic 
to chickens. 

“Although much cleaner corn is 
being sent out than in the past, 
crotalaria seeds are being found and 
reports are coming in from northern 
buyers complaining about the pres- 
ence of the seed,”’ he said 


Eradication Urged 

The industry was asked again to 
urge the eradication of the plant as 
the best way to rid the South of 
crotalaria. “Farmers should be cau- 
tioned to pull up the plants immedi- 
ately upon spotting them in fields 
and along the roadside,” Dr. Morris 
advised. “Crotalaria is a soil enrich- 
ing plant brought to the South dur- 
the depression as a substitute for fer- 
tilizer. The spectabuli strain is espe- 
cially poisonous to chickens.” 

Toxic fats, caused by some low 
grade tallows, have made it impor- 
tant that buyers scan their purchases 
more carefully, Dr. Morris noted 
During the 1957-58 season one major 
feed company lost two days of pro- 
duction because of a batch of toxic 
fat 

He said millers should be prepared 
to take ample samples of production 
while there is time to catch contami- 
nated ingredients. These samples 


NEW and BETTER...for LESS! 


JIFFY JOINT 


TWO-PIECE 
ADJUSTABLE 


4.50 


8” diameter 


e Adjusts to every angle! 

e Only two sections! e Needs no welding! 
e Heavy gauge die-formed steel 

e Two-piece draw band e Flanged ends 

e Economical e Cuts installation costs 


ready for immediate delivery 


a Write: Dept. A 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


should consist of at least half gallon 
portions. 
Drug Use 

“With the advent of adding more 
drugs to feed, it becomes more im- 
portant, too, that more careful atten- 
tion be given to mixing feeds,” Dr. 
Morris related. “The man who mixes 


| feed today has a responsible position 


and he should be a responsible man. 

“You can’t just mix feed today. 
Millers should be certain the direc- 
tions worked out by the drug people 
and furnished to manufacturers are 
followed carefully, because it is pos- 


| sible that toxicity may result.” 


As to parasitic contaminations, Dr. 
Morris said manufacturers should not 
depend upon processing to eliminate 
them. Some questions have come up 


recently as to whether pelleting will 
kill parasites. Some opinion exists 
that it will, but work needs to be 
done to prove this theory, Dr. Morris 
said. 

Vaccine Control 

In a discussion of vaccine quality 
control, Dr. Don Davis of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and Don Cum- 
mings of Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
expressed opposite views. It was 
noted that the subject is of current 
interest partly because regulation of 
vaccine quality has been proposed in 
Georgia and at least in one other 
state, Maryland. 

Mr. Cummings said the key to im- 
proved vaccines is knowledge, “and 
this must be obtained from the scien- 
tific world, not from inspectors on a 
state level. 

“There can be no arguments with 
sound plans to improve the quality of 
poultry vaccines. In this case, only 
the intentions of the proposal are 
worthwhile,” he said. 

“Georgia does not have any disease 


problems peculiar to itself and if the 
state’s poultry disease authorities 
have something to offer, the entire 
industry should benefit. All other 
scientific knowledge in this field has 
been freely shared,” he said. “The 
cost of evaluating a vaccine for one 
state would be just as great as evalu- 
ating it for several states. 

“The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is already progressing rapidly 
toward higher standards and more 
rigid controls of vaccines. Demands 
of the Georgia proposal are unrealis- 
tic in the light of present experi- 
ence.” 

Arguing for improved vaccines, Dr. 
Davis said the industry needs better 
vaccines and the industry needs to 
know a vaccine’s potency, how many 
units in a vial and expiration dates. 
“Vaccines that last longer are ur- 
gently needed,” he said. “For exam- 
ple, bronchitis drops off at 6 to 9 
weeks and there should be an ex- 
planation as to why.” 


He charged that some vaccines 
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while others 


” 


“have no effect at all 
drop effectiveness at varying stages. 
PPLO Control 

Can PPLO be controlled on a prac- 
tical basis? Much attention was de- 
voted to this question and to a dis- 
cussion of germ-free strains. Julius 
Bishop, Athens hatcheryman, told of 
his experiences in trying to produce 
such a strain. After buying new in- 
cubators, erecting a new house and 
assigning a man to the project, a 
small line was obtained, he said, but 
the tremendous expense involved was 
impractical by the time the third gen- 
eration was reached. 

It was reported that the state of 
Maine has done considerable work 
in producing strains that are free and 
clear, but from a breeder standpoint, 
the substantial money involved and 
the isolated facilities needed make 
such birds difficult to produce. 

Dr. S. C. Schmittle of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia scored the trade 
for thinking that PPLO cannot be 
controlled on a practical basis. 


“We are already spending more on 
CRD than it would cost to eradicate 
it,” he said. “Economy can come 
later when free birds have been de- 
veloped. I’m afraid there is too much 
negative thinking on the entire field 
of PPLO. It’s got to be done on the 
breeder level in an area where it’s 
possible to grow birds PPLO-free.”’ 

_ 


GRAIN BANK OPERATION 

NACHUSA, ILL.—A modernization 
program at the C. H. Strong Eleva- 
tor includes new bin and bag storage 
and new mill equipment. The firm, a 
Purina dealer, has a grain bank-grain 
exchange operation, with finished hog 
feeds in overhead bulk bins. The firm 
also has seven concentrate bins. A 
grand opening of the new facilities 
was held recently. New equipment in- 
cludes a two-ton Blue Streak mixer 
on a Winslow scale and other Prater 
grinding and handling machinery. No 
custom grinding is done. The farmer 
draws complete feed from bulk stor- 
age as required. 


Broilers Featured 
In Film Prepared 
By Packaging Firm 
ROCKAWAY, NJ A new con- 
sumer-oriented sound motion picture, 
“Adventures in Food . The Chick- 
en,”’ has just been introduced 
The movie represents a_ helping 
hand from a “second cousin” to pro- 
mote broiler-fryers. The firm produc- 


ing the movie is Package Research 
Laboratory here, a research and de- 
velopment organization which is a 
division of Stapling Machines Co., 


Rockaway, N. J 

The firm says that its “customers,” 
the manufacturers wirebound con- 
tainers, furnished 63 million 
packages to the poultry industry last 
year—or over 85% of all the contain- 
ers used in the U.S. to ship ice-packed 
broiler-fryers to market 

Package Research says, ‘“Consid- 
ering itself almost a part of the 
poultry industry because of its major 
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Peebles MN-C supplies 


ideal animal protein balance 


Compared to expensive medications, 
the milk nutrients in Peebles’ M-N-C 
offer an extremely low-cost way to 
combat stress and disease. And no 
immunity can be built against the effec- 
tiveness of milk nutrients! Peebles’ 
M-N-C assures an optimum level of 
balanced nutrition to prevent rather 
than cure disease. It builds resist- 
ance against stress conditions which 
cause CRD, for example, and numer- 
ous other diseases. Result: improved 
growth and production at lower cost. 

Peebles’ M-N-C contains 18% 
lactalbumin, the preferred protein of 
milk...far more than is supplied by 
any other milk product. And it is 
this protein that provides all 12 
essential amino acids, plus a bonus 
amount of arginine and the sulphur 
containing amino acids cystine and 
methionine. When lactalbumin pro- 
tein is combined with vegetable pro- 
tein, maximum feeding results are 


TYPICAL COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF MILK PRODUCTS 
Peebles’ Dried Dried Dried 
M-N-C Whole Whey Buttermilk Skim Milk 

Lactose 50.0% 68.2% 47.8% 50.5% 
Protein: 

Lactalbumin 18.0 12.1 5.6 6.1 

Casein 0.0 0.0 27.3 29.8 
Minerals 14.1 8.5 8.1 7.9 
Fat 1.0 0.8 4.7 0.9 
Moisture 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.2 
Fiber 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Calcium 1.5 0.9 1.3 1.3 
Phosphorus 1.0 0.7 1.0 1.0 
Potassium 3.0 2.3 0.7 1.5 
Sodium 1.5 1.0 0.95 0.3 
Riboflavin 24.0 mg/Ib 11.0 mg/Ib 12.0 mg/Ib 9.0 mg/Ib 
Niacin Gf * 5.0 5.0 6.0 
Thiamine 18 1.7 1.5 
Pantothenic Acid 34.0 “ 22.0 13.0 16.0 
Choline 1900.0 “ 1100.0 500.0 600.0 
Pyridoxine $4 1.3 0.0 3.1 
Vitamin Biz 15.0mmg/Ilb 11.8mmg/ib 0.0mmg/ib 30.0mmg/Ib 
Folic Acid 115.0 * 60.0 0.0 0.0 
Biotin 270.0 “ 160.0 0.0 263.0 


CONCENTRATED WHEY 
FACTOR FOR 
MAXIMUM GROWTH 
The active growth stimulant 
Whey Factor has been isolated in 
large quantities in the milk frac- 
tions that make up M-N-C, And 
health-promoting milk minerals 
and milk vitamins are more plenti- 
ful in M-N-C than in any other 
milk product. M-N-C is also spray 


obtained. 

AMINO ACID PERCENTAGES 

IN M-N-C COMPARED WITH 

DRIED WHOLE WHEY 
Dried 
M-N-C Whole Whey 

Arginine 0.59% 0.40% 
Glycine 1.04 0.70 
Histidine. . 0.33 0.22 
Isoleucine 1.07 0.72 
Leucine... 1.73 1.16 
Lysine... 1.49 1.00 
Methionine 0.57 0.38 
Cystine 0.57 0.38 
Phenylalanine 0.72 0.48 
Tyrosine 0.76 0.51 
Tryptophane 0.36 0.24 
Valine 0.94 0.63 
Threonine 0.86 0.58 
Aspartic Acid 1.57 1.05 
Glutamic Acid 2.58 1.73 


dried to give it a substantially 
higher biological value than is 
possible through roller drying. 
LACTOSE IN M-N-C 
PROVIDES CONSTANT 
ENERGY 

The lactose content of M-N-C is 
not altered in any way. As a re- 
sult, it is hydrolyzed slowly as it 
passes through the intestinal tract 
and serves as a constant source 
of energy. And...slow hydrolysis 
permits the lactose to pass to all 
parts of the intestines where it 
serves as food for important, acid- 
producing bacteria. 


FILL IN THIS : 
COUPON FOR FULL 
FACTS ON PEEBLES’ 
M-N-C PLUS 
LIBERAL FREE 
PRODUCT SAMPLE 


The 50% lactose content of 


Name. 


FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC., Industrial Division 

1870 El Camino Real, Burlingame, California 

in Canada, Peebles Products, Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario 

Please send me complete facts on Peebles’ M-N-C. 

C) Include generous free product sample for personal 
analysis and mixing tests. 


M-N.-C is almost fdentical to that 
of skim milk. It 
promote a healthy digestive sys- 
tem, yet at a low enough level so 
as not to induce wet droppings. 
And here’s another nutritional 
advantage of importance. Con- 
centrated M-N-C provides 50‘ 


is sufficient to 


more non-lactose nutrients than 

you get in dried whole whey. Just 

two pounds of M-N-C supplies the 

same amount of Whey Factor 

and other milk nutrients as three 

pounds of dried whole whey. 
FREE FLOWING, 

EASY MIXING, 
ECONOMICAL 
Peebles’ spray-drying process 
converts M-N-C into a free-flow- 
ing powder that mixes quickly 
and evenly throughout feeds. And 
because it is non-hygroscopic, it 
can be stored for long periods 
without absorbing moisture. 
M-N-C is tops in economy, too, 
because two or three pounds in 
100 pounds of feed is sufficient 

for full, potent benefits! 


Company. 


Title 


, Application 


Address 


City Zone State 
SSS 
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RETAILERS "BOOST' 
BROILER INDUSTRY 


RICHMOND, VA.—The nation’s re- 
tailers have given the broiler indus- 
try a necessary “boost” during the 
past critical months when supply 
reached record peaks, according to 
the National Broiler Council, Rich- 
mond. 

NBC asked officials of the National 
Association of Food Chains to check 
broiler movement during the past 
summer months. Already, six of the 

| “top ten” supermarket chains have 
responded and indicated an increase 
of 27% more chicken sold this year 
versus the same period of 1960, NBC 
reports. 

| Retailers, the sampling indicated, 

| aided in the movement of this record 
crop of broilers by cutting their own 
margins. In comparison with the 
same period last year, one food chain, 
for example, cut its margins 2.2¢ per 
pound in June and 1.4¢ per pound in 
July and August. 

Joe Frank Sanderson, NBC presi- 
dent, commented, “It is certainly 
gratifying to enjoy such cooperation 
from our retailer friends. It is evi- 
dence that they, too, realize the im- 
portance of chicken in their meat de- 
partments. But, there is much more 
to be done. NBC is working closer 

| with retailers than ever before. The 
new NBC fall promotion program and 
materials are soon ready to go out to 

| the retailer and help him in selling 
more chicken more profitably. The re- 
tailer merchandising seminars will be 
a definite asset in bringing our indus- 
try and the retail food industry closer 
together for our mutual benefit.” 


role in packaging, the wirebound con- 
tainer industry wanted to do some- 
thing to help its processor customers. 
Obviously, the container manufactur- 
reasoned, with this share of the 
market, anything that helped their 
customers would help them.” 


ers 


Purpose Determined 

The firm says that it was decided 
a single motion picture that brought 
out the story of the “poultry indus- 
try’s meticulous attention to whole- 
someness, its size and speed of dis- 
tribution, as well as the variety of 
dishes that can be prepared easily, 
would be a useful tool.” 

Package Research said, “Only three 
conditions were rigidly set before this 
motion picture was started: (1) It 
must ‘sell’ nothing but chickens and 
be non-commercial in every sense. 
(2) The film must be reasonably 
| short to fit easily into a club meeting, 

a classroom session or television pro- 

gram time. (3) It should leave the 
| viewer ‘chicken hungry’—whether 

he or she was 6 or 60, a home eco- 
| nomist or an inexperienced, young 
homemaker. 
| “The title ‘Adventures in Food... 
| The Chicken’ suggests a big story. 
| The saga of 1,800,000,000 chickens is 
| an important story, yet it takes only 
| 13 minutes to view. And like the 
| chicken industry, it moves fast.” 
Complete details concerning the 
| distribution of this 16 mm. sound 
| color film have not yet been finalized. 
| However, prints will be made avail- 
able from Package Research Labora- 
tory, Rockaway, N.J. 


BUY .. . the most versatile 
mobile feed plant in the in- 
dustry 


MOOERSMOBILE 


Now available in single 
engine units. 


Windom, Mian. Phone TE 1-2644 
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Look what the Nutritionist has done 


Broiler growth rate has gone up and up — thanks to research and progress 
by Nutritionist, breeder, grower. To maintain this record, the Nutritionist 
keeps putting new ingredients to work. An example is new, improved 
Omafac-S which helps him make broilers grow faster, even more efficiently. 


New Omafac-S is a highly potent, more concentrated source of Unidentified 
Growth Factors. In the past, these important growth factors were supplied 
in crude UGF sources, such as fish meal and distillers’ solubles, at the 
rate of 4.0%-5.0% of the ration. Now, the Nutritionist adds just 0.35% 
Omafac-S to supply the necessary UGF. This is a big saving that helps 
keep broiler feed costs down. 


Squibb makes Omafac-S from dried penicillin and streptomycin residues. 
That's why Omafac-S adds valuable antibiotic activity to the ration—as well 
as vitamin B.., calcium, phosphorus, protein. The analysis on the label is 
guaranteed, and Omafac-S is in dependable supply year ‘round. Write for 
more facts. 
Another Important Feed Ingredient 

Another dependable ingredient for all feeds is Squibb Procaine Penicillin G. 
This is a special grade of penicillin with Controlled Particle Size!. Flows 
freely, mixes readily, won't lump or cake. Exceptionally stable in both 
mash or pelleted form. 


Available as 100% procaine penicillin unmasked by carrier; also as 80% 
or 50% in oyster shell meal. 


Pree: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recommended 
usage, etc. Write today to: Chemical Sales Department, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


1 patent applied for 
is a Squidd trademark 


SQUIBB ~A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


SQUIBB DIVISION Slin 


...to improve 


growth rate 
of your 
broilers! 


50 bbs. = Ust 4465 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 
tree bese sot lose then 


12 Gm per cquivatent te | 5 Gm streptomycin 


ZZ 


OMAFAC*-S IS CLEARLY LABELED. Each 
bag is imprinted like this. Note the 
guaranteed analysis which lists the 

rcentage of each ingredient to 
felp the nutritionist formulate more 
efficient broiler rations for you. 
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Nutritionist Comments 


On Calcium Levels | 
LANCASTER, PA. Comments | 


and suggestions on calcium for layers | 
were presented recently by Dr. E. I 
Robertson, director of nutrition for 
John W. Eshelman & Sons, in a com- 
pany publication for farmers. 
Excerpts from the report follow: 


A laying hen must mobilize tre- 
mendous amounts of calcium each 
day during periods of high egg pro- 
duction. Egg shells are almost pure 
calcium carbonate. A standard 2 oz. 
egg (57 grams) requires 2.28 gm. of 
elemental calcium for a strong egg 
shell. To provide this level of usable 
calcium on a daily basis requires 
higher levels of calcium in the feed | 
than heretofore recommended. 


Before laying hens were bred for 
high sustained egg production and 
when rations were not as well bal- 
anced in essential nutrients, greater 
amounts of feed were consumed per 
dozen eggs. For example, a decade 
ago the typical performance of a lay- 
ing flock might be an intake of 100 
lb. of feed a year per bird for the 
production of 200 eggs. This provides 
about 6 lb. of feed per dozen eggs. 
Assuming the feed carried 2% cal- 
cium, the bird would be consuming 
about 4.5 gm. of calcium per egg pro- 
duced. Today, many flocks are pro- 
ducing 240 eggs per bird on about 
80 lb. of feed, or about 4 Ib. of feed 
per dozen eggs. With the same cal- 
cium level in the feed, a hen is con- 
suming only 3 gm. calcium per egg | 
produced, or two thirds as much cal- 
cium per egg as when hens consumed 
more feed and laid fewer eggs. 

The National Research Council in- 
dicates the calcium requirements of 
laying hens to be 2.25%. Petersen 
at Idaho found this level too low and 
recommended an increase up to 3.75% 
calcium for temperatures less than | 
70°F. and for temperatures above | 
70°F. suggests a calcium level of | 
45%. Calcium supplied in the feed | 
was better utilized than calcium sup- 
plements fed free choice. Titus indi- 
cates that laying hens respond with 
higher egg production with stronger 
shells when calcium levels are in- 
creased up to 5 or 6%. By compari- 
son of rations equal in energy and 
protein, he recommends a calcium 
level of 3.5 to 4%. 

Griminger at New Jersey noted a 
rapid drop in egg shell thickness 
when supplemental calcium was 
omitted. He could measure this re- 
duced shell thickness by the second 
day but it was more pronounced on 
the third day. His work indicates that 
laying hens are able to retain about 
60% of the calcium consumed. His 
recommendation is not less than 3% 
calcium. 

Feed manufacturers are providing 
higher calcium levels in laying ra- 
tions to bring these benefits of re- | 
search to feed users. Feed control 
regulations in many states require 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brandy 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smedley St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


Read 
CAPITAL 
COMMENT 
in 
FEEDSTUFFS 


mineral guarantees when more than 
5% minerals are added. To conform 
to such regulations, many laying ra- 
tions will show guarantees for maxi- 
mum and minimum percentages of 
calcium and salt and a minimum 
guarantee for phosphorus as required 
by law. Such mineral guarantees on 
the tag indicate feed manufacturers 
are providing additional calcium in 
the feed with high levels of vitamin 
D for maintaining highest egg shell 
quality. 

While higher levels of calcium ap- 
pear to have no effect on the palata- 
bility of the feed, offering feeds car- 
rying higher calcium levels as crum- 
bles or pellets assures adequate in- 
take for the production of eggs with 
strong shells. 

Regardless of calcium level pro- 
vided in the feed, the wise poultry- 
man will continue to offer a calcium 
supplement such as limestone grit or 
oyster shell free choice to floor flocks 
and will sprinkle a calcium supple- 
ment on top of feed for cage layers. 
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AND ELBOWS 


Matched, continuous-weld flanges assure uni- 
formity and accurate line-up of spouting and 
elbows for weatherproof, dust-tight joints. 


Precision automatic obutt-welding gives 
smooth finish for better flow and less wear 


Accurate 6”, 8”, 10” and 12” diameters 
in 10 and 12 gauge steel for fast, neat 
installations. 


§ 


444 


made for each other... 


© New 3-section adjustable elbow with clamp 
hand connection permits easy installation 
at exact angle desired. 


® Spouting also available in 14, 16, 18 and 
20 gauge steel in 10’ lengths from stock. 


We specialize in custom fabrication to meet 
your exact specifications. Write today for 
complete information. 


HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


P.O. BOX 949 714 N. CHURCH 


PHONE 429-5188 DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


TRACE MINERAL Sai 


EXPRESSLY FOR 
LIVESTOCK FEED MIXING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
100 POUNDS 


Salt for livestock feed mixing. It has seven vital trace \ 
elements thoroughly blended in the exact proportions 
nutritionists say are best for livestock. But do you 
know the others? There’s Sterling Swine Supermix 
Blusalt with extra zinc to combat Parakeratosis—plus 
the other elements pigs need, and herdsmen insist on, 
in feeds . . . there’s Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt, ex- 
pressly blended for broiler and turkey feeds, heavy on 
manganese and zinc to prevent leg and hock weakness 
and to improve growth... and there’s Sterling Green’- 
salt for sheep, with 10% phenothiazine added to keep 
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TRACE MINERAL 


EXPRESSLY FOR 
FREE-CHOICE FEEDING 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


internal parasites from cutting flock profits. 


Salt is vital in all animal feeds. So are trace elements— 
in varying proportions. Sterling combines them in the 
right proportions to bring you a special trace mineral 
Salt for each of your feeds. Sterling saves you produc- 


tion time and money. 


For all Sterling Farm & Feed Salt products, call our 


District Office nearest you. 


Boston + Charlotte + Cincinnati » Newark + New York «+ Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia St. Louis 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY @© CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


Buffalo + Chicago - 


Detroit +» New Orleans - 


EXPRESSLY FOR 
UVESTOCK FEED MIXING 


INTERNATIONA 


supine 
/ \ | 
STERLING BR =a] 
BLUSALT 
| &/Sterling’s got it—aspecial (3 
&/salt for every feed you mix! 
Chances are you already know Sterling Supermix Blu- 
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a 
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LEADERSHIP 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE tor 


KLOTOGEN F 
(Abbott) 


The leading Vitamin K. Water soluble 
cereal carrier. Assay assured More potent 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
rresn ait 
PLANT: Hope Jiana 
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AIR SYSTEMS 
LOAD 
AND UNLOAD 


GRAINS AND FEED 
@ FAST 
@ EFFICIENTLY ° 
@ ECONOMICALLY 


FROM RAIL CAR —> TO MILL 
With Caddy-Vac Attachment 


Bag 
Delivery 
FROM TRUCK TO STORAGE 


MONEY SAVING FEATURES 
e@ Pre-assembled, less installation time. 
@ Designed with standard parts. 
@ Flush truck floor installation. 
Truck available for other work. 
@ Caddy-Vac can be put-on and 
removed quickly. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


RIPCO, INC. 
OXFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
Oxford, Pa., Area Code-215 
Phone 932-9522 


Part 2 
Reports on Poultry Nutrition From the Annual 


Meeting of the Poultry Science Assn. 


By Dr. H. R. Bird 
University of Wisconsin 


MINERALS—If anything in the 
field of poultry nutrition is ever 
| settled once and for all, it probably 
will not be calcium requirement. This 
was one of the first subjects of in- 
vestigation in poultry nutrition, and 
it is still popular. Recent reports of 
beneficial effects of high dietary cal- 
cium on egg shell quality have 
aroused new interest in both calcium 
and phosphorus. 

T. W. Sullivan of Nebraska found 
that at least 2.8% of dietary calcium 
was necessary for maximum egg pro- 
duction and satisfactory shell thick- 
ness in two experiments with White 
Leghorn hens in cages. There was 
some indication that specific gravity 
| of the eggs, and therefore thickness 
of the shells, was greater with 48 
than with 3.8% of dietary calcium. 
Adding 50 gm. of ascorbic acid per 
ton of feed appeared to increase egg 
production at lower calcium intakes 
but not at the higher. Ascorbic acid 
did not influence shell thickness. At 
least one of the two experiments was 
of 48 weeks duration. 

However, W. S. Wilkinson of Lou- 
isiana observed no greater produc- 
tion, feed efficiency or shell thickness 
with 3% of calcium in the diet than 


with 2.25%. White Leghorn hens 
were kept on experiment for 36 
weeks 


Paul Griminger of Rutgers studied 
the calcium balance of high produc- 
ing White Leghorn hens fed a purified 
egg albumen-starch diet with varying 
calcium levels. He found that 2.7% of 
calcium or more was required in the 
diet to prevent depletion of the hens’ 
stores of body calcium. This was true 
even though the diet contained only 
0.5% of phosphorus, a moderately low 
level. A higher phosphorus level 
would have induced a higher calcium 
requirement. Only when dietary phos- 
phorus level was reduced to 0.23% 
did the hens begin losing their stores 
of phosphorus. The laying hen’s sup- 
posed requirement for phosphorus is 
0.6%, but much lower levels main- 
tained satisfactory balance in these 
experiments. 

E. P. Singsen of Connecticut fed 
Leghorn-type hens diets containing 
2.25% of calcium with levels of phos- 
phorus ranging from 0.2 to 0.7%. 
Birds on litter required 0.4% of phos- 
| phorus for maximum egg production 

in one experiment of 40 weeks dura- 

tion and 0.5% phosphorus in another. 

Birds housed on wire floors required 

more than 0.4% of phosphorus but 

not more than 0.6%. A very interest- 
ing observation was that when hens 
were housed on litter, the phosphorus 
content of the litter increased gradu- 
ally during the experiment and 
reached a level of 2.4% in one in- 
stance. During the latter part of the 
laying year, built up litter might 
make an important contribution to 
the intake of phosphorus—and per- 
haps of caicium, too. 

J. E. Marr of the Ralston Purina 

Co. found that White Leghorn hens 
| on litter required not more than 
| 0.33% of total phosphorus for good 

egg production (71% production). 

Hens in cages, fed a diet which sup- 

plied 800 or 900 Calories of produc- 

tive energy per pound, laid at a high- 
er rate when they received 0.48% of 
phosphorus than when they received 

0.33%. Hens in cages on 1000 Calories 

per pound showed highest egg pro- 
| duction when their diet contained 

0.63% of phosphorus. 
| T. A. Crowley of Arizona found 
| that White Leghorn layers on litter 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
second in a series of two articles by 
H. R. Bird, chairman of the depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry at the 
University of Wisconsin, on the an- 
nual meeting of the Poultry Science 
Assn. The first of the series appeared 
on page 26 of the Sept. 9 issue of 
Feedstuffs. 


needed between 0.19 and 0.28% of 
total phosphorus. Those in cages 
needed between 0.28 and 0.42%. 

Collectively, these results confirm 
some others that have been reported 
recently to the effect that the N.R.C. 
requirement figure of 0.6% of phos- 
phorus for layers is adequate for all 
situations and more than adequate 
for some, whereas the N.R.C. require- 
ment figure of 2.25% of calcium for 
layers is not adequate for some situa- 
tions. Further study of the calcium 
requirement at phosphorus levels of 
0.6% and 0.5% is desirable. This is 
particularly important because the 
dietary level of each of these ele- 
ments influences the requirement for 
the other. It would be ridiculous to 
lower the recommendation for phos- 
phorus and raise the recommendation 
for calcium at the same time. 

The suggestion often has been 
made that calcium and phosphorus 
levels during the growing period 
might influence performance and re- 
quirements during egg production. D. 
L. Anderson of Massachusetts investi- 
gated this problem but did not find 
any clear relationship between min- 
eral levels in the growing diet and 
subsequent performance. 

W. C. Supplee of Maryland found 
that addition of 80 ppm. of cadmium 
to a chick diet retarded growth and 
induced symptoms similar to those of 
zine deficiency. Adding zinc to a level 
of 200 ppm. restored growth and 
prevented the symptoms, indicating 
that the cadmium acted as a zinc 
antagonist. 

F. H. Kratzer of California de- 
scribed a method for studying avail- 
ability of zinc in the chemical labora- 
tory. Soybean protein and phytic 
acid, which have been reported to 
reduce the availability of zinc in the 
diet of chicks, were found to bind 
radioactive zinc and remove it from 
solution. 

E. W. Kienholz of Wisconsin stu- 
died the hen’s retention and excre- 
tion of zinc by injecting radioactive 
zinc. Hens that had been on a defi- 
cient level of zinc, 10 ppm., lost 40% 
less radioactive zinc in their excreta 
than did hens that had been getting 
an adequate level of 65 ppm. High 
producing hens lost more zinc in their 
eggs than in their excreta. 


ANTIBIOTICS—It seems appropri- 
ate to move from minerals to anti- 
biotics because of the interest in the 
effect of calcium on blood levels of 
tetracyclines. T. S. Nelson of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
reported that blood levels of chlor- 
tetracycline in five-week-old male 
broiler chickens were increased as 
effectively by adding 2% of sodium 
sulfate to the diet as by reducing the 
calcium level from 1.4% to 0.65%. 
Reducing calcium level to 0.2% was 
even more effective but also retarded 
growth. Feeding 0.5 or 1% of sodium 
sulfate increased the serum level of 
the antibiotic but not as much as did 
the higher level. All diets contained 


| 


425 gm. of chlortetracycline per ton 
and 0.7% of phosphorus. 

T. J. Eoff of Texas described ex- 
periments in which hens were fed a 
practical diet with either calcium 
carbonate or a combination of cal- 
cium carbonate and sulfate and with 
either defluorinated rock phosphate 
or a combination of this material 
with colloidal phosphate or monobasic 
sodium phosphate. All diets contained 
2.54% of calcium, 0.76% of phos- 
phorus and 200 gm. of chlortetra- 
cycline per ton. Continuous feeding 
of calcium sulfate tended to increase 
serum levels of chlortetracycline, but 
short-time feeding of the sulfate had 
no effect. Serum levels of the anti- 
biotic were higher when colloidal 
phosphate was fed than when deflu- 
orinated phosphate was fed alone or 
with sodium phosphate. An attempt 
to combine the favorable effects of 
calcium sulfate and colloidal phos- 
phate was unsuccessful because the 
combination depressed feed intake, 
egg production and egg weight. 

W. K. Warden of Michigan State 
reported that the dried cellular con- 
tents of E. coli stimulated the growth 
of chicks to four weeks of age and 
increased the percentage of bone ash 
when a low phosphorus diet was fed. 
It was suggested that the E. coli 
preparation might provide the en- 
zyme phytase which would make 
available some of the unavailable 
phosphorus of the diet. Oxytetra- 
cycline, procaine penicillin and zinc 
bacitracin improved growth when fed 
individually. The E. coli preparation 
did not improve growth when added 
to a diet containing an antibiotic. 

J. D. Yates of Michigan State re- 
ported that growth of chicks to eight 
weeks of age was improved by adding 
9 gm. of Virginiamycin per ton of 
feed. The birds were on previously 
unused litter. 

R. H. White-Stevens of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. described experi- 
ments on the effect of acrylic acid 
salts on the growth of chicks. He 
stated that sodium acrylate might 
be called “penguinmycin” inasmuch 
as its antibiotic properties were first 
discovered as a result of the observa- 
tion that its presence in the natural 
diet of certain Antarctic penguins 
was responsible for the near-sterile 
condition of their digestive tracts. 
Sodium acrylate as 1000 ppm. of a 
glucose-gelatin-casein diet improved 
the early growth of chicks, and 333 
ppm. was effective in the presence of 
chlortetracycline. The compound was 
not synergistic with procaine penicil- 
lin or oxytetracycline. Sodium acryl- 
ate at a level of 500 ppm. reduced 
mortality after PPLO infection. 

D. A. Heth of Wisconsin reported 
good stimulation of growth of chicks 
upon the addition of the antibiotic 
spiramycin to a corn-soybean oil meal 
diet. The antibiotic was fed as the 
embonate or as feed-grade spiramy- 
cin. 

D. K. Andrews studied feed regis- 
trations in Wisconsin as a measure 
of the use of antibiotics and arseni- 
cals in mashes for layers and breed- 
ers. He concluded that antibiotics 
were extensively accepted for layer 
and breeder mash formulation in 1951, 
two years before they were adver- 
tised for this purpose by drug manu- 
facturers. Advertising and feed for- 
mula use of arsenicals were intro- 
duced simultaneously in 1955 and 
1956. 


VITAMINS—Some of the vitamins 
received considerable attention this 
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year and others were ignored. Vita- 
min A, the old favorite, continues to 
provide good problems for study, even | 
after all these years. G. A. Donovan 
of Vermont pointed out that 12,000 
international units of vitamin A per 
pound of feed is being used as a 
treatment for Capillaria, and a level 
of 8000 I.U. is being given to chicks 
with coccidiosis. He described experi- 
ments in which the diets of laying 
pullets were supplemented with 0, 
10,000, and 110,000 L.U. of vitamin A | 
per pound of feed in order to deter- 
mine the effects of these very high 
levels. The basal diet contained an 
adequate level of pro-vitamin A. The 
group getting the highest level of 
vitamin A lagged in egg production, 
but the difference was not significant. 
There were no effects on egg weight, 


shell quality or Haugh units. The 
level of 110,000 units increased the 
number of meat and blood spots; 


decreased hatchability and decreased 
the pigmentation of the yolk. The 
10,000 unit level, comparable to the 
levels used in treating Capillaria and 
coccidiosis, produced no harmful ef- 
fects. 

R. L. Atkinson of Texas fed Broad- 
Breasted White turkey breeders a 
corn-milo diet without supplements 
of vitamin A or E. Egg production 
continued for eight weeks on this 
diet, and vitamin A deficiency symp- 
toms appeared only after 16 to 20 
weeks, indicating that the turkeys 
started the experiment with good 
stores of vitamin A. Feeding either 
vitamin E or Santoquin retarded the 
development of vitamin A deficiency. 
Hatchability was not affected by vita- 
min A deficiency provided either vita- 
min E or Santoquin was supplied. 

W. L. Marusich of Hoffmann-La- 
Roche, Inc., fed pure beta carotene 
in the form of stabilized beadlets to 
broiler type birds for seven weeks as 
the sole source of vitamin A. Levels 
fed were 2500 and 5000 I.U. per 
pound of feed, or two to four times 
the requirement. At these levels of 
carotene intake, storage of A in the 
liver and kidneys was only about one 
fourth as great as when equivalent 


spot problem is still not controllable 
by nutritional means. 

N. J. Daghir of Iowa State report- 
ed the interesting observation that 
pyridoxine deficiency in chicks re- 
sulted in gizzard erosion with hemorr- 
hage and hemorrhage from the feath- 
er follicles. This observation deserves 
further investigation. Presumably 
there is always enough of this vita- 
min in practical diets; however, there 
is still a considable incidence of un- 
explained gizzard erosion in chicks 
fed practical diets. W. J. Monson of 
the Borden Co. observed some im- 
provement in feed conversion upon 
the addition of pyridoxine to a corn- 
soy diet for chicks. 

R. C. Ringrose of New Hampshire 
described a low niacin, low trypto- 
phan diet for hens, based on corn 
starch, casein, and gelatin. It con- 
tained 0.4 mg. of niacin per pound 
and 0.12% of tryptophan. During a 
20-week experiment, egg production, 

(Turn to page 30) 
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ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


levels of A were fed. On the basis of 
similar experiments with rats, the 
comparison probably would have been 
less unfavorable to carotene at lower 
intakes. 

P. E. Sanford of Kansas showed 
that carotene of alfalfa served satis- 


factorily as the sole source of vitamin 
A for high-producing hens during an | 
experiment of eight months duration. 

R. P. Mitchell of Tennessee de- 
scribed experiments in which well 
pigmented five-week-old chicks were 
inoculated with sporulated oocysts of 
Eimeria tenella. The birds showed the 
familiar depigmentation of shanks 
after 12 days. Blood serum xantho- 
phyll reached a minimum on the 12th 
day. Depigmentation and low serum 
xanthophyll were not prevented by 
BHT, menadione sodium bisulfite or 
high levels of xanthophyll concen- 
trate. 

H. 8S. Perdue of Abbott Labora- 
tories found no effect of feeding hens 
menadione sodium bisulfite complex 
on incidence of blood spots in their 
eggs, and there was no relation be- 
tween blood clotting time and in- 
cidence of blood spots. Likewise P. J. 
Schaible of Michigan State reported 
that feeding supplementary vitamin 
K did not influence the incidence of | 
blood spots. It appears that the blood 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 
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gives your feeds new profit benefits, 
also prevents coccidiosis best 


Growers everywhere are looking for broiler and growing-bird feeds 
that do two things: (1) protect against coccidiosis and (2) stimulate 
fast, efficient gains. Both of these are reasons why your feed should 
contain Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat. Unistat prevents coccidiosis best, under 
practical field conditions. Unistat . . . is more effective as a coccidiostat 


because of its unique combination of drugs. It also provides these other 


profit-making benefits no single drug can offer: 


e FASTER GROWTH. Extensive tests involving thousands of 
broiler birds show Unistat chicks were 9.7% heavier at end of 
10 weeks. 


e NEED LESS FEED. Laboratory tests show that Unistat-fed 
broilers needed 7.3% less feed per pound of gain. 


e BETTER COLORING. Shanks of both male and female 
broilers on Unistat showed significantly better coloring. 


UNISTAT IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Unistat’s many advantages. Make sure your feeds provide 
the many benefits only Unistat can offer. Write, wire, or phone for 
Feed Manufacturer's Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s repre- 
sentative to call personally and talk with you about Unistat, the feed 


additive that prevents coccidiosis best! 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U. S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charites City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE ; 
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TRIP WINNER—Winner of a one week all-expense Mexican vacation for two 
in Minute Maid’s Golden Isle Cattle Feed contest was Ralph Hughes, owner 
of Broward Grain & Supply Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. Mr. Hughes and his 
wife, right, are shown being presented with the prize by Mallory Roberts, left, 
Bradley & Baker, broker for Minute Maid’s Golden Isle Cattle Feed, and 
John Adamson, director of sales for Minute Maid’s Citrus Products Division. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes plan to take their trip this month. 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


hatchability and level of niacin in the 
egg albumen were greatly reduced. 
All were restored by adding niacin 
to the diet. The hatchability effect 
is very puzzling and should be studied 
further. It has been supposed that 
every egg contains enough trypto- 
phan to meet the embryo’s need for 
niacin. 

Cc. C. Calvert of Cornell added to 
previous Cornell reports on the rela- 
tion of arginine to muscular dys- 
trophy in chicks. A diet deficient in 
vitamin E, sulfur amino acids, and 
arginine did not induce dystrophy, 
but addition of 1% of arginine preci- 
pitated an incidence of 90 to 100% 
of dystrophy. The disease was pre- 
vented by adding vitamin E or cystine 
or methionine. Cystine was more ef- 
fective than methionine. 

UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS — D. 
A. Ross of Missouri reported that 
swine intestinal mucosa contains an 
unidentified growth factor for chicks. 
The factor was found to be water- 
soluble and destroyed by ashing. A 


Better Mixing...Minimum Headroom 


with WENGER’S, 


New Batch Mixer and 
Surge Bin Combinations 


BATCH MIXER 
— SURGE BIN 
—HOPPER 
SCALE 


simple, 
sensible 
automation 


Available individu- 
ally or in combina- 
tions as required 
A complete 
packaged batching 
system — a trio of 
integrated equip- 
ment that offers you 
the greatest 
possible mixing 
capacity. 


Engineered for 
maximum mixing 
through multiple 
agitation. Opposed 
ribbon spirals con- 
vey in opposite di- 
rections while 
paddles fold in 


center core of the 


batch. 


excavation and other installation costs. 


Sabetha, Kansas 


Export division offices, Kansas City, Mo. 


Toronto: Western Canada by Larson & Epp Industries Ltd., Vancouver & Ca! 


quality controls demand this better mixer. Multiple 
agitation of ribbon and paddle combination provides the most 
rapid and complete mixing action. Heavy duty construction 
permits closer tolerances than possible in other mixers. 
Outboard bearings eliminate contamination of 

feedstuffs by lubricants and reduce bearing wear. 


Leveling screw in surge bin permits complete utilization of bin 
capacity resulting in lowest possible over-all height 
(mixer and surge bin 10 ft.) and consequently reduces 


Put Wenger Imagineering to work in your mill. Bring us your 
mixing problems and let Wenger engineer the integrated 
batching system most ideal for you. Our recommendations are 
offered without obligation. Get in touch with Wenger today! 


. Milling Pacesetters through “Imagineering.” 


WENGER MIXER MFG. 


AVenue 4-2133 


Wenger sales engineers located in Iilinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Minnesota. Represented 

also in Ariz., Ark., Calif., Colo., Dela., Fla., Ga., idaho, ind., Mich., Minn., Miss., Neb., Pa., 

N & S Dak., Okla., Ore., Texas, & Utah. Represented in Eastern Canada by Kipp Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg ang 
igary. 


corn-soybean oil meal basal diet was 
used. The response to the active sup- 
plement was not changed by varying 
the protein or energy content of the 
diet, by omitting the antibiotic or by 
adding feces. 

J. E. Savage of Missouri described 
experiments in which a purified case- 
in-gelatin diet with added iodinated 
casein was fed to chicks. A 10% ievel 
of a liver residue greatly reduced the 
mortality and counteracted the 
growth depression caused by the 
iodinated casein. Brewers yeast also 
had a protective effect. Whey, fish 
solubles, soybean oil meal, methi- 
onine, betaine, arginine and glycine 
did not. The beneficial effect of the 
liver residue was not dependent on 
its ability to reduce the metabolic 
rate. Presumably there is an uniden- 
tified protective factor in the liver 
and yeast. 

F. H. Steinke of Wisconsin de- 
scribed concentration of the uniden- 
tified growth factor for chicks in fish 
solubles by dilution with water, cen- 
trifugation and passage of the water 
solution through cation and anion ex- 
change columns. The resulting con- 
centrate was effective as 1.7 gm. of 
dry matter per kilogram of diet. Ac- 
tivity was destroyed by ashing, so 
apparently the factor is organic. 

G. L. Romoser of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. found, with a corn-soy diet, 
that fish meal and methionine hy- 
droxy analogue together supported 
better growth of chicks than either 
alone. The effect of the fish meal was 
ascribed to its amino acid content, 
but it would appear to be difficult to 
exclude the possibility of an effect of 
some other unidentified factor. 


PROCESSING OF FEED—There 
were several papers that can be 
grouped under the broad heading of 
processing of feed. L. S. Jensen of 
Washington State reported that a 
chick diet of corn, dehulled soybean 
oil meal, fish meal, dehydrated al- 
falfa meal and vitamin, mineral and 
antibiotic supplements had 44 Calo- 
ries more of metabolizable energy per 
pound in pelleted form than in mash 
form. The difference in productive en- 
ergy was much greater, the values 
being 817 Calories per pound for 
mash and 1 067 for pellets. This large 
difference was believed to be the re- 
sult of the much greater quantity of 
energy used in eating mash. It was 
pointed out that this large difference 
in productive energy might result in 
differences in requirements for pro- 
tein and other nutrients between pel- 
leted and mash feeds. 

M. W. Stutz of Connecticut report- 
ed the metabolizable energy for 
chicks of barley, barley plus an en- 
zyme and water-treated barley. The 
values, in Calories per pound, were 
1057, 1250 and 1288, respectively. The 
enzyme and water treatments in- 
creased the digestibility of the fat, 
nitrogen, and nitrogen-free extract. 

H. E. Willingham of Washington 
State reported that mild acid hy- 
drolysis with sulfuric acid improved 
barley from the standpoint of chick 
growth, and treatment of the acid- 
treated barley with an enzyme in- 
duced a further improvement. Wheat 
was improved by enzyme supplemen- 
tation but corn was not. Autoclaved 
wheat plus enzymes gave growth 
equal to that obtained with corn. 

O. L. Adams of Ohio reported that 
water treatment improved barley and, 
to a lesser extent, wheat, but had a 
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Mr. T. C. Anderson, Assistant Manager, 
Coachella Valley Feed Yard, Thermal, California, says... 


Our cattle eat their way to grub control in just seven days 


with feed containing TROLENE FIM” 


What could be easier than controlling grubs with Trolene® 
FM! The cattle do all the work. There’s no handling... no 
labor costs . .. no chance to injure or upset the animal. 


Trolene FM is the first systemic animal insecticide 
which can be administered orally to control both the 
northern and common cattle grubs in the larval stage 
without impairing the health of the animal. 


Trolene FM systemic animal insecticide is a dry, granu- 
lar formulation containing 40% active ingredient. In the 
package, it has a storage life of two years. Once mixed, it 
should be fed within four weeks. For maximum effective- 
ness, use Trolene FM as soon as possible after termination 
of the heel fly season. (Treatment with Trolene FM is not 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


recommended later than October 31, or after grubs have 
cut the hide.) 


Let Trolene FM help you to healthier, more profitable 
cattle. Your Dow Feed Industry Sales Representative can 
give you full details. 


For external parasite control, spray with Korlan® insecticides. 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED HEREIN COMPLY WITH U. S. LAW 


When used as directed on label and in accordance with good prac- 
tices, they comply with Food and Drug Law and other Federal Laws. 


Midland, Michigan 
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doubtful effect on corn. Effects of 
treating with 0.2 normal hydro- 
chloric acid were similar to effects 
of water treatment. Steam expansion 
of grains did not produce beneficial 
effects like those produced by water 
treatment. Water treatment of bar- 
ley increased metabolizable energy 
but not nitrogen retention. 

James McGinnis of Washington 
State described experiments in which 
raw soybeans supplied all the protein 
in a chick diet in which cerelose was 
the other major ingredient. Best re- 
sults were obtained by supplementing 
this diet with 10 essential amino 
acids. Methionine alone was less ef- 
fective. P. A. Linerode of Minnesota 


: Ee fed turkey poults diets in which raw 
ovalloy be soybeans replaced soybean oil meal 
and oil in such a manner that levels 

STEEL SHEETS of protein and energy were main- 


tained. A combination of penicillin 


SUPER STRENGTH + LONGER LIFE > LESS WEIGHT and streptomycin reversed the growth 
‘ ‘ depression caused by 20% of raw 
New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of beans, but not the depressing effects 

350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and of higher levels. 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength L. E. Ousterhout of the Bu ” 
make it economical — for — any milling application and is c reial Fisheries found eny fish 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. s . pene ayy high quality could be menu- 
Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 
your specific job requirements. from whole fish or fillet waste, and 
in any of presently available types of 

PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. avers. 

County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. AORTIC RUPTURE—W. D. Mor- 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 rison of Maple Leaf Mills, Ltd., To- 


Keep This in Mind 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Makes Money for You 
the Year ’Round 


Steady sales... quick turnovers... good profits. 
You get all three all of the time when you promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. That's because 
poultrymen everywhere keep PILOT BRAND be- 
fore their flocks every day in the year. They have 
learned that this ideal eggshell material helps to 
produce the most eggs with the strongest shells 
—the kind that bring highest market prices. 


This constant demand—aided by continuous 
national advertising—makes PILOT BRAND Oys- 
FOR POULTRY ter Shell one of the most profitable products 
you can handle. 


Oyster Shell Products Company motite, atcbama 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


ronto, stated that there have been 
numerous outbreaks of aortic rupture 
in Ontario this year and that reser- 
pine has been used effectively in its 
control. Because of the extensive use 
of reserpine, he investigated its ef- 
fect on growth and feed conversion of 
large-type white turkeys from eight 
weeks to 20 weeks of age. Feeding 
0.2, 0.4, or 1.0 ppm. of reserpine had 
no consistent adverse effect on 
growth. With increasing levels there 
was a progressive decrease of gains 
of females, but none of the differ- 
ences were statistically significant. 
Between 16 and 20 weeks, reserpine 
significantly impaired efficiency. The 
author recommended that the drug 
not be used over an extended period 
to prevent outbreaks, but that it be 
used when needed for minimum peri- 
ods of time. He found that it did 
not affect the behavior or the finish 
of the birds at the levels fed. 

B. E. McDonald of Wisconsin re- 
ported that beta mercaptoethylamine, 
a compound related to the amino acid 
cystine, caused aortic rupture in tur- 
key poults when fed with an inhibitor 
of amine oxidase. Apparently, in the 
absence of amine oxidase inhibitor 
the poult enzymatically detoxifies 
mercaptoethylamine. The Wisconsin 
work does not yet offer an explana- 
tion of field outbreaks of this condi- 
tion, but a number of compounds 
have now been found which cause 
aortic rupture or which increase the 
toxicity of compounds that cause it. 
Extension of this work may lead to 
an explanation of the now unex- 
plained occurrence of this disease. 


FLAVOR—With respect to the ef- 
fect of flavor on feed consumption by 
chickens, M. R. Kare of Cornell made 
the interesting observation that an 
offensive flavor that caused complete 
rejection of a feed in a two-choice 
situation, had no effect on feed intake 
when the offensively flavored feed 
was the only offering. Concentration 
of the flavor had to be increased 10- 
fold to stop feed consumption in a 
one-choice situation. 

As we approach the end of this 
chapter, we seem to have achieved a 
complete diet including energy, pro- 
tein, minerals and vitamins—with a 
few antibiotics to keep it clean, some 
enzymes to help digest the indiges- 
tible, and flavors to make it palata- 
ble. Furthermore the mixture has 
been converted to pelleted form so it 
can be consumed in the shortest time 
possible. This mixture, when present- 
ed to a suitable genotype, should per- 
mit almost 100% retention. 


JOINS COLORADO GROUP 

DENVER, COLO.—Colorado grain 
and feed firms which have recently 
been enrolled as members of the 
Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., Denver, have been an- 
nounced by Del Ellis, association 
president, as follows: 

Agate (Colo.) Elevator; Branden- 
burg Feed Co., Ft. Collins; Carlson 
Brokerage & Sales Co., Greeley; The 
Clute Corp., Littleton; Colorado 
Machinery & Supply Co., Denver; 
Adolph Coors Co., Golden; Douglas 
County Grain Co., Castle Rock; Louis 
Dreyfus Corp., Portland, Ore.; Dun- 
bar Elevator Co., Haxtun; Farmers 
Grain Co. (MO: Winona, Kansas), 
Brandon, Haswell and Arlington, 
Colo.; Gilerest (Colo.) Feed & Eleva- 
tor Co.; Hubart Sales & Engineering, 
Inc., Denver; Lafayette (Colo.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co.; M & A Enter- 
prises, Inc., Denver; Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc., Longmont, and Venter & 
Milburn, Inc., Deertrail. 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 
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DID YOU 


That’s why research study shows no other 
urea MIXES BETTER or SEPARATES LESS than 


GRACE FEED UREA 


Seems incredible, doesn’t it? But it is a fact. We’ve counted them! 
Actually, there are ap = 5,260 separate urea particles 
in each gram of Grace Peed Urea . . . more than 2,300,000 separate 
particles in each pound. 
The vast number of urea prill particles in every pound of Grace 
Feed Urea is your assurance that it will flow freer, mix better 
and separate less. That’s why the largest feed manufacturers 
in the world use Grace Micro-Prilled ‘Feed Compound in their 
ruminant mixes. 
So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 
do. Use Grace Urea Feed Compound. It’s readily available now 
. in your area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 


estniiier, Seni is the third largest manufacturer of urea in 
the United States. 


[enace] W. R. GRACE «co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave., JAckson 7-4541 @ CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 © ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.—2!5 East Morehead St., Phone 376-3329 
BIG SPRING, TEXAS—509 Permian Bldg., AMherst 4-5218 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
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matter what antibiotic 
been using 


will pay switch 


new 


Hogs fed rations with Taomyxin averaged: 


8 days less feeding time to market 


at °34.20 less cost per 100 hogs 


over other antibiotics tested 


Just by changing the antibiotic 
in your swine feeds to Taomyxin, 
you can help your customers 


save money consistently .. . 
more reason than ever for them 
to switch to your program. 


Taomyxin has proved it can 
produce more gains at less cost 
than any other antibiotic used 
alone, or any combination of 
antibiotics tested. Test averages 
show 8 days less feeding time 
and $34.20 less cost per 100 hogs. 


Testing by Pfizer, the feed in- 
dustry, colleges, and on many 
hog farms has shown the rec- 
ommended level of Taomyxin to 


be 2 grams of oleandomycin to 8 
grams of oxytetracycline wher- 
ever increased performance is 
of prime importance. 

During periods of high disease 
risk, the product of choice is still 
Terramycin™ alone at high lev- 
els—it’s the proven superior dis- 
ease-fighting antibiotic. 

Call your Pfizer representa- 
tive for complete details on sup- 
plementing your rations with 
new Taomyxin. 

Taomyxin requires a supple- 
mental N. D. A. Have you filed 
yours? If not, do it now. 


*Brand of oleandomycin and oxytetracycline 
**Brand of oxytetracycline— Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The following summary shows the 
average of test results comparing 
Taomyxin with antibiotics used 
alone or in combination: 


Controlt | Taomyxin 
GROWTH 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Av. daily gain—Ibs. 1.38 1.48 
Increase over controls—% 7.25% 
FEED EFFICIENCY 
Number of trials 12 12 
Number of pigs 694 669 
Lb. feed /Ib. gain 3.70 3.62 
Improvement—% 2.20% 
ECONOMICStt 
Cost per cwt. gain $11.951 $11.761 
Savings per cwt. gain 
Savings per pig (180 Ibs. gain) = 342 
Savings per 100 pigs = $34.20 


of antibiotics. 


tOther b $ and combinat: 
ttCost of antibiotic supplements incl 


juded. 


if 
to INCREASE DAILY GAINS 
IMPROVE FEED EFFICIENCY = 


Using Penicillin plus Streptomycin? 


See how a switch to TAOmyxin can produce more gains at less cost 


3% MORE GAIN 3.4% LESS FEED 
per Ib. of gain. 


Gain from feed Pounds of feed 


with Penicillin 
plus Strepto- 


per pound of 
gain with Peni- 
cillin plus Strep- 


mycin. 
tomycin. 


1.33 #/d F. 3.83 


Taomyxin produced 4 lbs. more gain per day per 100 
pigs...on 13 lbs. less feed per 100 Ibs. gain. 


For this trial, a regular, high-quality swine feed was used. Taomyxin was added to part of the feed, 
penicillin and streptomycin to the rest... and the performance of the different rations was compared. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 


with the following Area Headquarters offices: 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Science for the world’s well-being 
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Letters to the Editor 


ASSOCIATION DEFENDS 
‘USE OF USED BAGS' 
To the Editor: 
Des Moines, Iowa 


In your Aug. 12, 1961, issue of 


Feedstuffs you have an article on | 


page 68 by Mr. Reed McDonald, di- 
rector of the Texas Feed Control 
Service, which notes that there are 
many opportunities for feeds to be- 
come adulterated with Salmonella. 

I quote, “Ingredients may be con- 
taminated as a result of improper 


processing, impproper warehousing | 


such as storing of a finished product 
adjacent to raw materials or adja- 
cent to caged poultry, and through 
use of used bags or exposure to ro- 
dents and birds.” (The emphasis is 
our own.) 

Instantly, in the eyes of the feeder 
or the farmer the “use of used bags” 
is connected with the burlap indus- 
try. 

We in the burlap industry are re- 
processors of bags that are picked up 
at feed mills and through our plants 
are sorted, sized, mended, patched, 
vacuum cleaned, fumigated and sold 
back to the mills that will re-use 
them. 

“Used bag” is a term that is some- 
times connated with a reprocessed 


bag, but in reality it is meaningless. | 


Some mills, due to expediency, will 
use bags that have not been cleaned, 
reprocessed or fumigated. This should 
not be confused with the product of 
our industry which is a clean reproc- 


essed bag that is as sanitary as mod- | 


ern methods can make it. 


Mr. McDonald also states that be- 


cause of the complexities of the prob- 
lem there must be more research, 


more investigation, and a more thor- | 
ough control of the ingredients used, | 


but at the same time even though 
he does not name any specific indus- 
try or guarantor, perhaps, he takes 
a stab at an honorabie industry such 
as the burlap industry by stating “use 
of used bags.” 

We do not feel that we in the bur- 
lap industry should be singled out as 
one of the causes of this disease be- 
cause we in this industry through our 
own research do everything possible 
to bring a good and clean package 
to the feed industry. 

We are as interested as the Texas 
Feed Control Service and work with 
every feed association to do our ut- 
most to cooperate with the feed in- 
dustry as we are proud to be allied 
with these institutions. 

We are all concerned with Mr. Mc- 
Donald's problem and want to help 


REASONS 10 BUY 
CLEVELAND VIBRATORS 


1 They save you money. 
Cleveland Vibrators guarantee a full 
flow of feed every time your bins are 


opened. 


2 They will not damage your bins. 

A properly mounted Cleveland Vibra- 
tor will not damage or weaken your 
bin or its supports. 


3 The initial cost is low. 
Ao air or electrically operated vibrator 
will cost you between $42 and $176, 
depending on bin size, complete with 
mounting brackets and control acces- 
sories—fob. Cleveland. 


4 They are inexpensive to operate 
Cleveland Vibrators operate only when 
your chutes are open. 

5 They are easy to install. 

Any mechanic can mount a Cleve- 
laad in a couple of hours. 
Write for your catalog amd price list today. 
THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 


2812-9 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


him in every way possible. If he 
wishes to call on us for help we shall 
be more than willing to accept not 
only to Mr. McDonald but anyone in 
the feed industry, as we, personally, 
feel that bagged feed is more serv- 
iceable and much more hygienic and 
sanitary than any other method of 
storage. 
Harry Pomerantz 

President 

National Burlap Bag 

Dealers Assn. 


—_ 


Chicken Processing 


BATESVILLE, ARK.— The J. K. 
Southerland Poultry Processing plant 
here has begun operation of its new 
cut-up chicken line. Carl Shaver, 
plant manager, explained that al- 
though production has started on a 
limited basis, this kind of operation 
is expected to increase. 

The cut-up chicken is bulk ice- 
packed in 10-lb. bags. Four bags are 
shipped in a single box. 


Alabama Poultrymen 
OK Meeting Change 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Officers 
and directors of the Alabama Poul- 
try Industry Assn., meeting here, 
have voted to combine the annual 
association convention with the Ala- 
bama Poultry Jubilee to be held here 
May 10-11, 1962. 

The association officials said that 
four state district meetings are to 
be held, possibly in March. At that 
time county poultry producer as- 
sociations will take part in an edu- 
cational program, hold the district 
eliminations for the APIA Poultry 
Queen and elect delegates to the 
annual membership business meeting 
to be held at the combined conven- 
tion-jubilee in May. 

County poultry association officers 
are to meet with APIA officials here 
Oct. 4 to work out plans for the 
four district meetings to be held in 
early spring and to make further 
plans for the convention and jubilee 


program. The Alabama Egg Assn. 
officers and directors will also meet 
Oct. 4 in Birmingham, the announce- 
ment said. The producers will meet 
at 9 am. and the egg association 
at noon, and there will be held an 
over-all APIA board meeting that 
afternoon. 

APIA officials also announced that 
cooking contests for women will be 
continued another year, with the 
closing date for entries Dec. 15 and 
district finals tentatively set for 
February. The finals for both the 
APIA Poultry Queen and cooking 
contests will be held during the con- 
vention-jubilee, the association said. 

Officers of APIA for 1961-62 are: 
John Livingston, Albertville, presi- 
dent; Royce Wood, Decatur, first vice 
president; E. O. Creel, Decatur, sec- 
ond vice president, and W. L. Walsh, 
Montgomery, executive secretary- 
treasurer. J. C. Woodward, Birming- 
ham, retiring president, and Charles 
C. Miller, Piedmont, make up the 
executive committee. 
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Announce More Details 
Of Broadened 
Livestock Feed Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
additional details of a broadened live- 
stock emergency feed program for 
disaster areas under which eligible 
ranchers and farmers can buy gov- 
ernment-owned feed grains. 

This expanded program will com- 
bine: (1) The emergency assistance 
announced Aug. 11, under which 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned feed 
grains can be purchased for “pri- 
mary” or foundation livestock at 75% 
of the 1961 support price; and (2) 
the assistance previously offered for 
other eligible livestock through the 
purchase of CCC-owned feed grains 
at current support prices. 

The broadened program is expect- 
ed to be in operation scon in states 


and counties previously designated as 
disaster areas, and in which eligible 
ranchers and farmers could buy CCC- 
owned feed grains under the old pro- 
gram. 

Under the expanded program, CCC- 
owned feed grains may be purchased 
at 75% of the 1961 support price for 
primary livestock, which includes 
foundation herds of beef cattle, pro- 
ducing dairy cows, sheep and goats, 
and replacement stock for such herds. 

CCC-owned feed grain purchased 
at the current support price may be 
used in the emergency areas for eligi- 
ble secondary livestock, which in- 
cludes all other beef and dairy cattle, 
sheep, goats, swine and work animals, 
such as horses and mules owned by 
eligible applicants. Feeder stock pur- 
chased less than six months before 
the date of application are ineligible. 

The new livestock feed grain pur- 
chase program will be operated at 
the county level by county Agricul- 
tural and Conservation (ASC) com- 
mittees. Applicants for feed must 


show they have insufficient feed for 
their livestock. They must also show 
they cannot obtain feed from normal 
suppliers without sustaining an oper- 
ating loss or jeopardizing the finan- 
cing or the continuation of livestock 
operations in the future. 
Continue Earlier Program 

The previous livestock emergency 
feed program, which would have end- 
ed in some states Aug. 31 and in 
others Sept. 30, will be continued as 
part of the expanded livestock emer- 
gency feed program. 

Previously, farmers and ranchers 
could buy CCC-owned feed grains for 
periods of not over 60 days. Under 
the expanded program, the secretary 
of agriculture will determine the 
maximum period in a given state dur- 
ing which feed grain purchases can 
be made by eligible farmers and 
ranchers. Determinations to termi- 
nate the program at an earlier date 
may be made by the ASC committee 
when improving circumstances make 
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Nin Your Mill at our risk! 


ENGINEERED TO CUT FEED MIXING COSTS! 


Flo-Min supplies Trace Mineralization. Each Flo-Min product provides the 


Trace Minerals required by the animal—balanced with the 


salt per ton of complete feed. 


Flo-Min out performs other Trace Mineral Salts in flowability. 
Look at the illustration. This is Flo-Min flowability. It flows freely, 
meaning no production down time in your mill. 


A special product conditioner assures that the Trace Minerals adhere to 
the salt. Less segregation. Less dusting out. The result is better dispersion 
of the Trace Minerals when you mix. With Flo-Min as the carrier, 
trace mineralization is scientifically even throughout the feed from 
top to bottom and this means better feed. 


Choose from three Carey Flo-Min Trace Mineralized products in 


bulk or in 100 ¥ bags. 


* Carey Flo-Min for Swine 
* Carey Flo-Min for Poultry 
* Carey Flo-Min for Livestock 


Try any of these Flo-Min Trace Mineralized Products at our risk. 
Our guarantee is unconditional. If Flo-Min is not all we say it is, 


your money will be refunded. 
The risk is ours. The decision is yours. Call your Carey representative today. 
Tell him you want to try Flo-Min in your mill — at our risk. 


SALT COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, 


KANSAS 


* Available in the Carey 24 state area of distribution. 
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PUBLIC VIEWS 
SQUARE EGG 
RALEIGH, N.C.—Just when the 
term “egg head” became so promi- 
nent, the industry comes up with a 

square one. 
As part of North Carolina’s “Good 
Egg” breakfast ceremonies, a part of 


| Better Breakfast Month, the square 


one was introduced to television audi- 
ences. Gov. Terry Sanford broke the 
Square one before the cameras just 
to prove it was authentic. 

It was developed by scientists at 
North Carolina State College. 


continued use of the program unnec- 


| essary. 


Eligible livestock owners can buy 
CCC-owned feed grains only after 
they have (1) repaid the principal 
and interest on current loans on oats, 
barley, grain sorghum and corn ob- 
tained after the county was desig- 
nated as an emergency county, and 
(2) notify CCC in writing that grains 
on which applicants have purchase 
agreements will not be delivered to 
CCC. These requirements, however, 
apply only to owners’ feed grain un- 
der price support anl stored in coun- 
ties within a reasonable distance of 
the livestock requiring the feed. 

CCC reserves the right to deter- 
mine the quantity, kinds, classes, 
grade and qualities of CCC-owned 
feed grain to be made available in 
designated disaster areas. 


FEED PLANT OPENED 

OSKALOOSA, IOWA—Grand 
opening of the Mahaska Feed & 
Grain Co.’s new plant was celebrated 
here recently. The company, organ- 
ized about one year ago, conducts a 
grain and feed service with emphasis 
on bulk feed operations. The plant is 
housed in a 60 x 74 ft. steel and con- 
crete building. 


MINUTE 
ASSAYS 
FOR 
DRUGS 


AND COMPLETENESS 
OF MIX 


HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED 
HOW MUCH OVERMIXING IS 
COSTING YOU? 


ELIMINATE THIS PROBLEM BY 
USING OUR EXCLUSIVELY 
PATENTED SIMPLE-TO-USE 
| TRACER TECHNIQUE. 
| 


i 554 Fulton St. 
San Francisco 2, California 


| Inguirtes Tnutted 


MICRO TRACERS, Inc. 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


Vitamin Uptake Studies on Or- 
ganisms Isolated from Crop Con- 
tents of Turkeys with Pendulous 
Crop 
@ H. ©. Wheller, 8. L. Reid, T. M. Fer- 
ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
The Texas workers have given a 


= 


great deal of thought and research 
time for the past several years to a 
study of the pendulous crop condition 
in turkeys starting about 1957. This 


is the latest scientific report from 
this group. 

From the work so far conducted 
certain facts have become apparent 
about this troublesome condition: 

(1) First of all, it now appears 


that although certain flock strains 
have a higher percentage of incidence 
under certain conditions, breeding is 
not the entire answer to the problem. 

(2) A factor which probably con- 
tributes to the condition is the higher 
than normal amounts of certain yeast 
and molds in the crop. 

(3) These yeasts and molds in turn 
cause fermentation—the formation of 


Yes, they all get off 
to a good start with 


FRESH-DRIED, NATURALLY SWEET WHOLE WHEY 


KR ACO consistent unirorm wich quauiry By 


| ME, 


improve feeds. 


ily available energy 
well as complete 
growth and milk 
developing 


WHO ME? 


Yes, Kraco, the fresh-dried, naturally sweet whole 
whey by Kraft, provides important milk by-product 
nutrients essential for the development of baby calves 

and after a good start, “keeps ‘em on the grow.” 


Yes, Kraco sparks pig feed with milk sugar (lactose) 
and protein (largely lactalbumin). Lactose is the most 
digestible milk sugar for baby pigs, makes the feed 
taste better and furnishes quick energy. Lactalbumin 
is one of nature’s best proteins for rapid growth. 


US CHICKS ? 


Yes, Kraco packs power into feed for young chickens, 
too, and alsoadds the important whey factor, milk min- 
erals and B complex vitamins. It’s the thrifty way to 


ARE ? Yes, all pets start faster, do better, on 
Kraco-sparked rations. Kraco supplies lactose for read- 


and appetite appeal...as 
proteins for quick 
minerals for 
strong bones. 


the same people who bring 
you Velveeta cheese spread 
and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


Ask your Kraft Man how to use Kraco in your feeds, or write: KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 
500 Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, lilinois « Division offices: Chicago « New York e Garland, Texas e San Francisco 


alcohol—and the uptake of this al- 
cohol by the bird’s bloodstream. The 
relationship of the formation of al- 
cohol to the pendulous crop muscle 
fiber degeneration is not known at 
present. It is possible that another 
compound (butyraldehyde), found 
present when molds and yeast fer- 
mentation occur, may be partially 
responsible. This latter compound is 
responsible for the foul smell often 
encountered in birds affected. 

(4) Texas workers have developed 
an experimental diet which will pro- 
duce as high as 52.9% pendulous 
crops. This diet contains cerelose. 
Another diet, containing glucose 
monohydrate will produce a _ higher 
incidence of experimental pendulous 
crops (100% approximately). Thus, 
specific nutrients are probably re- 
quired for growth of the molds and 
fungi. 

(5) Rigdon (Texas A&M, Medical 
Branch, department of pathology) has 
suggested that the causative agent 
may not be nutritional as glycogen- 
staining bodies are present in the 
muscles of chickens kept in close con- 
tact with affected turkeys—suggest- 
ing an infection of some type. 

(6) A breed difference may exist 
with regard to susceptibility. For ex- 
ample, in 1960, the Texas workers 
reported that on a glucose monohy- 
drate diet pendulous crop was not 
produced in Beltsville Small White 
Turkeys, yet the mortality was 100%. 
| During this same period, mortality in 
| bronze poults was about 50% and a 
high incidence (almost 100%) of pen- 
dulous crop was produced. 

(7) Mycostatin (Squibb, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Co.) at the rate 
of 200 gm. per ton of complete feed 
for a period of one week will often 
control cases of pendulous crops, 
especially if due to molds and yeasts. 
Mycostatin can also be administered 
in the drinking water at levels of 
0.24-0.95 gm. per gallon of water. 
Although the use of this antifungal 
antibiotic does not lessen the severi- 
ty of birds already affected, it will 
often markedly reduce the occurrence 
of new cases. 

(8) Dirty water troughs, especially 
those in which slime, molds, etc., are 
allowed to grow are often the real 
culprit. Thus, good sanitation is a 
must and all water troughs should 
be scrubbed and cleaned twice week- 
ly while turkeys are on range. In hot 
weather it may be necessary to do the 
chore more often, as bits of feed 
spilled into the water from the birds’ 
beaks serve as excellent sources of 
fermentable material for molds, 
fungi, etc. 

(9) It is also thought that the 
competition for micronutrients in the 
birds’ diet from the growing molds 
and yeasts in the birds affected with 
crop mycosis and pendulous crop 
might affect the growth and perform- 
ance of the birds themselves. On the 
basis of limited studies, it was found 
that such competition could actually 
occur, and that affected birds fed sup- 
plemental vitamins or injected with 
them had less mortality and faster 
growth rates. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

Using an isolated soybean protein 
diet, McWard and Scott of Illinois 
have shown the sodium requirement 
of the young chick to be 0.11% of the 
diet. When using a_ casein-gelatin 
diet, the requirement was 0.20% of 
the diet. The first diet contained 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES a 
MIXING! 


| Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 


One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 
| $87 11th Street Marion, lowa 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 
| 
| 
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LASTING IMMUNITY TO COCCIDIOSIS 
requires exposure and control! 


The “PROTECTION TEAM” of CocctVac and a 
recommended coccidiostat, such as TRITHIADOL®, 
assures both! 

CoccrVac*, a coccidiosis vaccine, provides a meas- 
ured exposure through vaccination . . . TRITHIADOL, 
the superior, time-tested coccidiostat by STERWIN, 
protects while immunity is developing. 

Yet this solid, active immunity saves you up to 
$7.50 per 1000 birds over the use of a coccidiostat 
alone. 


WITH “PROTECTION TEAM” IMMUNITY... 


BROILER GROWERS avoid costly mortality and 
weight loss caused by coccidiosis. REPLACE- 


MENT GROWERS get protection against coccid- 
iosis in later growth period and laying cycle. 


*COCCIVAC is the registered trademark of Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 
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Because the best protection is the most economical, 


GET THE FULL STORY ON THE “PROTECTION TEAM” 


See your Sterwin Representative/or send coupon today! 


STERWIN CHEMICALS INC. FS-916 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me complete data on PROTECTION TEAM 


IMMUNITY against coccidiosis. 
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BIG CHIEF. 


Pit Augers + Elevator Legs 
Graders + Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins 


Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P, Cutters 


CUSTOM SUPPLY CO. 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


0.06% sodium, while the second con- 
tained 0.10% sodium when used as 
basal rations. (Poultry Science, 40:4, 
1026-1029). Burns (1953) et al. 
demonstrated slightly higher require- 
ments for sodium with the casein- 
gelatin type diet—namely, 0.30% Na. 
In this same work, Burns demon- 
strated that the Cl requirement was 
less than 0.06% of the diet. Sufficient 
K must be provided in the diet if the 
minimum of levels of Na are to be 
used. 

Although this work seems to indi- 
cate that chicks can get along on 
relatively little sodium in the diet, 
common sense and mixing procedures 
currently used in the feed industry 
dictate the use of at least 4% salt 
as additions to chick rations, unless 
copious use is made of such products 
as fish solubles, fish meal, crab meal, 
etc. Too much salt is just as harmful, 
and the best level for broiler and 
young chicks would be about % to 
%,%. When salt intake is limited, 
water intake may be too low, result- 
ing in dehydration and pinkish- 
colored shanks. 


Try your 


customer's glasses! 


Look at Burlap’s advantages through his eyes! 
Then you can build better customer relations... with 
Burlap bags... because they help your dealer. 

He’s better off with Burlap...therefore, so are you! 
Burlap bags are too strong to burst...in-transit or in-plant. 
Also, they handle better. Other packaging 
may be cheaper...Burlap is more economical. 

The real cost is what counts, with the grower! 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 


12nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
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| the South. The Athens, Ga., 


| its “Nick Chick” 


Work on Poultry Lab 


In Georgia to Start 


ROCK EAGLE, GA. — While that 
old problem of poultrymen—condem- 
nations—is not of as much concern 
right now as are low prices, it is 
not being forgotten. 

Here at the Georgia Poultry In- 
stitute it was announced that work 
is to get underway this fall on a new 
$900,000 poultry laboratory at the 
University of Georgia to do work 
toward reducing poultry condemna- 
tions. 

Plans for this new facility and one 
to be located at Mississippi State 
University were announced earlier by 
the government. Work on the Missis- 
sippi State unit is also scheduled to 


| start in the near future. 


When completed, the facilities are 
to house coordinated poultry re- 
search on condemnation problems in 
lab is 
to work primarily in disease research 
while the other unit will specialize 
in engineering, management, housing 
design and physical environment, ac- 
cording to Dr. William C. Patterson, 
who has arrived in Georgia to take 
charge of the work. 

The Athens facility is to include 21 
structures and about 50 persons, in- 
cluding 12 specialists, will be em- 
ployed. 


Asian Distributor 
Named for Broilers 


KIRKLAND, WASH.—Granting of 
exclusive rights to Heisdorf & Nel- 
son Farms, Inc., here, for distribu- 
tion of the Nichols broiler stock in 
the countries of Asia has been an- 
nounced. 

The distribution arrangement re- 
sults from agreements between H & 
N and Nichols, Inc., Brunswick, 
Maine, and Greensboro, Ga., develop- 
ers of Nichols broiler stock, accord- 
ing to Arthur Heisdorf and Gerald 
Cruea, president and general man- 
ager, respectively, of Heisdorf & Nel- 
son Farms. 

The H & N firm has done special- 
ized breeding work with egg-type 
chickens, principally the “Nick 
Chick.” 

The “Nick Chick” is distributed 
throughout the North American con- 
tinent. In 1959 sales were expanded 
to Europe through the Heisdorf-Loh- 
mann organization at Cuxhaven, 
West Germany. Other outlets for the 
“Nick Chick” were established in 
Thailand, the Philippine Islands and 
Japan earlier this year, the firm re- 
ports. 

H & N says this new agreement 
with Nichols will facilitate H & N 
expansion in the Asian market with 
leghorn and the 


| Nichols broiler bird. 


{ ‘IT TAKES THE 
WORLD'S 
| FASTEST GROWING 
BIRD 
TO BEAT 
BREAK-EVEN 
BROILER PRICES! 


Cobb White Rocks 
have been first 
for rate of growth 
in 9 of the last 10 
official broiler 
tests. Write for 
your documented 
report. Distribu- 

tion centers from 

coast to coast 
and overseas. 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 
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The Chicken Comes First... 
in Any Quality Egg Program 


And the one strain of layer that comes first in all-around 
egg quality is the H & N Leghorn! 


We invite comparison . . 


. not only in Official Random 


Sample Test records, but in any quality controlled program 


where eggs are graded on a breakout basis . . . white, uniform 


shells of excellent quality ...a Haugh Unit score well above 
the required USDA “Fresh Fancy” and “AA” grades even 
after 13 to 14 months of lay—these are H & N Leghorn eggs! 

In 19 official tests ending in 1960, H & N had 24 entries 
against a total of 520 competing entries. See how H & N 
compares: 


x 


ALBUMEN QUALITY... 
H & N averaged 80.1 Haugh Unit value... tops over 
all competitors! 


PRODUCTION. 
H & N’s average hen-housed production was 14 eggs 
per hen more than the average of all competitors. 


LIVABILITY 
H & N lived better! They averaged 90.4% hen-housed 
livability—3.1% better than average of all competitors. 


INCOME 
21c more per hen housed than the average of all 520 
competing entries. 


FEED EFFICIENCY 

H & N Leghorns not only produced 12 more eggs per 
hen, they did it on an average of .14 pounds less feed 
per dozen! 


Be sure of your program. Order H & N’s. For an appoint- 

ment with an H & N representative to explain the H & N 
. franchised distribution program and how H & N birds are 

doing in other quality egg programs, please write to us. 


HEISDORF & NELSON FARMS, INC. 


P.0.BOX 428 + KIRKLAND, WASHINGTON 


SUMMERS ELEVATOR CO.—The building housing Summers Elevator Co. 
is shown here. The firm is promoting production of meat type hogs from certi- 


fied breeding stock. 


Missouri Feed Firm Promotes 
Certified Meat-Type Hogs 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


What can a feed man do to pro- 


| mote the raising of meat type quality 
| hogs from certified breeding 


stock? 
He can do a great deal if he fol- 
lows the example of Henry and Rob- 


| ert Summers of the Summers Eleva- 


tor Co., Fayette, Armstrong and 
Boonville, Mo. These men started a 
quality hog type program in late 1959. 
Their goal was to provide hogs no 
farther away than one generation 
from certified meat type stock. 

At a cost of about $7,000, the Sum- 
mers bought 24 certified gilts from 
top breeders in Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Missouri. They also 
bought a boar from an Illinois herd. 

The next step was to place this 
stock on breeding farms operated by 
top hog raisers. The Summers sold 
these hogs to selected hog producers 
at 15¢ per pound. These hog men 
contracted to return certified gilts to 
Summers Elevator at a $35 per hog 
premium, for use in building other 
herds. Out of each litter they save 
an average of one boar and two gilts, 
after a stiff selection program. 

From these saved boars and gilts, 
Summers Elevator has provided 
breeding stock to commercial herds 
in the trade area. Both breeders and 
commercial herd owners contract to 
use Purina feeds and follow Summers 
recommended management program 
Summers gives veterinarian certifica- 
tion showing the hogs negative to 
both lepto and Bangs. They are also 
double immune from cholera. The 
veterinarian also gives a certificate 
which will allow interstate shipment 
and a general health certificate if 
the buyer requests. 

If the commercial hog raiser wishes 
to terminate his contract, he is to 
offer all breeding stock back to Sum- 
mers Elevator at the market price 
per pound, plus the premium he has 
paid. And the firm has an option to 
buy all remaining hogs he has on 
hand. 


Hog Program Results 

What have been the results of this 
hog herd building program? 

Summers Elevator Co. has 


seven 


2 


breeders in the program, with more 
ready to sign up. There are about 
400 head of certified hogs being raised 
under the plan, and enthusiasm is 
said to be growing. 

Henry Summers says that his firm 
is using certified Hampshire hogs in 
the program. Before choosing this 
type, he had a hog registry associa- 
tion make a survey of all the hogs 
marketed in the area. Selection of the 
hog breed was made by recommenda- 
tion of this registry association. Also, 
Henry Summers says that a St. Louis 
packer is cooperating with him in se- 
lection of hogs for uniformity, per- 
formance, etc. 

“We could place 2,000 certified 
gilts right now, if we had them,” 
states Henry Summers. “Some visi- 
tors—and they come from all parts 
of the nation and even Hawaii—have 
offered us up to $250 for every gilt. 
Dealers, farmers and others who visit 
us are anxious to obtain all details of 
our program. This indicates some of 
them may initiate such a program in 
their home areas.” 

The firm official says that he has 
no gilts for sale at present, but he 
has a few boars he will sell to feed 


DESK WORK — Henry Summers, 
Summers Elevator Co., studies hog 
production records. 


HOG INSPECTION—Archie Hill, a key feeder in the Summers Elevator Co. 


certified hog plan, points out growth of hogs to Henry Summers, partner in 
the Missouri firm that has facilities at Fayette, Armstrong and Boonville, Mo. 
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Borden 


Sell A Complete Line of One-Brand Dairy Feeds. Your name on 
this label can help build sales volume with a One-Brand Dairy- 
Feed Program. 

Sustained dairy-feed sales should start with a Calf Milk Replacer 
bearing your name on the labe!. With heifers off to a fast, healthy 
start you can promote the sale of other products in your One-Brand 
Dairy-Feed Program to keep them healthy and profitably produc- 
tive throughout the lactation period. 


Why not take advantage of over a century of Borden's experience 
in the dairy industry. Let us provide you with a top-quality Calf 
Milk Replacer to start or add to your One-Brand line. High-Fat 
CMR, a standardized substitute for cow’s milk, is packed in attrac- 
tive 25- or 50-pound bags or 25-pound pails. Easy to mix, each 
pound of CMR contains 10,000 U.S.P. units of vitamin A, 2,000 
units U.S.P. of vitamin D, and 25 mg. of chlortetracycline. The 


Manufactur® 
Ve COMPANY as 
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Your name goes on the outside 


CMR formula is also fortified with 10% choice white grease to 
help produce faster gains and healthier calves. The addition of 
laboratory-made trace mineral mixes assures maximum nutrition 
and optimum suspension characteristics. 

Contact us today. Find out how the new, High-Fat Calf Milk 
Replacer — and our flexible packaging program—can help you 
develop a complete, One-Brand Dairy-Feed Program for increased 
sales and profits. 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 


4 | 
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men who wish to start a similar pro- 
gram. The Summers have helped a 
neighboring dealer, Herb Monig, Sal- 
isbury (Mo.) Milling Co., develop a 
certified hog program. 

“Ours is a 10 year program,” states 
Henry Summers. “We expect that a 
decade from now we will have 50,000 
hogs in this area on such a certified 
basis, and we think it will do much 
for the prosperity of our farmers. We 
are now feeding 50,000 hogs out of 
our present mill. 

“We get about 11 pigs per litter,” 
states Henry Summers, “and we are 
constantly getting more selective on 
our breeding stock. We've got some 
hogs now at the University of Mis- 
souri boar testing station. The hogs 
have four generations of certified 
breeding behind them, and we expect 
excellent results from them.” 

Program Recommendation 

For feed men who wish to promote 
a certified hog program similar to 
that initiated by his feed firm, Henry 
and Robert Summers offer the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


(1) Work with your local swine 
improvement association. Avail 
yourself of all its statistics, survey 
help, etc. It will also aid in getting 
details of your program across to 
many hog farmers. 

(2) Start your breeding and 
commercial programs with the top 
hog men. Get them interested in it, 
for their performance and manage- 
ment will do much to make the 
program succeed. This is a very 
important phase of the project. 

(3) Select all stock for uni- 
formity and then improve as the 
project progresses. By choosing the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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best breeding stock out of litters, | 


you constantly 


improve the pro- | 


gram, with more chances of ulti- 


mate success. 
(4) Financing the project. Usual- 


ly the feed man will need to finance | 


the certified hog project 


This may cost up to $7,000, but 


himself. | 


perhaps could be started with few- | 


er certified gilts, if the dealer wish- 
es. Use contracts with the breeders 
and commercial hog owners, so that 
you have control of the program, 


and so you are assured of the feed | 


volume. You are entitled 
because of your investment. 
(5) Make this a long term pro- 


BY MORE DEALERS 


to this | 


ject. If handled right, it will gain 
momentum year by year. The re- 
sults to farmers, packers and the 
dealer should rise each year. The 
feed man promoting a program like 
this can be laying the foundation 
for this future business. 


Program Promotion 

Summers Elevator advertises the 
certified hog program in an area 
newspaper. The firm uses the ad 
heading “Just Poppycock."’ One ad, 
which stressed the certified hog pro- 
gram, said in part: 

Certified registered type 
Hampshire hogs. Last week the Uni- 
versity of Missouri held a registered 
Hampshire show and sale. Only five 
of the hogs offered were certified. 
Here is how they placed and what 
the entire lot averaged. These were 
bred gilts and would farrow in April. 
They were placed in four groups, and 
they were as follows: 

“(1) Good enough for purebred 
herds—average of all in this class— 
$246 each. 


“(2) Good enough to improve com- 
mercial herds—average of class— 
$162 each. 

“(3) Average of the breed—aver- 
age price of all in class—$150 each. 

“(4) Undesirable for stock breed- 
ing—average of all in class—$132 
each. 

“The top of the sale was $685, and 
our local breeders have 11 sisters and 
half sisters to this gilt. In comparing 
the breeding, the records and the in- 
dividuals, we assure you both Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Dougherty have animals 
far superior to those sold at Colum- 
bia.” 

Other Business 

In connection with the sale of hog 
feeds, Summers Elevator also sells 
hog waterers and farrowing houses. 
These, too, are featured in the firm’s 
advertisements. One recent ad stated 
that the firm had sold 20 farrowing 
houses of a certain type in the terri- 
tory. 

To handle the processing of hog 
and other feeds, Summers Elevator 


has stationary mill equipment and two 
Daffin mobile mills. 

The stationary mill has a 20 in. 
J. B. Hammermill, a 2-ton Kelly Du- 
plex mixer and a 14-ton Kelly Du- 
plex. A 7-ton Pamco combination bag 
and bulk truck is also used in hauling 
feed to a wide territory. Liquid mo- 
lasses is used on the Deffin mobile 
mills and dry molasses in feed mixed 
at the stationary mill. 


Bag Differential Up 
On Feed Phosphates 


SKOKIE, ILL.—International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., here, has an- 
nounced a $1 increase, to $4 a ton, in 
the bulk-bag price differential of its 
Dynafos, dicalcium phosphate and 
Multifos feed phosphates, because of 
the increased costs of bags and bag- 
ging. 

The new prices will go into effect 
Oct. 1, the firm said. 


Here's Why... 


(ABBOTT'S PrRo-GeEN®) 


—extra money. They represent ideals... always de- 
sirable but not always attainable. 
Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It’s Needed Most. 
Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can't operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
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THE NORTHEAST 


“ryan ANY OTHER 
POULTRY 


CALCIUM PRODUCT - Acid to help keep hens healthy—keep 
E : Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Under 


practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That’s where Arsanilic 
Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, the 
harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 
active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 
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OYSTER more: 


When good feeds, top management and first-rate 
housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- 
centages are almost sure to be satisfactory. But these 
three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money 
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Three Studies on 


Fattening Lambs in 
Drylot Reported 


STILLWATER, OKLA. Four 
Oklahoma State University research- 
ers have reported on a study of the 
ratio of concentrates to roughage, 
replacing alfalfa hay with peanut 
hulls and pelleting versus a mixture 
for fattening lambs in dry-lot. 


Dr. Robert L. Noble, Kenneth 
Urban, Gene Kennedy and George 
Walker, Jr., said that the peanut hull 


study was undertaken because of the 
increased acreage of peanuts in Okla- 
homa and the availability of the hulls 
as a by-product from the shelling 
factories. 

Seven lots of lambs were used in 
the study with the rations for the 
various lots as follows: Lot 1, 45% 
milo, 5% molasses and 50% alfalfa 
hay, ground and mixed; lot 2, same as 


5% molasses, 5% cottonseed meal, 
25% peanut hulls and 25% alfalfa 


hay, ground and mixed; lot 4, same as 
for lot 3, pelleted; lot 5, 35% milo, 
10% cottonseed meal, 5% molasses, 
45% peanut hulls and 5% dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, ground and mixed; lot 6, 
same as for lot 5, pelleted, and lot 7, 
60% milo, 5% molasses and 35% al- 
falfa hay, ground and mixed. The re- 
search men pointed out that all. ra- 
tions contained 2 Ib. Aurofax 10 per 
ton and that a mixture of 34 salt and 
4 steamed bone meal was available 
to all lambs. They say the lambs were 
started on feed gradually and turned 
loose on self-feeders after five days. 
Research Observations 

The researchers’ observations were: 

(1) The lambs of all lots made ex- 
cellent gains during the dry-lot feed- 
ing period. The average time required 
to reach market weight varied less 
than seven days among the different 
lots. 

(2) It would appear that peanut 
hulls can satisfactorily replace from 


lamb ration, if the peanut ration is 


nutritionally adequate in other re- 
spects. 
(3) Pelleting increased the aver- 


age daily gain only with the ration 
composed of 45% milo, 5% molasses 
and 50% alfalfa hay. In the other 
three comparisons, a slight decrease 
in gain is noted. 

Pelleting did decrease the amount 
of feed required per hundredweight 
gain in three comparisons out of four. 
However, due to the cost of pelleting 
($5 per ton), the lambs fed the pel- 
leted rations lost more money than 
the lambs fed the mixture. 

(4) A concentrate to roughage 
ratio of 50:50 produced greater gains 
with less feed per hundredweight 
gain than a ratio of 65% concentrate 
and 35% roughage. 

(5) All lots of lambs lost from 63¢ 
per head to $1.55 per head. Even with 
excellent gains and feed efficiency, it 
is almost impossible to profitably feed 
lambs in dry-lot wthout a positive 
margin of 2¢ lb. considering selling 
price over delivered purchase price. 


Low Cost—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 
kets any time of year. It costs only a couple of pennies 
per hen per year—costs so little your customers can't 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month feeding trial in 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic Acid produced 
4 more eggs. Yet, an increase of only two eggs a 


15.7 


for lot 1, pelleted; lot 3, 40% milo, 50 to 90% of the alfalfa hay in a 


or call 


day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanilic Acid. 

Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 
producers are asking for low-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 
their poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 


place good feeds, good management and good facili- 
ties with medication, but because they know that, 
under practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 


stay healthier and lay better. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic Acid 
is available in pure form or in premix form (one pound 
of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed). It's 
manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
name Pro-GeNn®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 
Abbott Laboratories, 

Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


Marketing 


101585 


Chemical 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
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Manitoba Plans Sale 


Turkeys Above 


Government Floor Price 


WINNIPEG—Faced with the pros- 
pect of marketing a large volume of 
turkeys this year, Manitoba's poultry 
industry is gearing to move turkeys 
to the consumer at a price higher 
than the recently announced federal 
government floor price. The industry 
is participating in the “Across Can- 
ada Turkey Fest” promotion, spon- 
sored by the allied turkey organiza- 
tion of the province and the Poultry 
Products Institute of Canada. 

At a recent meeting in Winnipeg, 
S. L. Rodway, general manager, Poul- 
try Products Institute, outlined the 
plans of his organization and urged 
those present, particularly those en- 
gaged in the wholesale and retail 
trade, to cooperate fully in moving 
the additional volume this year in an 
orderly manner and at a profit. 


3-Phase Program 
Outlining promotion plans drawn 
up by his organization, Mr. Rodway 
said they were designed to “pre-sell 


| poultry products,” and were in three 


phases. 
The first phase is a continuation of 
what has been done in the past, but 


| at a stepped-up tempo of consumer 


education programs through newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio and television, 


| pamphlets and displays, all designed 


to help the housewife serve poultry 
products. 

The second phase is designed for 
the retailer, and is aimed at showing 
him how to make money with poultry 
products. Central tool in this promo- 
tion is a new manual that is said to 
combine the best thinking of several 
top people in the industry and con- 
centrating on showing how to pro- 
mote and sell these products. 

The third phase promotes poultry 
products and includes display posters 
and signs, advertising mats, etc. 

It is hoped this deluge of publicity 
and promotion will make consumers 
conscious of poultry products and 
give additional margin of consump- 
tion sufficient to remove the surplus, 
it was reported. 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 
business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph weirs & Co. are “must” 
reading. Each 8144 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by wELLs; provides full 
size, full color product photos. . . 
ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses... 
ingredient breakdown . . . and 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food ingredient purchases. 
They're FREE . . . just write to 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE BEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 
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Enzymes are not 
You can depend 


(enzymatic growth stimulant) 


A series of experiment station and prac- BASIC FACTS ABOUT 
tical feedlot trials have proved that our oa RECENT UNIVERSITY* TRIAL 


enzyme product, Nopgro, when added to 


i iti :24 (6 
cattle feeds brings positive, profitable Number of steers: 24 (6 per lot) 


. Breed: Black Angus 
gains. We are ready to show you how to Length of staty: 140 days 
add it and what results you can expect. Basal Ration: Low-moisture corn and cob meal; good 
o is unique. It is a combination alfalfa hay; plus the following protein and 
Nopgr q : 3 mineral supplement, fed at the rate of 1 Ib. 
of fungal and bacterial ferrnentation prod- per head per day: 
(percent) 
ucts, developed solely for animal feeding. 50% soybean oil meal ............... 71.0 
We harvest the whole crop in order to 66% dry molasses product ......... 10.0 
include beneficial related nutrients. Dicalcium phosphate ............... 5.0 
Our 35 years’ experience in biocatalyti- Ground limestone ................45. 2.50 
. TDiethylstilbestrol premix ........... 1.0 
cal research has resulted in the only Trace mineral premix ..............- 0.25 
product with full quality control. Nopgro {Vitamin A and D2 premix ........... 0.25 
is uniform—a standardized product with TtSupplies 10 mg of diethylstilbestrol daily 
tSupplies 5000 USP units of vitamin A and 
known enzyme and other growth pro- "1000 of D2 per pound of supplement 
moting activity in every batch. Average protein content of total ration: approx. 10.5% 


SUMMARY OF IMPROVED PERFORMANCE DUE TO SUPPLEMENTAL NOPGRO 


A : Increased Response 
Lot Level of Nopgro Fed Avg. Daily Gain Average due to Nopgro (%) 
No. (Ib. /head /day) (Ib., 140 days) Feed /Gain Ratio 
Gain Feed /Gain Ratio 
! None 1.90 11.48 
i .005 2.10 10.69 10.0 6.9 
i .010 2.17 10.68 14.1 7.0 
:020 2.04 11,06 7.0 3.6 


Note: Although the response due to Nopgro was highly significant, average daily gain and 
feed conversion in this test were adversely affected by unfavorable weather conditions. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e London, Can. e Mexico, D.F. 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A&D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes and other products 


; 
® 


enzymes that 
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FOR PROFITABLE RESULTS 


REMARKS ON RESULTS OF THIS UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT 
—and economic summary 


A substantial improvement in average daily 
gain and efficiency of feed utilization was noted 
in all three enzyme-supplemented lots as 
compared with the negative control. Optimum 
performance was observed at an input rate 
of .01 lb. of Nopgro per head per day. The 
dollars-and-cents value of the superior show- 
ing made by Lot III is given in the economic 
summary following. 


Economic Summary 


The information above reveals an increased 
profit of $5.04 per head as a result of feeding 
Nopgro (.01 lb. per head per day). Below are 
the calculations from which this figure is 
derived. 


(1) Improvement in average daily gain (0.27 lb. 
per head per day) x number of days on test (140) 
= 37.8 lb., increased live weight per animal. 


(2) Increased live weight per animal (37.8 Ib.) 
x arbitrary market value ($25 per cwt)=$9.45, 
gross improvement in market value per animal. 


COMPANY 


Corbeil, France « Sydney, Australia 


(3) Average daily feed intake for Nopgro cattle 
(23.21 lb.) less average feed intake for control 
cattle (21.86 lb.)=1.35 lb. per head per day 
extra feed intake for Nopgro-fed animals. 


(4) Increased daily feed intake for Nopgro lot 
(1.35 lb.) x number of days on test (140) =189 lb., 
total increase in feed intake for each animal 
receiving supplemental Nopgro. 


(5) Total increase in feed intake for Nopgro-fed 
cattle (189 lb.) x approx. value of composite 
ration=$4.41, total extra feed cost per Nopgro- 
fed animal. 

(6) Gross increase in market value of Nopgro- 
fed animals ($9.45) less extra feed cost ($4.41) 
= $5.04, increased profit per head due to presence 
of Nopgro in the ration. 


ana com- 


infor- 


Nopco Chemical Company 
Agricultural Division 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Would like to have a round-up of information on 
Nopgro 


Street address——____ 


City, zone, state 
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‘What’s New?’ Topic 
For Oklahoma Poultry 
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Industry Get-Together 
OKLAHOMA CITY — Topics rang- 


poultry injections to overproduction 
; of turkeys were covered as Oklahoma 
poultrymen met here recently for 
their 24th annual Poultry Industry 
Get-Together. Theme for the meeting 
was “What's New?” 

Dr. Robert Leonard, Muskogee, 
Okla., poultry pathologist and one of 
the limited number of veterinarians 
in the nation practicing in poultry, 
told industry leaders that outbreaks 


Increase efficiency 


+ viene of diseases during the last 12 months 
ol wien. have not been as acute as formerly, 


but diseases have become more chron- 
ic and harder to treat. 

“What is alarming is the increas- 
ing number and severity of fungus 
diseases the past three years,” said 
the poultry pathologist. “We're not 
only finding these fungus infestations 
in poultry and animals, reports indi- 

come in slide type, two orthree = | mas cate the problem in humans is in- 

way with manual or push button © creasing equally as fast. 

controls. Valves can be installed “It’s a baffling thing. Treatment is 

with V4 in. vinyl! tubing from generally ineffective. And, we veteri- 


° : : narians are not alone. Human medi- 
THE SHELBY MANUFACTURING CO. 


3 wey valve 


SIDNEY, 


cine so far has been unable to come 
up with a satisfactory answer to the 


When the Arbor Acres 50 was offered to the industry a year ago — after five 

years of research, development and field testing — some of our competitors 

embarked on a campaign to discredit the ability of the 50 to perform as well 
as the old Arbor Acres White Rock. 


Those who had cooperated with us by field-testing the 50 knew it was 
superior to any broiler breeder pullet previously or currently on the market. 
But during the interim period while most broiler men were growing their first 
flocks of 50’s .. . before they had conclusive figures of their own . . . they were 
being bombarded by salesmen whose sole mission was 
to knock ‘‘the new Arbor Acres chicken’”’. 


arbor acres 


A; the 50's progressed through the brooder house (during 
the roughest winter in years) with amazing livability .. . and 
through the growing period toward maturity with outstanding 
health and vigor . . . the stories of these competitors began 

to fall apart. As customer after customer housed a larger percentage of out-of-season 
pullets than ever before, and reported ‘‘best ever’’ production and hatchability (which Arbor 
Acres had assured their customers they could expect from the 50), there was only one story 


left to tell. 


They said the offspring wouldn't grow! And for several months, until the first few million 50 crosses 
went through dressing plants, they really did create a doubt in the minds of some good industry 


businessmen. 


But now these men have their own figures. They know that total broiler performance, as well as 
breeder performance, is the best they ever had. Your near-by Arbor Acres representative has 
the facts, and would welcome the chance to discuss them with you. If you haven't yet tried 

50’s, we sincerely recommend them to you. If you have had 50's of your own, we're 
confident you will not accept substitutes when placing your next breeding stock orders. 


distribution centers: 
Concord, N.C. Springdale, Ark. Blairsville,Ga. Carthage, 


Miss. « San Luis Obispo, Cal. « Albertville, Ala. ¢ Tenaha, Tex. 
Dahlonega, Ga. . Thorntown, Ind. . Skowhegan, Me. 


Dr. Leon- 


spreading fungus menace,” 
ard said. 

Speaking of jet-medicine, the poul- 
try doctor said, “We're using the new 
ultra-pressure needle-less hypodermic 
syringe for injecting poultry and 
other small animals. This is new in 
human medicine also. Biggest advan- 
tage is speed and complete absence 
of pain or shock.” 

Turkey Problems 

Problems in Oklahoma's turkey 
industry were discussed by Mike 
Hallren, Fairview, Okla., turkey proc- 
essor, and Paul Lortscher, Muskogee, 
Okla., Swift & Co. 

Mr. Hallren commented, ‘People 
call and ask what turkeys are worth 
and I tell them they are worth what 
the market will pay. Turkey produc- 
ers must realize in order to sell tur- 
keys they must have a buyer and the 
buyer must have a demand. In the 
absence of demand, caused by over- 
supply, there is no market.” 

Both Mr. Hallren and Mr. Lort- 
scher claimed Oklahoma turkey pro- 
ducers did not produce enough high 
quality fancy turkeys. “It’s the fancy 
grades that people are demanding and 
the majority of birds I buy just don't 
have the finish to assure the dressed 
turkey is going to have the bloom 
after it is frozen and made available 
to the housewife,” Mr. Hallren com- 
mented. 

“I'm convinced turkey growers 
need to pay more attention to the 
job of growing high quality birds. 
They need to clean up a lot of their 
management practices and quit wor- 
rying about markets. If they will do 
this, they will have a good market,” 
Mr. Halliren declared. 

Commenting on the glut of broilers 
on the market. Mr. Lortscher said, 
“I don’t think there is going to be 
any price relief until the first of next 
year. This tremendous push to mar- 
ket, this overproduction has _ hurt 
Swift & Co., at Muskogee. We de- 
pend on a so-called free produced 
bird for processing. But, there has 
been such a swing toward totally in- 
tegrated operations between feed 
companies and processors that there 
are very few of these free producers 
left and we are of short supply.” 

The packing plant official predict- 
ed a good outlook for broiler produc- 
tion in Oklahoma based upon the 
need to supply independent proces- 
sors. “However, if this doesn’t hap- 
pen, we may be forced into an inte- 
grated operation to keep our plant 
going,” Mr. Lortscher said. 


Oppose Plans to Extend 
Egg, Chick Controls 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Georgia 
Hatchery Assn. has gone on record 
opposing plans of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to extend further 
controls over interstate movement of 
hatching eggs and chicks. 

It was noted that poultrymen have 
until Nov. 9 to protest the regula- 
tions which were revealed last July. 

William Cox, president, Cedartown, 
was asked to inform the Animal Dis- 
ease Eradication Division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, of the 
association’s opposition to the plan. 
It was felt that the plan involved 
too many complicated proposals to 
be practical. 
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TETRAFUME SAVES PROFITS » +e does MORE than act as an all-insect 


fumigant. Tetraftume also helps cool grain, helps control 
moisture, helps remove musty and ground odors. 


TETRAKIL SAVES PROFITS »»-by protecting grain in flat storage 


> ae and farm bins. This fumigant is effective even in loosely 


constructed bins. 


TETRASPOT SAVES PROFITS . « » by controlling partial infestation with- 


> aa out the cost of fumigating the whole bin. Costs less because 


vou use less of it. 


Douglas Fumigants... like all Douglas products—have been developed 


and perfected through 45 vears of professional service to the Grain Industry. 


Contact your Douglas Man today for 


FREE GRAIN INSPECTION EMICAL = E 


without obligation—Or write direct to... East 16th ican. North Kansas City, Missouri 
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More meat with Terramycin 


Small amounts of Terramycin in beef feeds help pro- 

duce more gains per day and send animals to market 

faster. 
A summary of Terramycin growth trials, both high 

and low roughage, shows: 

e Terramycin in the feed increased growth in 9 out of 
every 10 trials. 

e The increases averaged 8.26%. 

e To break even* on using Terramycin costs, all you 
need is a 1.2% increase in gain—less than 1% as much 
as the average reported above. 


Less feed per pound of gain 


The same studies also showed: 

e Terramycin reduced the amount of feed needed to 
produce a pound of gain in 16 out of every 17 trials. 

e The improvements averaged 7.45%. ‘ 

e To break even* on using Terramycin in the feed, all . 


that is needed is a 1.3%, increase in feed efficiency I rra myc 


less than '5 as much as the average reported above. “e 


Greater disease control, too 


Terramycin in one or more of its product forms is an 
aid in the prevention, treatment or reduction of losses 
associated with 

anaplasmosis pleurisy 


® scours (also known as 
infectious enteritis 
white scours** 
salmonella infections 
black scours 
bloody dysentery 
bacterial diarrhea 
bacillary infections 
associated with virus 
diseases) 

e leptospirosis 


e@ setbacks at times of stress 


@ respiratory diseases 
pneumonia 
bronchitis 


The potency-protected molecule 
makes the difference 


shipping fever 
(Also known as 
hemorrhagic septicemia, 
stockyards pneumonia) 


navel ill 

nephritis 

metritis 

wound infections 
secondary infections** 


liver abscesses 

malignant edema 
e blackleg 

e calf diphtheria 


to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 


There is a difference in anti- H) CH, OH(OH) N(CH, 
biotics. And Terramycin has 
an important one. It’s the 4YYY ) 

| 
only commonly used broad 
spectrum farm antibiotic ~CONMs 
with the unique hydrogen- OH O OH O 


hydroxyl pair (circled at right) that helps protect stability 
... helps you make sure you get the potent antibiotic you 
paid for. 

Ask for potent Terramycin—in your feeds, drinking water 
treatments, tablets, injections or mastitis treatments. Rely 
on your veterinarian for accurate diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. 

* Based on total feed costs of $37.79 per ton,a feed efficiency 
of 12.12, a market price for cattle of 25¢ per pound, and 75 
mg. of Terramycin per head per day. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York 17, N.Y. 


Science for the world’s well-being 
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Pilot Cooperative 
Feedlot in N. Dak. 
Described at Event 


MINNEAPOLIS—A pilot coopera- 
tive feedlot operation, with an initial 
capacity of 2,000 head and an ulti- 
mate capacity in excess of 10,000 
head, is being established on an 8&7- 
acre tract of land near Minot, N.D 
by the North Dakota Farmers Union 

Glenn A. Long, manager, Farmers 
Union Marketing Assn., reported this 
development at the 33rd annual ses- 
sion of the American Institute of Co- 
operation 

“The feedlot, as it now stands on 
the planning boards, calls for a mini- 


“sO why not order SUPER c 3 (pure reef oyster shell flour mum of construction,” Mr. Long said 
with trace minerals from the sea) with your next shipment of “It will utilize self-feeders with no 
SHELLBUILDER poultry-size pure reef oyster shell.” feed plant to be constructed at the 

feedlot site .. The Farmers Union 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY \Warine Building * Houston, Texas Grain Terminal Assn. (GTA) will be 


ACCURACY 


ALL IN A 
DAY'S WORK 


STEINLITE 


MOISTURE TESTER! 


1. Weigh out 250 
gram sample 


WITH A 


2. Pour into 500-RC funnel 


3. Note temperature and 
release sample into 
test cell 


4. Check meter and find 
moisture content on chart 
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New Model 500-RC makes 300 to 400 
tests each working day! 
When the trucks start rolling in, vou need accurate, reliable 
tests fast. And that’s the way vou get ‘em ina minute or 


less with the STEINLITE 500-RC. Its larger 250 gram 
sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 
to weigh out. Quick, four-step operation. simplified charts, 
and “memory refresher” instruction panel all help save time, 
save mistakes, save money 

Other points to compare: 4°, to 36° moisture range; 
calibrated to U.S.D.A. standards; special dustproof, anti-static 
construction; free loaner service; full year’s guarantée. 
Trade up! Your 500-RC will pay for itself over and over in 
time and accuracy savings! Write for complete information 
and liberal trade-in allowance on your present tester. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


DEPT FS-9, 618 W JACKSON BLVD e CHICAGO 6, ILLINOS 


the prime supplier of feed.” He said 
feed will be shipped to the coopera- 
tive feedlot from GTA’s feed plant 
at Minot, N.D. And he added, “The 
feeding program will consist of uti- 
lizing a maximum amount of locally 
grown grains and roughages with em- 
phasis being placed on those feed 
grains that are produced in surplus 
in the trade territory.” 

Mr. Long related that the pilot 
feedlot, which may be the first of a 
line of cooperative feedlots in North 
Dakota and elsewhere in the terri- 
tory serviced by the Farmers Union 
Marketing Assn., is the result of a 
study made by a special committee 
of the North Dakota Farmers Union 
upon the instruction of its member- 
ship. Establishment of the coopera- 
tive feedlot, he indicated, is a move 
to counteract an accelerated trend in 
the U.S. toward decentralization of 
the livestock marketing industry 


Changes Related 

As a representative of an organi- 
zation which believes “the livestock 
producer's interests are best served 
through large terminal livestock mar- 
kets,” Mr. Long listed for his audi- 
ence some of the changes which have 
evolved in the feeding and market- 
ing of livestock 

“Many of the major meat packers 
have established direct buying facili- 
ties and local buying stations,” he 
said. “Many livestock marketing co- 
operatives have established local con- 
centration points and auction mar- 
kets in order to counteract the direct 
buying program of the packing in- 
dustry. Private industry also has de- 
veloped large numbers of local live- 
stock auctions and local livestock 


markets 

‘Recent development of large live- 
stock feedlots by packers and othe: 
private interests has caused us some 
concern. The development of vertical 
integration in the livestock feeding 
business has offered new problems to 
the cooperative livestock marketing 
institutions of the country 

“It is our observation that most of 
these large feedlots sell direct to 
packers and processors. Many pack- 
ers and retailers have entered the 
livestock feeding business or entered 
into contractual arrangements with 
large feedlot operations.” 

Money for financing the pilot co- 
operative feedlot is to come from a 
common stock sale and some federal 
lending agency 

A temporary board of directors se- 
lected by the North Dakota Farmers 
Union decided to raise $75,000 
through the sale of common stock. 
Additional financing, the directors 
said, could be arranged through the 
Bank of Cooperatives or through 
some other federal lending agency 

The next step for the new corpor- 
ation was inviting the engineering 
department of North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College to be the construction 
consultant for the original physical 
facilities of the feedlot. Construction 
was started in the spring of this year, 
and the North Dakota group hopes 
to have the feedlot in operation yet 
this year. 

Marketing and Shipping 

In addition to GTA being the prime 
supplier of feed, the Farmers Union 
Marketing Assn.’s livestock market- 
ing operations at South St. Paul, 
Minn., and at West Fargo, N.D., will 
handle marketing for the feedlot and 
the Farmers Union Federated Ship- 
ping Assn. at Minot, one of the larg- 
est shipping associations in the U.S., 
will provide transportation facilities 
for both feeders going into the feed- 
lot and finished animals leaving it. 

“The success and growth of this 
initial operation will determine the 
possibilities of future developments 
along the line of cooperative feedlots 
in North Dakota and elsewhere in the 
territory serviced by the Farmers 
Union Marketing Assn.,"" Mr. Long 
said. 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 
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That's the kind of service that has helped George Simon, Farley, lowa, Wayne Feed dealer, 
grow from 50 tons to 200 tons per month in just 10 years. s Wayne “Personalized Service” 
does offer you “More for your Money” growth opportunity. Mr. Simon says, “A key factor 
in the successful management and growth of a feed store is the ability to meet feeder demand 
and to provide the best in service and products.”’ Mr. Simon builds his business on Customer 
satisfaction and the results they get with Research assured quality Wayne Feeds, and the 
many advantages of his Wayne dealership. # Allied Mills, maker of Wayne Poultry and Live- 
stock feeds, has always had a strong belief in the role of the retail supplier... a belief backed 
by Wayne Personalized Service programs such as: sales training for the dealer and his 
employees ... guidance and help in establishing bulk, grinding and mixing, and grain bank 
programs ... resale work by trained company representatives . . . technical assistance by 
poultry and livestock specialists ... advertising and promotion support both nationally and 
locally, and many others. # Simons Feed Store is getting ‘More 
for Their Money” with Wayne right now... and in the future 
too. Now is a good time for you to investigate the ‘More for 
your Money” opportunities with Wayne. For full information, 
write to Allied Mills, Inc., Service Offices, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 8uilders of Tomorrow's Feed...Today! 


Executive Offices: Chicago, Ill. Mills at: Guntersville, Ala. © Gainesville, Ga. © Peoria, Ill. © East St. Louis, Ili, © Fort Wayne, Ind. © Mason City, la. © Omaha, Neb. © Buffalo, N.Y. © Everson, Pa. © Memphis, Tenn. © Fort Worth, Tex. © Portsmouth, Va. 
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Ends Bridging and Clean-Out Probiems! 


The auger and the new Brock “All-Out” 
Bottom form a single unit with no reduc- 
tion in bin capacity! Now, the large 4” 
auger enters the entire bin bottom. This 
greater penetration allows the auger to reach 
all the feed. Agitation is increased; and 
bridging, jamming and sticking are virtu- 
ally eliminated. 

Brock Bulk Feed Bins with the new “All- 
Out” Bottom are available in both side- 


BROCK MANUFACTURING, INC. - DEPT. F-5 


NEW 


Brock 


Bottom 


draw (4- to 8'4-ton sizes) and center-draw 
(3- to 744-ton sizes) models in 6’ and 9’ 
diameters. Rugged weatherseal construc- 
tion features heavy-guage galvanized steel; 
girder-like angle-iron legs with steel brac- 
ing, and caulked seams and bolts with Neo- 
prene washers. Easy-to-reach, slanting 22” 
fill-hole permits filling the entire bin. There 
is no better bulk feed bin made! Write for 
literature and prices today. 


“All-Out” 


BULK FEED BIN 


+ MILFORD, INDIANA 


ITE 


wil 


w 
OR 


VIN RETURNABLE 
BAG PROGRAMS 


THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CO. 


322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Specialists 


BA 2-7877 


FARM SERVICE SCHOOL—Representatives from six states who attended 
the recent Honegger Farm Service School held in Fairbury, UL, are shown 
above. In the front row, from left to right, are: Les Plattner, instructor from 
Goodfield, ll.; Eugene Melroy, Lincoln, Neb.; Ted E. Shrader, Osceola, Iowa; 
Art McLoughlin, instructor from Chillicothe, IIL, and Kenneth Malpert, Desh- 
ler, Neb. In the second row are: Bob Davis, instructor from Fairbury, UL; 
Charles St. John, Waldorf, Minn.; Richard Frantz, Grand Junction, Lowa; 
Merle Suntken, Montpelier, Ohio; Ralph Milligan, Greensburg, Ind.; Olie 
Gregory, Bourbon, Ind., and Leland Felt, Adel, Iowa. In the back row are: 
Paul J. Maas, Stillman Valley, Ill.; Albert Charlson, Lexington, IL; Gerald 
Wagoner, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Ronald Gordon, Boone, Iowa; Darrel Lober, Fair- 
bury, Ill., and Wayne Stubbendeck, Elmwood, Neb. 


Honeggers’ Holds 
Farm Service School 


FAIRBURY, ILL.—Representatives 
from six states attended the recent 
Honegger Farm Service School held 
here. 

Question and answer periods, class- 
room discussions and on-the-farm 
demonstrations were packed into five 
days for the Big “H’” representatives. 
Honeggers’ & Co. reports that the 
school “covered the latest advances in 
agricultural research, feeding pro- 
grams and sales techniques to help 
the ‘students’ give improved services 
to farmers in their areas.” 

“Professors” at the school were 
Honeggers’ officials who passed on 
first-hand knowledge from their vari- 
ous fields. One of the highlights of 
the school’s activities was a tour of 
the 600-acre Honegger Research 


Farm where the “students” saw how 
new feeding programs and manage- 
ment practices are born and perfect- 
ed. Those attending also saw first 
hand the company’s breeder hatchery 
and electronically controlled push - 
button feed mill. 

Those who carried diplomas back 
home were: Eugene Melroy, Lincoln 
Neb.; Ted E. Shrader, Osceola, Iowa; 
Kenneth Malpert, Deshler, Neb.; 
Charles St. John, Waldorf, Minn.; 
Richard Frantz, Grand Junction, 
Iowa; Merle Suntken, Montpelier, 
Ohio; Ralph Milligan, Greensburg, 


ind.; Olie Gregory, Bourbon, Ind.; 


Leland Felt, Adel, Iowa; Paul J. 
Maas, Stillman Valley, Ill.; Albert 
Charlson, Lexington, Ill.; Gerald 
Wagoner, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Ronald 


Gordon, Boone, Iowa; Darrel Lober, 
Fairbury, Ill, and Wayne Stubben- 
| deck, Elmwood, Neb. 
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VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


broilers 
* layers 

* breeders 
* turkeys 

* dairy 

* beef 

* swine 
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Put more eggs 
in your layer feeds 


with Dawe’s 


There are more eggs in a ton and more profit for 
the poultryman, when you fortify your layer feeds 
with Vitamelk Egg. This specialized Vitamelk, de- 
veloped by Dawe’s Nutrition Research and Tech- 
nical Service, provides the micronutrients essential 
to sustained high-level production. 

Vitamelk Egg is a Dawe’s quality-controlled pre- 
mix of vitamins, trace minerals and unidentified 
factors at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
layer feed performance. In Vitamelk Egg, you have 
full fortification in a single package. This simplifies 
your job of fortifying to make your feeds more 
productive. 

More eggs in a ton of feed mean lower cost per 
dozen. This is the payoff for the poultryman. It is 
your payoff, too, because that is the basis on which 
your feeds are judged. 

Talk layer feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in layer nutrition. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
A8OO South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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Convention 


Calendar 


HE 


Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed | 


Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec.. W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis 
15. 


Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 


Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 


Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 21—Minnesota Beef Cattle- 
Grassland Field Day; Rosemount 
Soils Farm, Rosemount, Minn.; Dr. 
O. E. Kolari, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Sept. 22-23—Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-28—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 27-29—12th Animal Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 


BBT-500 


MODEL 


The tcp beg and bulk combination transport . . 
9” 12" 9 auger system 


push-button operation — large 
= plus hydraulic sliding comipartment doors. 


There’s a 


BULK BODY 


JOB FITTED...JOB PRICED 


To Fit Every Price Tag! 


««» $1190.00 to $13,000.00 


MODEL 


BT-300 


Features full hydraulics — 


‘push-button’ 


ment dump 


MODEL if 


B-60 


Designed for the 
new Quik dealer or 
as additional equip- 
ment for the larger 
volume dealer, it's 
economically priced 
Features 6"- 6” 
graduated flighting 


system. 


) 


tributor . . 


Distributorships 
still welcome in 


controlled 
—twin floor augers and 
hydraulic sliding compart- 


some preferred areas 


PICK THE PRICE TAG 


THAT FITS YOUR FEED OPERATION 


There’s no other feed business quite like your own. That's 
why we build a full line of bulk feed bodies and transports, 
including special bodies for molasses and other tough-to- 
handle commodities . . . all job fitted and job priced to suit 
your feed operation perfectly. Call or write your Chief dis- 
. let him prove why Henderson Chief bodies 
and transports are first in quality .. . first in economy. 


P. O. Box 60, Dept. J69 
Manchester, lowa 


AT NO OBLIGATION, PLEASE SEND ME COMPLETE DETAILS ON | 
THE FOLLOWING CHIEF BODIES AND TRANSPORTS — AND | 
NAME OF CHIEF DISTRIBUTOR IN MY AREA | 

Model Model 0) Model 0D) Model Model 
0 8-500 0 BBT-500 B-60 BT-300 0 B-300M | 
[] Model 1 Model (1 Model 0 Model (Molasses | 

FT-300 B8-71-T B-300R BB-61 Body) | 
NAME___ 
COMPANY NAME — — 
ADDRESS | 
STATE 
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tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 
vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 11-12—Missouri Turkey Short 
Course and Show; University of Mis- 


| souri, Columbia; sec., Missouri Poul- 


try Improvement Assn., E. M. Funk, 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Oct. 12-13— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-17—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 


| din, Ky.; field mgr., Kentucky Poul- 
| try Improvement Assn., John W. Tut- 


| Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; 


tle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit III; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
co-spon- 


| sored by California Hay, Grain & 


Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 18-19—National Broiler Coun- 
cil; King Edward Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss.; exec. v.p. Frank Frazier, 
Byrd Building, Richmond 26, Va. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 


MINERALS 


U.S. YARDS 
CHICAGO 9 


Free-Choice Mineral Mix 
Contains % steamed bone meal . . .6% 
phosphorus. Guaranteed that your livestock 


will eat it free choice. 
Mineral Block 
... not only salt and trace minerals, but 
also the needed calcium and phosphorus 
(6%). Guaranteed palatable. 
Mixing Mineral 

Contains 9% 
trace minera 
tom mixing. 
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Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, 
chm., Dairy Husbandry Dept. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Nov. 19-21—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 


| ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Dealers Nutrition 


| 


| Conference; University of Nebraska, | 


Nov. 1—Animal! Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip | 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 

ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
5-8—National Renderers 
Assn., Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y.; asst. sec., Rose Al- 
pert, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago 
2, Ill. 

Nov. %7-8—Nebraska Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; National Guard 
Armory, 176 No. 10th St., Lincoln; 
sec., Doyle H. Free, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Bldg., University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec., LP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 


Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 18-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 


PEDIGREE PENS... 


today’s Peterson Male is here 
in volume! 


PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Lincoln; Dr. P. L. Kelly, chm., Dairy 
Husbandry Dept. 
Dec. 5-6—North Dakota Turkey 


Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 


| Fargo; 


sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 


| State University Station, Fargo. 


Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 


| American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
| eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
| Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 


sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 


| Animal Industry Dept. 


1962 
Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 


| 69, Mount Morris, Il. 
Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- | 


Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 


| Deale ypoo A - 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, | calers Acm.; Cla i Hotel, In 


grain 
fumigation 


Easy-to-use Larvacide automatic 
sprinkler system—designed for 
sure killing action in flat storage. 
FDA has accepted Larvacide as 
free from requirement for 
tolerance. Built-in warning 
odor. Consult us on all 
grain fumigating problems. 


Larvacide 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Agricultural Division 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


A HEIL Dryer 


can save you 
thousands of dollars... 


Some reasons why: 


Fuel Savings Unmatched — Constant 
improvements in the operating efficiency 
of a Heil dryer have made it the most 
economical unit on the market to operate. 


Every Particle Properly Dried — 

That’s because the multi-pass drum 

keeps lighter particles moving quickly 

along the hot air stream . . . retards the 
1 heavier and bigger particles until the 
| exact amount of moisture has been re- 
moved. Result; high production, uniform 
drying at lowest operating costs. 


Special Offer — names of plants using 


Heil dryers on request. 


_| Check with these plants 
. .. find out why a Heil 


Cutaway view of com- 
dryer can save thousands 


plete Heil dryer with 


THE HEIL co. 


discharge end at right. of dollars for you. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ARNOLD DORYER 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


3000 WEST MONTANA STREET * 
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dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 
Jan, 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 


ARD GRAIN COMPANY Association of North Dakota; Civic 
ik Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bldg., 


Buyers and Sellers 
of Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 


facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS : 


& Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta. Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1—New Hampshire 


A U B E Y D M 4 L LS Poultry Health Conference; Univer- 


sity of New Hampshire, Durham; 


R E D b f F DS Richard Warren, Poultry Science 
Dept. 


Feb. 1—Missouri Turkey Day; Uni- 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY versity of Missouri, Columbia; sec., 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn., 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST E M Funk, Box 568, Columbia. 


Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 


a This 20% LOSS 


Aortic rupture can wipe out 20 per cent of a turkey flock. One investigator, for example, 
reports losses up to 15 birds a day in a flock of 1800 tom turkeys. 

Serrasite Premix, the first tranquilizing agent accepted for use in turkey 
feeds, lowers blood pressure and stops these losses, which once were considered 
inevitable by growers. 

But ese only feed manufacturers with F.D.A. clearance may blend Serpasil” Premix with 
turkey feeds and put this poultry-saving, profit-making ration on the market. 


When aortic rupture strikes this year, killing turkeys and swelling the demand 
for feeds containing Sexrasit, will you be ready to meet the emergency? 


New Drug Application forms for Serpasit Premix are available from CIBA Pharmaceu- 
tical Products Inc., Animal Health Marketing Division, P. O. Box 313, Summit, N. J.; The 
Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif.; Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


/2945FK 


In Canada: Cipa Company Limirtep, Dorval, Quebec. sereasic® premix (reserpine premix CIBA) 


Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 
and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyc. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southera 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Feb. 7-9— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board 
of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb. 12-13—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Manage- 
ment Dept. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 


| Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
| G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 


Seattle 4. 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J 
Pau! Williams, 615 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept.. Virginia 


| Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 


Feb. 26-March 1 — Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 


| sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C D 


Story. head, Anima! Science Dept. 

March 2-3—Oklahoma Feed Indus- 
try Conference and Work Shop; 
Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water; Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, chm., 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 8-9—M ar yland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Dept., University of Mary- 
land, College Park. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4 

March 15-17 — Pacific Dairy and 
Poultry Assn.; Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 
1304 E. 7th St., Los Angeles 21. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil. 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Blidg., 
725 - 15th St N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 25-30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4. Il 

March 28—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Dr. Lawrence E. Carpen- 
ter, Executive Director, Distillers 
Feed Research Council, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 


T. E. STIVERS CO. 


DECATUR, GA. 
CONSULTING DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 
Mill Modernization Studies 


. 
| 
Help Flockowners Avoi | 
| 

| 
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CHARTER MEMBERS AT COLUMBUS FEED CLUB EVENT—Charter 
Columbus Feed Club who attended an anniversary party 
Southern Hotel in Columbus recently are 
are: Cleon C. Welch; John Baringer, 
& 
M. Brinker, National Distillers Products 
and R. W. Liston, Eshelman Grain Co., 


members of the 
of the group at the 


From left to right in the front row 


chief, Ohio Division of Plant Industry 


Department of Agriculture; George 
Co.; H. R. Kagay, The Mill Mutuals, 
Inc. Left to right in the 
Grain Co.; Harry L. Shrode, 
Department of Agriculture; 


second row are: 
J-M Trading Corp.; Eugene O. Thomas, Ohio 
John Russell, 


shown here. 


(Tommy) Thompson, Ohio 


George S. Dresbach, The Scioto 


Russells Co.; Max Latham, Max 


Latham Grain Co., and Charles W. Gooding, The Ohio Seed Co. Charter 
members who were not present when the photo was taken include Ivan 
Hill, Ivan Hill Implement Co.; Ray Reid, Manufacturer’s Agent, and Mike 
Karr, Karr & Co. 

tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 4 

ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 Hog Crop Expanding 


Shops Bidg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 138—Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec. 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Clut 
Bidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas 

May 4-5—Illinois Grain Dealers 
Assn.; St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
Ill.; exec. sec.,, Donald E. Palmer, 
910 Lehmann Bidg., Peoria, Il. 

May 10-11—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn. Convention and Poultry 
Jubilee; Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh 
Box 567, Montgomery 

May 10-i2—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

May 27-28—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

June 28-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers National Assn.; Sheraton 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada; sec., Ontario Division, H. J. 
Willcock, 356 Eastern Ave., Toronto 
8, Ontario. 

July 17-19—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; St. Louis, Mo.; 
sec., American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, Don M. Turnbull, 521 E 
63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry | 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. | 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay. | 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William | 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 | 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, III. 

1963 

March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec.. 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. | 


P. O. Box 768, Kansas City 41, Mo 


Now, But Upturn End 
Could Come in 1962 


is in an expanding phase—but an end 
to the uptrend in farrowings for this 
cycle seems likely to arrive next 
year, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture observes in its August live- 


stock and meat situation report. 


Slaughter this summer, on a week- 
ly basis, has been averaging about 
the same as last year, but probably 


will edge 
ing weeks and 
a year 
Hog prices, which have been at about 
1960 levels this summer, are 


1962—any 
likely to be in 
Says, 
rowings may be 
This outlook is merely speculation at 
this point, 


WASHINGTON Hog production 


ahead of 1960 rates in com- 
then continue above 
earlier this fall, USDA says 


expect- 


ed to decline seasonally and be be- 
low last fall’s prices. Furthermore, | 
an upturn in price at the end of | 
1961, such as occurred in some re- | 
cent years, does not seem probable 
this fall | 

In the more distant future—on into | 


increase in farrowings is 
early pigs, USDA 
and the current uptrend in far- 
halted or nearly so 


however. 
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control of 
storage insect 
problems 


Total service—from chemicals 
to application equipment. Your 
Larvacide distributor has full 
technical facilities and know-how to 
help on all details . . . including 


automatic Larvacide systems. 


Laryagide 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agricultural Division 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Simplest and Most Economical Way 


to Convert to Bulk Delivery 


@ Can be mounted locally — detailed instruc- 


tions included. 

@ Unloads 1,000 Ibs. per minute. 

@ Handles molasses feeds easily. 

@ Can be mounted on left or right side 
truck. 

@ 6”. auger easy to attach or detach from 
truck. 

@ Complete hydraulic operation means less 
operating cost. 

@ All models come complete with hoses, 
power take-off, and hydraulic pump. 

@ Fills 12 ft. bins with standard auger — 16 
ft. bins wih 6 ft. folding extension. 

@ Models available for trucks with hoist. 

@ The U-2 model can be used to load trucks. 

@ Mounting is easy! Simply cut hole in floor 
and bolt trap unit on underside. 


Quick couplers for hydraulic lines, 
optional. A simple ratchet chain 
hoist raises and lowers the auger. 


for further information about the U-2, 4,6 unloaders, plus a full 
line of bulk feed bodies, bulk sack bodies, bulk fertilizer bodies, and 
the new Simonsen Feedilizer, a bulk feed bulk fertilizer body. All 
Simonsen equipment is tic tested. 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING ¢ C0. 


Depr. FS QUIMBY, IOWA PHONE 7 


A. >| & 
3 
\\ 
* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
WAY TO BUILD BULK FEED SALES 
PERFECT FOR SMALL OPERATOR — EXCELLENT AS STANDBY UNIT 
DELIVERY 
WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
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EXPELLER 


P. ©. Box 53 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
PEASIZE CAKE 


43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 


DOG FOOD RATIONS 


PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
AVAILABLE in carloads and trucklots throughout the year 
from our centrally loc.ted plant 


ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP | 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS | 


Phone: LA 23391 © | 


Georgia Egg Producer Uses ‘Carrier Boys’ 


McRAE, GA. — A South Georgia 
egg producer is finding the system 
used by newspapers to get papers to 
customers is working well in the egg 
business, too. 

He has gathered together a group 
of boys to carry eggs on routes, serv- 
ing regular customers just as the 
newspaper carriers do. 

With 8,000 hens on production, A. 
W. Hinson, Pine Valley Farms, a 
year ago started the system of using 
the boys, usually from 12 to 14 years 
of age. Today he has 15 of them 
carrying routes, and they are re- 
quired to sell a minimum of 15 dozen 
a week. 

The routes are in Macon, Ga., 60 
miles from McRae, and Mr. Hinson 
carries the eggs to a central location 
where the boys pick them up and 
start their rounds. 

Mr. Hinson has adopted many of 
the things the circulation manager 


Each motor has 
selected chorac- 
teristics for indi- 
vidual customers’ 
power require- 
ments. 


Cast iron reduc- 
tion gears give 
quiet trouble- 


free performance. 


Engineers Who Know Say... 


ANDERSON ROTARY STEAM TUBE DRYERS 
Are The Quality Standard for Dryers 


Large air intakes 
assure adequate 
ventilation. 


Rigid channel iron 
frames to assure 
stacking of dryers 
without distortion. 


Sturdy heavy 
gage steel shell. 


Steam tubes connect- 
ed to steam head at 
one end only permit- 
ting expansion and 
contraction and re- 
ducing danger of 
leaks and strains. 


Removable doors 
provide ventilation 
and easy access. 


Anti-friction, self 
aligning, roller bear- 
ings assure smooth, 


long operation. 


Without question, Anderson Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryers, either 72-tube or 92-tube, are considered 
by production engineers as the quality standard 
in equipment for drying granular materials. And 
rightly so, for these carefully engineered units, con- 
structed of materials best suited for the job, have 
proved their superior efficiency over and over again. 


Check the eight quality features indicated in the 
above photo. Remember, too, in addition to single 
unit installations, Anderson Dryers can be stacked 
two or three high — conserving floor space while 
processing your exact capacity requirements. 
Write for information on the uses, capacities and 
operations of these dryers. 


of a newspaper does before he hires 
a new boy on a route. One of these 
is to talk with the parents about the 
boy taking over, or building up a 
route, before he is placed. 

He says it is essential that the 
parents be willing to let the boy 
work and, if possible, he tries to get 
the parents to lead the boys and en- 
courage them to do a better job. The 
parents, if they are enthusiastic about 
the work for the boy, will mention 
to friends that the son has an egg 
route, and they’d appreciate having 
them buy from him, Mr. Hinson 

pointed out. 
| “You might be surprised but the 
boys do a real fine job,” he said. 

Most of the boys have routes that 
call for two deliveries a week, al- 
though some of them deliver only 
once a week, depending on how much 
money they want to make and how 
much free time they have. 

The amount of sales range from 40 
to 60 dozen a week from the 15 boys 
and depending upon how hard the 
boys work. 

The Hinson egg farm business was 
established seven years ago. After 
graduating from the University of 
Georgia College of Agriculture, Mr. 
Hinson worked for three years and 
then returned to his farm to start his 
egg business, with 500 layers. The en- 
terprise has grown to where the 
8,000 mark was reached last year. 

Supplies Restaurants 

In addition to having the system of 
boys selling eggs on routes, Mr. Hin- 
son also supplies eggs to restaurants 
and stores, as well as to a packer. 

For the routes he has his own 
printed carton, but the local institu- 
tional sales are in bulk. 

Mr. Hinson has grown most of his 
flock himself, but recently, in order 
to speed up replacements, he has 
been using some started pullets and 
the results have been good, and he 
expects to continue to buy started 
pullets. 

To provide a steady production, he 
keeps his flock about two months 
apart on replacements, and his sys- 
tem of selling and production has 
| grown to such an extent that he has 
installed automatic feeders. Restrict- 
| ed feed is being tried on the farm, 
too, by putting out 400 lb. of oats on 
the range, cutting out all other feeds. 
“The hens don’t get so fat and the 
mortality rate has been reduced,” he 
said. 

Getting boys to deliver routes is 
no great problem, Mr. Hinson reports. 
Each boy with a successful route is a 
means of recruiting other boys. His 
friends see him making a few extra 
dollars each week. He has spending 
money that they don’t have and they 
want a route, too. So they are re- 
ferred to Mr. Hinson who talks with 
them and their parents to see if they 
are sincere in wanting to build up a 
route. 


WHAT: 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 


= 
| 
= 
| 
~~ 
THE V.D. ANDERSON C 
@ivision of the Internationa! Economy Cor, 
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from Dr. Salsbury’s exclusively 


Dr. Salsbury’s famous Wavac (drinking-water vaccine) is now packaged 

in a new ten-pack container that makes it easier to stock, handle, and sell. 

Note the new look .. . neat, compact appearance ... ten bottles of Wavac nested 
in a glistening, frosty white carton made of expandable polystyrene. 

Two kinds of Wavac to meet every flock need: Wavac in combined form 

to protect against Newcastle disease and infectious bronchitis; and 

Newcastle Wavac in single form. Wavac in the new Vac-Pak is being advertised 
to your customers. They’re looking for the “new look” in vaccine packaging — 
Vac-Pak. So stock and sell Wavac in the new Vac-Pak carton. 

Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representative or write direct. 


e Convenient, easy to handle and store, highly 
resistant to impact damage. 


e Vac-Pak is color-coded. Sealing tape identifies the 
contents, serial number, expiration date. 


e@ Same high-quality Wavac so well known to 
poultrymen everywhere. 


e Each bottle completely labeled—all directions 
on or inside fold-out label (see at right) 


LABORATORIES 


flowa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS —A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


: 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7679—Control Panel 
Indicating Light 

A new control pane! indicating light 
with noncorrosive exposed parts of 
moisture-proof and oil-tight design 
has been placed on the market by 
Semco Electric Controls, Inc. 

Trademarked Chem-I-Lite, the con- 
trol panel indicating light is said to 
be designed for quick installation, 
durability and economy. The bulb 
can be changed from either back or 
front of the panel, and the body is of 
chemical industry origin. The lens 
are furnished in vibrant colors. 

The lights are available in quantity 
direct from the manufacturer in red, 
white, yellow, green and blue. For 


additional information, check No. 
7679 on the coupon and mail. 
No. 7681—Antibiotic 
A new antibiotic that is said to 
control chronic respiratory disease 
(CRD) in chickens is now available 


through distributors of Elanco Prod- 
ucts Co., a division of Eli Lilly & Co. 

The manufacturer says that the 
antibiotic, called tylosin, reduces con- 
demnations at slaughter as well as 
death losses and improves weight 
gains and feed utilization. The new 
product is marketed under the trade- 
name Tylan (tylosin tartrate, Elan- 
co). 

Two forms of the antibiotic have 
been cleared for use in chickens. A 
soluble form is added to the chicken’s 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7672—Package Milling Unit 
No. 7673—Hopper Cor Vibrator 
No. 7674—Bulk Feed Body 

No. 7675—Duo-Directional Auger 
No. 7676—Weather Effect 

No. 7677—Scoop Auger 


Others (list numbers) 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —-FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


drinking water. An injectable form is 
given subcutaneously at the base of 
the head. 

Officials say that ‘Tylan injectable, 


when used at the recommended 25 
mg. per 2 lb. of body weight, pre- 
vented the establishment of CRD 
when given at the same time that 
birds were infected with fully viru- 
lent PPLO. Tylan soluble adminis- 
tered at the rate of 2 gm. per gallon 
of water for three days following ex- 
perimental infection was also effec- 
tive in preventing CRD.” 

Both forms of Tylan are said to 
have effectively controlled CRD when 
administration was delayed until the 
infection was established. Tests to 
indicate antibody build-up or pres- 
ence of PPLO, says the manufactur- 
er, revealed that the antibody effec- 
tively controlled the PPLO. The anti- 
biotic was also described as effective 
in the presence of vaccination 
stresses. 

“In field trials under commercial 
growing conditions, the antibiotic re- 
duced CRD death losses from 5.8% 


No. 7678—Controlled Feeding 
No. 7679—Control Panel Light 
No. 7680—Front End Loaders 
No. 7681—Antibiotic for CRD 
No. 7682—Poultry Calculator 
No. 7683—Rat Extermination 
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| birds. 


in control birds and 5.1% in birds on 
other treatments to 3.8%,” reports 
the manufacturer. “Condemnation 
rates averaged 3.7% for the control 
birds, 2.3% for those on other treat- 
ments and 14% for Tylan-treated 
Feed savings averaged 6.4% 
for the Tylan-treated birds, while 
chickens on other treatments showed 
a 15% improvement in feed efficiency 
over the controls.” 

For additional information, check 
No. 7681 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7673—Hopper Car 

Vibrator 

A hopper car vibrator, described as 
hand-portable, self-contained, gaso- 
line-operated and capable of develop- 
ing a force sufficient to unload an 
entire car from one location without 
manual assistance, has been an- 
nounced by the Martin Engineering 
Co. 

Officials say that at 3,000 rpm., the 
CCVG-3000 “Big Shake” vibrator pro- 
duces an unbalanced force of 6,600 


lb., capable of moving materials such 
as molasses, feed, rock phosphate and 
others. 

A built-in mounting clamp feature 
is said to insure secure attachment 
to any rigid angle. Unit mounts on 
open or covered cars and is adaptable 
to bulk-carrying rolling stock. 

One man can perform all unloading 
operations without getting into or 
under the car. The unit weighs 77 Ib. 

For additional information includ- 
ing a 42-page catalog, check No. 7673 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7674—Bulk Feed 
Transport Body 


A compartmented bulk feed trans- 
port body said to be low in initial 
cost and operating cost has been in- 
troduced by Baughman Manufactur- 
ing Co. The manufacturer states that 
the lower cost has been made possible 
by refinement and simplification of 
construction. 

Known as the SF-8, the body is 
available in 16 lengths from 10 to 40 
ft., with number of compartments 
ranging from 3 to 10, and volume 
from 314 to 1,250 cu. ft. Each com- 


| 


partment is 4 ft. wide (where length 
of body is not divisible by four, sec- 
ond compartment is 2 ft. wide). The 
compartmented construction of the 
body is said to permit the handling of 
several types of bulk feed simul- 


| taneously. 


Material is unloaded through a sys- 
tem of auger-type conveyors, includ- 
ing a 15-ft. discharge stack which 
rotates in a 280° arc and elevates to 
a height of 17% ft. (20 ft. discharge 
stack also available). Rate of delivery 
is % to 1 ton per minute. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7674 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7678—Controlled 
Feeding of Liquids, Solids 


The availability of a new bulletin 


| on feeding, weighing, blending and 


proportioning equipment for the con- 
trolled feeding of liquids and solids 
in process industries has been an- 
nounced by B-I-F Industries, a divi- 
sion of the New York Air Brake Co. 

The bulletin discusses such prod- 
ucts as proportioneer pumps for vol- 
umetic feeding of toxic, explosive or 
corrosive liquids and suspensions; the 
Omega Rotodip for wide-range feed- 
ing of slurries, low viscosity or corro- 
sive liquids; and the Proportioneers 
Blendamatic and two component 
blenders for continuous, in-line blend- 
ing of components without intermedi- 
ate mixing or storage. 

Other equipment featured in the 
bulletin includes the Omega compact, 
screw-type dry feeder for constant- 
rate feeding; Omega table model 
feeders for low-filling, low-power re- 
quirements of pulverized, floodable or 
granular solids; and Omega belt feed- 
ers and weighers for continuous gravi- 
metic feeding of dry solids. 

The eight-page, multi-color bulletin 
contains descriptive material, photo- 
graphs, schematics of typical process 
systems and a listing of industrial 
systems contained within the appli- 
cation range of B-I-F equipment. 

For a copy of this bulletin, check 
No. 7678 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7677—Scoop 
Auger 

Sudenga Industries, Inc., has an- 
nounced that its mew Sudenga Trac- 
tor Mounted Scoop Auger loads up 
trucks with grain as fast as they 
can drive in and out from under the 
swivel spout. 

Designed to work in grain storage 
buildings with flat slab floor, the 8-ft. 
wide unit backs into the grain while 


| its augers scoop the grain up into a 


| “blitz” 


| 10 in. auger, explain company offi- 


cials. By using a 10-ft. extension drag 
auger on each side, the unit makes a 


30-ft. swath through the storage 
building. A cable winch on the tube 
with a hydraulic hand pump on the 
scoop raises and lowers auger to 
desired heights. 

The unit operates off the tractor 
PTO system, with “live” PTO pre- 
ferred. The manufacturer says that 
attachments adapt it to any of the 
major lines of tractors. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7677 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7683—Rat 
Extermination 

Hess & Clark, which markets a 
ready-to-use rat bait known as 


Warfarat, is advocating a rural 
to rid farms of rats based 
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around bait stations placed at “blitz 
points.” These points include barn, 
corn crib, hog house, chicken house, 
granary, feed room, basement, garage, 
machine shed, brush piles. Each point 
may require up to five bait stations, 
depending on the amount of rat traf- 
fic, say Hess & Clark officials. 
Center of the Hess & Clark rat 
program is a new formulation for 
Warfarat—pellets. Officials report 
that tests firmly established the im- 
proved palatability and effectiveness 
of the new pellet form. They say 
that one advantage is that rats can 
carry the pellets into burrows and 
other cover where they prefer to eat. 
Warfarat pellets, which contain the 
anticoagulant ingredient Warfarin, 
are packed in individual 8 oz. bait 
stations, with 12 of the stations in a 
carry-home carton. The “blitz’”’ pro- 


| 
| 


gram is backed up by a money-back 

guarantee, states the manufacturer. 
For additional information, check 

No. 7683 on the coupon and mail. 


7680—Front End 
Loaders 


Introduction of two new four-wheel 
drive, rubber-tired, front-end loaders 
has been announced by The Frank G. 


Hough Co. These are the Model H-60 
with 1% cu. yd. capacity and the 
Model H-70 series “C” with 2% cu. 
yd. capacity buckets (S.A.E. rated). 

The “Payloader” units are said to 
have extra strong box-section boom 
arms located ahead of the operator's | 
compartment for safety. The single 
bucket-control cylinder is removed 
from areas of possible spillage. The 
manufacturer says that this design 
has resulted in from 4 to 10 fewer 
pivot and grease points and fewer 
parts to service and maintain. 


The manufacturer says that the hy- 
systems of the new 


= 


draulic models 


are closed and pressure-controlled to | 
exclude air-borne dust and moisture. 

Both models have adjustable 
bucket-type seats, and a_ steeply- 
sloped cowl, single bucket-control 
cylinder and the forward-positioned 
boom arms are said to give the oper- 
ator maximum visibility. 

Other features of these Payloader 
units include power-steering; power- 
brakes; power-shift transmissions; 
and four-wheel, air-controlled power- 
brakes have dual-brake pedals that | 
give the operator a choice of braking | 
with or without transmission en- | 
gaged. 

All shifts, up or down, forward or 


reverse, can be made “on-the-go” 
without having to stop and engage 
gears for “range-shifts.” 

The H-60 offers a choice of gasoline 
or diesel power with engines develop- 
ing 110 and 107 hp. respectively. 
Standard tires are 14:00 x 24-12 pr. 
The H-70 series “C”’ is powered by 


| a 148 hp. diesel engine. Standard 


tires are 16:00 x 24-12 pr. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7680 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7676—Weather 
Effect on Business 


The bag division of St. Regis Paper 
Co. has announced that it is offering 
a new service for its customers in 
the agricultural, chemical, food and 
rock products industries. It is a 
monthly forecast that is said to help 
determine how their business wili be 
affected by the weather. 

Called the St. Regis Weathervane, 
the service is reported to be exclusive 
with St. Regis in the bag and bag 


packaging equipment industry. It is 
said to pinpoint, area-by-area across 
the country, what the weather is 
most likely to be a month in advance, 
and what it most probably will be 
the following two months. It is de- 
signed as an across-the-board mar- 
keting aid for members of various in- 
dustries which package their products 
in multiwall and textile bags, state 
company officials. 

The weather information is sup- 
plied to St. Regis by Weather Trends, 
Inc., a private weather forecasting 
agency which is said to have a record 
of 75 to 85% accuracy in weather 
predictions. The report, in the form 
of a four-page newsletter, is mailed 
to St. Regis customers a week before 
the beginning of each month. Through 
maps and graphs, the Weathervane 
forecasts the weather in terms of 
temperature averages and the amount 
of precipitation that can be expected 
week by week in any given area of 
the country. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7676 on the coupon and mail. 
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No. 7672—Package 

J 
Milling Unit 

Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., has 
announced that it is producing a new 
package milling unit. It combines 
Jacobson-developed equipment. 

The Jacobson Speedy Hammermill 
in the package unit is said to include 
features of the bigger Jacobson ham- 
mermills, such as mono-cast bas2, 
staggered hammer arrangement, SKF 
deep groove ball bearings, and % in. 
hard-faced hammers. Complete with 
15 h.p. totally-enclosed motor and 
magnetic starter, the hammermill dis- 
charges into the back hopper of the 
mixer. 

The 2-ton special Jacobson vertical 
mixer has a capacity of 150 cu. ft. 
It is furnished with 10 h.p. enclosed 
motor, magnetic starter and pushbut- 
ton. The deluxe bagger is standard 
equipment and a built-in molasses 
blender is optional at extra cost. 

A 2,000 lb. capacity weigh bin is 
mounted on a hopper scale for ac- 


CLORO-FUME. 


Next time you fumigate your grain, try Clorofume® . 
field-proved new high-potency liquid fumigant. 
in label. recommended dosages . 
cost per bushel of grain protected. See how Clorofume® scores 

gives you long- 


highest kills on all stages of grain insect life . . 
est-lasting protection against reinfestation. Clorofume® contains 
23.75% carbon bisulfide — more than other fumigants — blended 
with chloroform and ethylene dibromide for sure, safe killing 


power. Registered by USDA and FDA, 


. and save 25% 


. Frontier’s 


Apply it yourself 


or more in 


listed with UL, rated 


fire and explosion safe by fire insurance companies. Clorofume® 


protects your grain and your buildings. 


Try it 


. check the 


results. Order from your distributor, or write Frontier, P. O. Box 
545, Wichita 1, Kansas. 


YOU ARE 


FRONTIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


division 


VULCAN MATERIALS COMPANY 
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curacy. The weigh bin discharges in- 
to a grinding bin of equal capacity so 
that grinding can be started while | 
the second draft is being weighed, | 
state company officials. The scale is | 
equipped with a tilt type mercury 
switch to shut off the customer's 
conveyor to the weigh bin for semi- 
automatic operation with a minimum 
of attention. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7672 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7682—Poultry 
Performance Calculator 


A program of breeder flock serv- 
ice, utilizing a new performance cal- | 
culator, has been announced by | 
Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 

The calculator (demonstrated in | 
the accompanying photo by Perry | 
Joiner (right), Cobb's Pedigreed 
Chicks, to Heber Padget, poultry sci- | 
ence service specialist for Gainesville | 
(Ga.) Milling Co.) is described as | 
basically a “poultry slide rule” that | 
is said to enable farm a ee 


trained in its use, to custom-build a 
flock feeding schedule to fit each local 
problem with scientific precision. The | 
calculator takes into consideration 
such variables as the caloric content | 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 
BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


Let us figure the 


cost of CDP delivered 


to your plant 
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Basic Reasons 
why YOU should 


Test after test proves Smith-Douglass CDP to be the 
OU ALITY MOST CONSISTENT feed phosphorus supplement. Con- 
tinuing nutritional tests prove that CDP is as good as or 


better than other feed phosphorus supplements. 


_ You are assured a continual supply of highly-available- 
SERVICE 


phosphorus, low-fluorine CDP. 


Smith-Douglass service will please you. 


CDP is the lowest cost, quality phosphorus product avail- 
able. All the phosphorus is biologically usable. With every 


VALUE 


shipment, you receive Integrity and Quality in Phosphorus. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


PHOSPHORUS CALCIUM FLUORINE 
Cc > 18.0% min. 31.0% min. 0.18% max. 
34.0% max. 


Screen analysis: All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 
mesh, plus or minus 5%. 


CDP IS A PRODUCT OF THE 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC.+ NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 


of the feed, prevailing temperatures 


and production levels. 


The result, according to Cobb’s of- 
ficials, is a flock feeding program for 


| Cobb White Rocks that aims for 


maximum performance. They em- 
phasize, however, that the calculator 
has been designed by the Cobb re- 
search department for specific appli- 
cation to the Cobb White Rock 
female. 

The breeder flock service program, 


| built collectively by Cobb research 


and sales-service people, will have 


| two major objectives: one, to demon- 


strate for flock owners and farm 
managers the correct use of the cal- 


| culator, and two, to make available 


to all Cobb customers a program of 
individualized counsel on flock man- 
agement and feeding programs. 

Cobb service people plan to demon- 
strate the calculator before individual 
farm managers and groups of flock 
owners. 

Officials report that “because the 


| Cobb calculator is a precise instru- 
| ment that requires brief training in 


its use, none will be distributed by 
mail.” For additional information, 
check No. 7682 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7675—Duo- 
Directional Auger 


Development of a duo-directional 


| auger that is said to solve the prob- 


lem of unloading flat bottom bins has 


(Turn to page 68) 
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HOW TO 
BUILD HEALTH 
AND PROFITS 


IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 


This Coordinated Feed-Health Program — combining 
good formula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN® and Cyanamid 
vaccines — leads to more profitable returns at every stage 


Disease is the biggest single 
risk to a successful sheep and 
lamb operation. It can hit hard 
at any time, wipe out profits. 

That’s the reason you should 
choose a systematic program 
geared to keeping disease out of 
herds at every stage. 

Such a program starts with 
good management and sanita- 
tion practices. It follows up 
with proper feeding at all 
stages. It continues with the 
maintenance of a routine vac- 
cination schedule. 

All of these steps are in- 
cluded in the Cyanamid Coordi- 


2. Keep ewes and lambs thriving. 
After lambing, continue to keep range 
ewes and lambs on a salt supplement 
that contains AUREOMYCIN, This keeps 
ewes healthy, better able to support 
their lambs, also guards the health 
of lambs and increases their gains. 


5. Vaccinate to prevent costly diseases. Consult your veterinarian. Set up a vac- 


nated Feed-Health Program for 
sheep and lambs described be- 
low. This program is sound, 
practical, easy-to-follow, money- 
making! 

Ask your feedman for a spe- 
cial folder that describes, in 
detail, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program for sheep and 
lambs. If he doesn’t have one, 
write direct to American Cyan- 
amid Company, Agricultural 
Division, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey.®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trade- 
mark for chlortetracycline. 


3. Creep feed AUREOMYCIN for early 
marketing. Put lambs on creep feeds 
containing 20 grams of AUREOMYCIN 
per ton. This keeps them healthy, 
gaining up to 20% more on less feed. 

ou wean more uniform lambs ready 
for an early market. 


cination program for those diseases troublesome in your area. Use these Cyan- 
amid products: Blackleg Bacterin; Bluetongue Vaccine; CARBOZ00® to prevent 
anthrax; Clostridium Hemolyticum Bacterin to prevent red water disease. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Agee 


1. Protect breeding herd. Give preg- 
nant ewes a salt supplement that sup- 
plies 80 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per ewe 
daily. 30 to 60 days before lambing, 
change to a fortified grain supplement 
that supplies same amount of AUREO- 
MYCIN. These feeds help prevent vib- 
rionic abortions, keep ewes stronger, 
healthier, reduce lamb losses. 


4. Save feed in the feedlot. Give feed- 
lot animals a feed that contains 20 
grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. AUREO- 
MYCIN reduces the reactions to 
stresses, and protects lambs against 
enterotoxemia. Lambs go on full feed 
quicker — gain faster at less cost. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State 
Governments. Always read the labels 
and carefully follow directions for use. 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 
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CYANAMID HELPS 
YOU SELL MORE 


SHEEP AND LAMB FEEDS 
WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Essential part of this program is a well-fortified feed 
containing Aureomycin for fattening lambs. Many feed manufacturers 
are now offering such a feed in pelleted form, and providing feeders 
with an effective way to reduce disease, get better gains and profits. 


There’s genuine profit news for 
your lamb feeders in the table 
shown below. Take a close look 


COORDINATED 
FEED — HEALTH 


SHEEP AND LAMB 
PROGRAM 


This folde rT describes the step-by- 
step Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram for sheep and lambs. It is for 
distribution to your customers. If 
you need extra copies, see your 
Cyanamid representative or write 
direct to Cyanamid. 


at the results from this trial in 
California. 

Note that fattening lambs 
fed AUREOMYCIN® over a 62-day 
period showed a 35% increase 
in average daily gains. And the 
cost per hundred pounds of gain 
was $3.18 less. 

Results like these have led 
alert feed manufacturers to 
formulate and recommend fat- 
tening feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN for feeder lambs. Most 
of these manufacturers offer 
such feeds in the popular pel- 
leted form containing the recom- 
mended level of 20 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN per ton. 

AUREOMYCIN reduces the 
reactions to stresses in feeder 
lambs, protects against invis- 
ible diseases, minimizes losses 
from enterotoxemia. AUREOMY- 
CIN helps lambs go on full feed 


quicker—keeps them gaining 
fastatlesscost per poundof gain. 
Recommend complete 
Feed-Health Program 
Your lamb fattening feed con- 
taining AUREOMYCIN is an 
important step in a Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program for sheep 
and lambs. The entire, step-by- 
step program is described in 
detail in the advertisement 
reproduced on the opposite page. 
Cyanamid’s Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program is sound, 
practical, easy to follow. Pro- 
ducers will find it profit-return- 
ing. Feed manufacturers and 
dealers will find it an effective 
new business builder. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, Princeton, N.J. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trade- 
mark for chlortetracycline. 


With 
Without Aureomycin 
Aureomycin (20 gm./ton) Difference 

Number of lambs 294 278 
Av. initial wt. (Ib.) 70 69 
Av. final wt. (Ib.) 93 100 7 pounds 
Av. daily gain (Ib.) 0.37 0.50 35% more mS 
Feed per cwt. gain (ib.) ie 
(11th to 62nd day) ; 

Pellets 874 729 

Silage 447 335 Pi 
Feed cost per cwt. gain $24.94 $21.76 $3.18 less a 


University of California 


Your prospective customers are reading the 
advertisement shown here. It appears in 
leading farm papers. These customers are 
also listening to well-known Farm Directors 
tell the benefits of this Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program on 40 radio stations 
throughout the country. 


4 
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been announced by the Wyatt Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. 

The unit utilizes one auger to un- 
load directly from the bottom of the 
bin to truck or other conveying equip- 


ment. Officials say that only one 
small horsepower motor is required. 
The auger may be extended and can 
be moved from one bin to another. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7675 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may stil! be obtained by jottmg 


the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7598—Flat belt for light-duty 
drives, Manheim Manufacturing & 
Belting Co. 

No. 7599—Poultry vaccine contain- 
er, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 7600—Rack and pinion gates, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7601—Suspended feeding sys- 
tems, Keen Mfg. Co. 

No. 7602—Air pressure packer, H. 
L. Stoker Co. 

No. 7603—New ‘Pigloo’ systems, 
Pigloos, Inc. and Collins Products, 
Inc. 


No. 7604—Ingredient meal type 
dog food, Ralph Wells & Co. 

No. 7605—Mobile feed mill schools, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7606—New truck body, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7607—Vitamin A feed supple- 
ment, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7608—Ribbon type batch mix- 
er, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 


No. 7600—Paddle-type mixer, Hay- 
es & Stolz. 

No. 7610—Track for overhead han- 
dling, Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co 


No. 7611—Bulk weighing systems, 
Toledo Scale Div. of Toledo Scale. 

No. 7612—Belt repair fasteners, 
Three Point Lacing, Inc. 

No. 7618—Steel treating process, 
Poff & Toney, Inc. 

No. 7614—Soft phosphate litera- 
ture, Soft Phosphates, Inc. 

No. 7615—Poultry brooder catalog, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7616— Teflon-lined molasses 
feed scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7617—Bag opening device, St. 
Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7618—Non-hygroscopic whey 
powder, Bongards Cooperative 
Creameries. 

No. 7619—Feed additive for swine, 
Merck & Co., Inc., chemical division. 

No. 7620—Pour-on insecticide for 
cattle, Dow Chemical Co. 


Each does a good job by itself, 
and you can buy one without the other 


... but working together as a team 
you get a packaging combination 


a Kraft Bag 
and The Kraftpacker 


automatic open-mouth bag filling machine 
go hand-in-hand! 


Will you extend a hand in welcome 
to our representative? 


No. 7621—Receiving scales bulle- 
tin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7622 — Motor driven piston 
pump, Hypro Engineering Co. 

No. 7628—Elevator leg, bucket 
vator catalog, Huss & Schlileper. 

No. 7624 — Weigh buggy, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 76256—Magnetic separator bul- 
letin, Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 

No. 7626 — Self-contained scales, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7627—Egg grader, Big Dutch- 
man Automatic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7628—Fermentation nutrients 
catalog, Amber Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7628—Water medication solu- 
tion, Merck chemical division. 

No. 7630— Magnet for hardware 
disease, Arnold Engineering Co. 

No. 7631—Poultry vaccine, Ameri- 
can Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7632—Feed weigher, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7633—Water medication prop- 
ortioner, Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7634—Dust filter bulletin, The 
Day Co. 

No. 76835—Growth stimulant for 
cattle, Nopco Chemical Co. 

No. 7636—Paddle conveyor unit, 
FMC Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7637—Air vibrator clamp, The 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7688—Chain drag, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc. 

No. 76398——Hog house automation, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 76440—Pneumatic vibratory 
feeders, National Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7641 — Medication for calf 
scours, Dairyland Food Laboratories, 
Inc. 

No. 7642—Diverter valves, Systems 


Engineering & Manufacturing Co., 
Inc. 


No. 7648—Automatic moisture con- 
trols, The Mathews Co. 

No, 7644—Pig scours literature, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7645—Sealing device, Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 14646—Fabric cement, Val-A 


No. 7647—Grain bin sweep, Wyatt 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7648—Concentrate with weath- 
erizing agent, Lamkin Brothers. 

No. 7649—Stencil roller, Marsh 
Stencil Machine Co. 

No. 7650—Rotary valves, The Day 


No. 7651 — Pneumatic feeder, Na- 
tional Air Vibrator Co. 

No. 7652—Grain trailer, Wilson 
Trailer Co. 

No. 7653—Vitamin A product, Nop- 
co Chemical Co. 

No. 7654—Elevator, feed mill de- 
signs, T. E. Ibberson Co. 

No. 7655 — Pneumatic bulk feed 
truck, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7656—Quaternary compounds, 
Rohm & Haas Co. 

No. 7657 — Beef cattle feeding 
guide, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7658—Feed, flour bag prints, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7659—Stilbestrol pellet, Discan 
Corp. 

No. 7660— Auger drag feed unit, 
Art’s-Way Mfg. Co. 

No. 7661 — Anti-anemia feeding 
supplement, Products Marketing 
Service. 

No. 7662 — Electric bin vibrator, 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7663—Injectable iron for pigs, 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7664—Grain leveler, Lennox 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 7665—Portable transfer unit, 
The Fuller Co. 


that is hard to beat for dependability, No. 7666—Small animal warmer, 
fiici We'll be glad to see your representative. Rhinehart Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
efficiency and sound economy. (— Inthe meantime, please send brochure. No. 7667—Feed, grain conveyor, 
LML Engineering & Manufacturing 
Corp. 
St. Marys Kraft Corporation, subsidiary of 
GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 
111 West 50th Street, N. Y. 20 Products manufactured: _ No. 7670—Reference table for bag 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6 oe material, St. Regis Paper Co. 
No. 7671—Mastitis treatment, Hess 
& Clark. 


Exclusive Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker 
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Thousands swine worm eggs 
one cubic inch hog lot? 


One female large roundworm lays 
up to 1,400,000* eggs a day... 
One female nodular worm lays 

5 to 10 thousand eggs... 

One female whipworm lays 


up to 5,000 eggs per day. 


*KELLEY, GEORGE W., PH.D., U. OF NEBR. 
(VETERINARY MEDICINE, VOL. LI, NO. 3, 
P. 97, MARCH 1956) 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethylstilbestro! premix) + 
A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY ° 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY ° 


Swine worms plant more eggs per acre than you could 
drill wheat. But, that’s only part of the problem. Billions 
of those invisible eggs can live in the soil up to seven 
years...just waiting for the chance to grow up in your 
hogs (on your feed) and plant still another bumper crop 
of eggs! 

Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 
on the market that helps strangle worm loss at the 
source. Hygromix kills adult worms and prevents them 
from laying new eggs. The same continuous killing 
action hits baby worms before they can grow to egg-lay- 
ing maturity. Why fight the problem every now and 
then when you can control it every day with Hygromix? 


Try it! 
FYGROMIX’ 
(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products ) 
€ TAWCD) 
Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B;z * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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A Close Look at 


BLOAT 


By Dr. Erle E. Bartley 
Kansas State University 


About five years ago we observed 
some interesting differences among 
identical-twin cows in their suscepti- 
bility to bloat on the same rations. 
Some sets of twins bloated readily 
while other sets were not susceptible 
or bloated only moderately. This sug- 
gested that the susceptibility to bloat 
in animals is inherited, and we im- | 
mediately initiated studies to deter- | 
mine why this animal difference | 
existed. Using fistulated animals, it 
soon became apparent that the con- 
sistency of rumen contents was sim- 
ilar within sets of twins but differed 
between sets of twins. Twins with 
watery rumen contents were not 
liable to bloat so readily as twins 
with a drier ruminal ingesta. It oc- 
curred to us that these differences in 
consistency might be due to differ- 
ences in the rate of salivary secre- 
tion. Accordingly, several experiments 
were initiated at Kansas State Uni- 
versity to determine the role of sa- 
liva in bloat. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF SALIV- | 
ARY MUCIN IN BLOAT Since | 


feedlot bloat or bloat resulting from | 
the consumption of green legumes | 


are similar in that excessive foaming 
of ruminal ingesta is involved in both, 
we became interested in the anti- 
foaming properties of saliva. Conse- 
quently, saliva was added to frothing 
rumen ingesta obtained from fistu- 
lated animals grazing a bloat provok- 


ing alfalfa pasture (Van Horn and 
Bartley, 1961). After incubation in 


the laboratory, it was observed that 
saliva permitted greater quantities of 
gas to escape from the foam than 
when no extra saliva was added 


(Table 1). Thus it is apparent that 
saliva possesses the property of foam- 
breaking. Results of 
ments suggested that mucin in saliva 
was the active antifoaming compo- 
nent. 

Further evidence of the effect of 


saliva on bloat was obtained by in- | 


jecting cows with atropine (Yadava, 
1960). Atropine is a drug that inhibits 
salivation. When cows treated in this 
way were permitted to graze a ma- 
ture alfalfa pasture, they bloated to 
a greater degree than untreated con- 
trol cows. 

In support of the hypothesis that 
saliva has a beneficial role in bloat, 
Weiss (1953) observed that when 
animals bloated on leafy alfalfa the 
ruminal ingesta was thick and viscid. 


later experi- | 


When mature stalky legume was fed, | 


the ruminal ingesta reverted 
watery consistency and bloat ceased. 


to a | 


The explanation for the bloat protec- | 
tive action of hay was based on stim- | 


ulation of salivary flow rather than 


to lack of stimulation of eructation | 


as suggested by Cole et al. (1942). 
The action of saliva was apparently 
ascribed to its diluting effect. 
Situation Clarified 

Weiss’ hypothesis concerning sa- 
liva has been criticized (Johns et al., 
1958) on the basis that a lack of 
liquid is not necessary for the pro- 
duction of bloat since several workers 
had produced bloat by drenching ani- 
mals with legume juice. The Kansas 
studies, however, have clarified this 
situation by ascribing an antifoaming 
effect to saliva rather than a diluting 
effect. 

One cannot disregard the signifi- 


TABLE 1. Effect of Saliva and Linseed Meal Mucin Solution on Release of Gas from 
Frothing Rumen Contents and the Effect of Saliva on the Production of Gas by 
Nonfrothing Rumen Contents 


Gas released fro 


No 200 gm. rumen contents (mi.) 
Treatment trials 15 min 30 min. 45 min 60 min 
Frothing rumen contents 

Control 12 5! 93 129 150 

20 mi. mucin 12 58 105 147 175 

20 mi. saliva 12 62 107 146 171 
80 mi. mucin 12 124°* 174°* 197** 
80 mi. saliva 12 749° 177°" 202°* 

Nonfrothing rumen contents 
Contro! ‘ 4 20 32 65 5 
19 30 64 121 


80 mi. saliva 4 


**Significant at the 1% level 


TABLE 2. Effect of Animal Mucin on the Degree of Bloat in Identical-Twin Cows 


Grazing Alfalfa 
Mucin Tt Mucin T Mucin St 
Treatment* Control 50 gm Control 75 gm. Control 75 gm. 
Bloat index** 
2 br. jens ‘ 2.3 0.1 1.7 0.2 1.7 0.5 
4 hr. . 2.1 0.8 1.6 0.3 1.7 0.9 
6 br. 2.2 1.3 19 0.5 1.8 1.2 


*Three sets of twins per treatment comparison at 50 gm. level (per cow per day) and twot 


sets per treatment at 75 gm. level. 


tExtracted from hogs’ stomach linings—Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
tAcid precipitated protein obtained from fresh bones—Swift & Co., Chicago. 


**Average value obtained during 18 days of 
5 (severe froth). 


pasturing based on rating from 0 (no froth) to 


TABLE 3. Development of Feedlot Bloat Following Inoculation With a Mucinolytic 
Rumen Organism 
Average maximum bloat index observed* 


Days after inoculation————— 


No. twin Day before 
pairs Treatment inoculation ! 2 3 4 5 
3 Inoculated 0.3 34 3.2 3.2 2.6 2.7 
Control 0.8 09 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.8 


“Each value is an average of three replicates. Bloat index based on rating from 0 (no bloat) 


to 5 (severe bloat). 


FIGURE 1— Cylinder 1 shows the 
foam produced when an alfalfa sa- 
ponin solution is aerated. Cylinder 2 
shows the saponin solution plus sa- 
liva. Cylinder 3 shows the saponin 
solution plus linseed meal mucilage. 
Note the antifoaming properties of 
saliva and mucilage. 


cance of saliva when it is considered | 


that an average cow on a hay ration 
secretes approximately 84 liters of 
saliva per day (calculated from Bai- 
ley, 1959). This is four to five times 
as much saliva secreted per unit 


weight of fresh grass consumed | 


(Balch, 1958; Bailey, 1959). 

The postulation that bloat results 
when feeds containing foaming con- 
stituents fail to induce sufficient 
salivary secretion explains why cows 
are more susceptible to bloat on 
young succulent legumes while they 
are not so susceptible to bloat when 
consuming more mature legumes or 
hay. Also, damp or wet legumes are 
more bloat provoking than the same 


plants on a dry day, possibly because | 
of reduced salivary flow. Young suc- | 


culent grasses usually do not induce 
bloat even though they do not pro- 
voke a large salivary secretion be- 
cause they lack the chemical com- 
ponents which augment foaming. Im- 
mature grasses 


quantity of foam forming proteins. 

Recently Mendel and Boda (1960) 
observed that nonbloaters secrete 
greater quantities of saliva than do 
bloaters. Hence a logical explanation 
is provided for hereditary differences 
among animals in their susceptibility 
to bloat. 


BLOAT PREVENTION BY SA- 
LIVARY AND OTHER MUCINS 
Since several sources of animal mu- 
cins and plant mucilages are avail- 
able, it was conjectured that these 
materials might serve as practical 
bloat preventives provided they dem- 
onstrated antifoaming activity when 
associated with bloat-type foams. 
Consequently a screening technique 
was developed in the laboratory 
(Bartley and Yadava, 1961). Saponin 
in alfalfa is known to be a foam pro- 
ducing material. The antifoaming ac- 
tivity of bovine saliva, plant muci- 
lages and animal mucins was tested 
on alfalfa saponin foams (Figure 1). 
Saliva and two sources of animal mu- 
cin were very effective antifoamers. 
Linseed meal mucilage appeared to be 
the most active antifoaming agent 
among the plant mucilages tested. 

On the basis of the laboratory 
tests, several of the above materials 
were tested on alfalfa bloat using 
fistulated identical-twin cows. Ex- 
cept for linseed meal, the plant mu- 
cilages were found to be ineffective 
bloat preventives. Feeding linseed 
meal to cows before pasturing ap- 
peared to reduce the incidence of 
bloat (Bartley, 1957). Due to the dif- 
ficulty of extracting mucilage from 
linseed meal, studies of its bloat pre- 
ventive action were abandoned. 

The two animal mucin products 
found effective in the laboratory tests 
were tested in vivo using four sets 
of fistulated identical-twins (Bartley 
and Yadava, 1961). These products 


may provoke bloat | 
because they usually contain a large | 


FIGURE 2-A—Frothy bloat in one 
member of an _ identical-twin pair 
grazing succulent alfalfa. 


| FIGURE 2-B—Complete absence of 
froth in twin given mucin is illus- 
trated by this photograph. 


AUTHOR—Dr. Erle E. Bartley, pro- 
fessor of dairy science at Kansas 
State University, has shown that sa- 
liva is an anti-frothing agent and 
that lack of it will cause bloat when 
animals consume succulent or ground 
feeds. More recently he and his co- 
workers have found that destruction 
of saliva by mucinolytic bacteria ap- 
pears to be the relationship between 
microorganisms and bloat. 

Dr. Bartley and his advanced stu- 
dents did the original work on the 
mode of action of antibiotics in dairy 
ealves and found that antibiotics 
make organisms more susceptible to 
the body defense mechanism of 
phagocytosis. 

He was recognized by the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. for 
the most outstanding contribution in 
dairy cattle nutrition research during 
the three years preceding 1957. He is 
co-author of papers now being pre- 
pared for publication which Kansas 
State colleagues and administrators 
feel will be a much more important 
contribution than his previous work. 

Dr. Bartley has been at Kansas 
State since 1949, when he received 
his Ph.D. degree from Iowa State 


Untversity. 
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were given via the fistula immediate- 
ly before pasturing. Bloat was pre- 
vented for two to four hours (Figure 
2, Table 2). Obviously mucin cannot 
be recommended for field use unless 
it will protect animals from bloating 
for more than four hours. Several 
experiments were conducted to deter- 
mine ways of extending the protec- 
tive effect of mucin. None of these 
attempts was successful. Dr. L. R. 
Fina in the Department of Bacteri- 
ology at Kansas State University 
suggested that the rumen might har- 
bor bacteria capable of secreting the 
enzyme mucinase which would des- 
troy mucin. A search for mucin des- 
troying (mucinolytic) bacteria in the 
rumen was immediately initiated. 
Charles Hay, a student of Dr. Fina’s, 
was able to isolate five bacteria from 
the rumen which could break down 


is not a problem since the cow can 
rid herself of the gas by belching. 
However, if frothing compounds are 
present, then excessive gas produc- 
tion, particularly that occurring from 
readily metabolizable carbohydrates 
in very young legume pastures or in 
grain in feedlot rations, will serve to 
provoke bloat. Also, the existence of 
frothing compounds in a plant does 
not necessarily mean that bloat will 
occur. 

Alfalfa hay made from young le- 
gumes usually does not provoke bloat 
even though the hay contains the 
same froth producing compounds in 
nearly the same concentrations as 
the green forage. Adding to the com- 
plexity of the situation is the knowl- 
edge that during the consumption of 
bloat producing rations there are 
changes in the ratios of rumen vola- 


— very rapidly (Fina et al., tile fatty acids and the pH of the 
1961). With this knowledge be rumen. These changes may affect the 


came apparent that artificially added 


nature and extent of the foam and 
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Call Ed Gumbert for 


grain or feed ingredients! 


Market specialist E. A. Gumbert at Dannen 
Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 

Clip this as a reminder to call Ed for 


soybean meal, all grains, rolled oats, 
oat mill feed, packers products, 
and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


St Joseph, Missouri 


Dannen Mills, Inc. 
Grain & Jobbing Division 


DANNE 


mucin does not have much promise 
as a bloat preventive agent. 

THE ROLE OF MUCIN DES- | 
TROYING BACTERIA IN BLOAT 
That certain antibiotics can control 
bloat for limited periods of time sug- 


probably alter the rumen microflora. 
An increase in numbers of slime pro- 


(Turn to page 74) 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


gests that bacteria play a role in | 

bloat. How bacteria and salivary 

mucin could be linked together as _ 
factors in the bloat syndrome was - 


previously not clear. Now the possi- 
bility suggested itself that the estab 


lishment of a mucinolytic flora in the te 77 
rumen could tip the balance in favor 
of bloat by destroying what salivary 


mucin the cow might secrete. 

To check the above hypothesis, 
cultures of mucin destroying bacteria 
were introduced into the rumina of 
fistulated cows grazing a mature non- 
bloat provoking pasture. Bloat result- 
ed in the majority of the inoculated 
animals. Additional experiments were 
then conducted. Three sets of fistu- 
lated identical-twin cows were fed a 
bloat-producing ration. After frothy 
bloat developed, the minimum amount 
of coarse, long hay needed to prevent 
bloat was determined. When bloat 
ceased one member of each twin pair 
was inoculated with a mucinolytic 
rumen bacteria. This resulted in a 
marked increase in bloat over the 
uninoculated controls (table 3). Thus, 
it appears that saliva and bacteria 
may now be linked as two factors in 
the bloat complex. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSE 
OF BLOAT—In the past, numerous 
hypotheses have been advanced as 
explanations for the cause of bloat. 
These have ranged from poisoning 
due to various plant factors to over- 
eating due to physical obstruction of 
the eructation mechanism. None of 
these adequately explain the cause of 
bloat produced under various situa- 
tions. 

It is obvious that bloat is a com- | 
plex mechanism. It is necessary for | 
several factors to operate simultane- | 
ously before bloat will result. Saliva 
and mucinolytic bacteria are appar- 
ently two factors in this complex. 

In this author’s opinion, the bloat 
complex may be explained as follows: 
Bloat is a problem of the develop- 
ment of foam in the rumen. Foam 
develops because of the consumption 
of feeds containing foaming agents. 
Proteins, saponins and pectins fre- 
quently have been incriminated as 
offenders in foam production (Cole 
and Boda, 1960). Gas that is a nor- 
mal product of rumen fermentation 
becomes trapped in the ingesta to 
form a stable foam which probably 
inhibits eructation. This accumula- 
tion of gas that the animal cannot 
belch results in bloat. 

It should be stressed here that ex- | 
cessive gas production in the rumen | 
when frothing agents are not present 


-A BIG PERFORMER FOR BIG OPERATIONS 
PELLETING BULKY FEEDSTUFFS 


Drive, standard on all CPM models, the Model ‘‘200” 
delivers to the pelleting die all the power you pay for. 
Not two-thirds. Not three-fourths. But the full 200 
horsepower output! Here is your assurance not only of 
greatest operating economy, but also of maximum 
safety, long and trouble-free service life. 

Whether your special-situation requirement calls for 
a Model “200” or a much smaller machine, you’ll find 
that the complete CPM line offers you the widest, finest 
choice ever available. Now is a good time to see the 
man from CPM. His expert help and assistance may 
well mean a more highly profitable feed production 
program for you this year and the years ahead. 
Remember: More California Pellet Mills are sold today 
than all other makes combined! 


California proudly introduces an important addition to 
its line of pellet mills: the CPM Model ‘“200”—a 
special-duty mill that has been designed, engineered, 
fully field tested, and is now offered to the industry as 
another CPM first. 

Equipped with its huge 200 HP motor, the CPM 
Model “200” swallows up the bulkiest, balkiest feed 
ingredients — such as alfalfa, beet pulp, barley, and a 
long list of other light materials — pellets them through 
a 600 pound die at more than double the capacity pos- 
sible with previous big-size standard pellet mills. This 
is without question the ideal machine for producing 14” 
and larger size pellets for dairy, feedlot and other large 
rough-duty operations. 

Featuring the exclusive CPM Full Power Gear Train 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folson Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen « Albany 
Atlanta * Columbus * Davenport « Denver « Fort Worth 
Los Angeles * Mexico City * Minneapolis ¢ Nashville 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Richmond « Seattle « St. Louis 

Toronto * Winnipeg * Also manufactured, sold and serviced by 
Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia. 


Look at the size of the pellet die, 
shown here being positioned on 
the Model ‘'200"'! Die is more than 
twice the size used on largest 
standard model pellet mills today, 
yet is easily changed by means of 
built-in electric hoist. 


Charles“'Ozzie" Harris, manager of 
Delta Dehydrating Corp.'s Clarks- 
burg, California plant, checks pel- 
let run on CPM Model ‘*200"’. This 
pellet mill is operated 24 hours per 
day during peak production peri- 
ods, producing both alfalfa and 
beet pulp pellets in 4” size. 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST... . 

AT REASONABLE Cost: || 

W. ROLLER MILLS 

¥ HAMMER MILLS | 

W-W GRINDER CORP. 

2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 

Wichite 19, Kansas 
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...In your laying mash gives your 
customers 3 important benefits... 


| 


_ 4 Increased egg production 


Z50 /mproved feed efficiency 


{ ) 


Top efficiency is a must for today’s poultrymen— 
if they’re going to make top profits. That’s why 
more and more successful poultrymen are feeding 


3-Nitro to their laying flocks. They have found that © 


3-Nitro boosts egg production per hen, in- 
creases feed efficiency, and reduces flock de- 
pletion. Records indicate that 3-Nitro-fed birds 


need a quarter of a pound less feed per dozen eggs 

. that 3-Nitro helps birds live and lay. For 
example, a hen may lay up to a dozen extra eggs 
in a single year—at a cost of a few cents for the 
3-Nitro. All these benefits because 3-Nitro keeps 
birds healthier. And healthier hens get more good 
out of their feed. 


YOU BENEFIT, TOO 


Customer Satisfaction. Growers quickly recognize the 
value of 3-Nitro. And they tell their neighbors. 


Your Feeds Do Better. 3-Nitro helps birds lay at the 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


Better livability 


peak of their bred-in ability. This reflects credit on 
your feed. 


Mixing Convenience. 3-Nitro is one of the easiest of 
all feed ingredients to handle, to mix, and to inventory. 


Ton-Pak Available. 3-Nitro is one of several Dr. 
Salsbury’s feed additives available in the new Ton- 
Pak, for faster, surer control of batch-mixed feeds. 


3-NITRO IS WIDELY ADVERTISED 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, 
your customers know of 3-Nitro’s many advan- 
tages. So, make sure your feeds provide its many 
benefits. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manu- 
facturers Guide. Or, if you wish, ask for a Dr. 
Salsbury’s representative to call personally and talk 
with you about 3-Nitro, the feed additive that 
gives your laying mash extra benefits to boost 


customer profits. 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U.S.A. 
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BACTERIA CHECK—The author of 


this article, Dr. Erle E. Bartley of 
Kansas State, and Dr. Lou Fina of 
Kansas State’s department of bac- 
teriology, check bloat-provoking mu- 
cinolytic bacteria isolated from the 
rumen, 


ducing rumen microorganisms may 
contribute frothing factors to legume 
or feedlot bloat (Gutierrez, et al., 
1959a, Gutierrez, et al., 1959b). Fin- 
ally a lack of coarse roughage results 
in an insufficiency of the antifoaming 
factor mucin due to reduced saliva- 
tion and/or mucinolytic bacterial des- 
truction. Removal of the natural anti- 
foaming agent mucin permits bloat 
to result. 

THE FUTURE OF BLOAT PRE- 
VENTION — Based on the above 
analysis it would appear that bloat 
prevention might be approached in 
several ways. A possible avenue of 
protection may be found through the 
use of drugs that stimulate saliva- 
tion. These drugs could be incorpor- 
ated in feedlot rations or fed in grain 
prior to pasturing. 

Since bloat is essentially a problem 
of the development of foam in the 
rumen, several antifoaming agents 
such as detergents, silicones, vegeta- 
ble oils, tallows and liquid paraffins 
have been used with some degree of 


success. These materials have not 
proven entirely satisfactory since pro- 
tection has been of short duration 
and effective methods of administra- 
tion to maintain adequate concentra- 
tions in the rumen during the normal 
period of ingestion of dangerous feeds 
have not been found. However, it is 
not unlikely that an antifoaming 
agent will be found that will prevent 
bloat from one pasturing period to 
the next. 

Control of bloat by antibiotics such 
as penicillin provide yet another 
avenue of control. Antibiotics may 
prevent bloat by destroying mucino- 
lytic bacteria, slowing down gas pro- 
duction, preventing bacteria from 
destroying antifoaming lipids, and by 
inhibiting bacterial processes involved 
in the formation of intrarumen foam. 
Control by single antibiotics has been 
effective for only short periods of 
time apparently because of the de- 
velopment of drug-fast organisms. 

Iowa workers (Van Horn, et al., 
1960) reported that a combination of 
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With the “Swinging Hopper 
heavy hoppers, no “jockeying” 


does it easily... 


it went in. 


At grain terminals, field elevators, on multiple grain storage bin sites, and 
Koyker’s Big Dipper is chosen, proved, and 
preferred for all-around superiority. These professional grain men know 
that only the Koyker Augers have these six extra labor saving, cost 


around industrial plants . . . 


cutting features: 


The bearing supports and %4” clearance combine to handle valuable 
grain gently without cracking. They also assure a smooth quiet running 


auger even when empty. 


Splined auger connections on the Big Dipper withstand the severest 
stress. They give the ultimate in versatility, efficiency, economy and trouble- 


free lifetime service. 


The exclusive cleaning section for corn removes all trash and foreign 
material in one operation while you are filling or removing. Compare it 
on every count. You'll see what we mean by “Koyker DEPENDABILITY.” 

So whether your elevating job calls for the 10° Big Dipper, or the 714” 
Grain Dipper, you get extra performance . . 
ease with a Koyker. Big Dipper available with 4’, 6’, 8’, or 10’ extension 
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THE BIG DIPPER GRAIN DIPPER OR BOTH 


Address. 


. extra 


penicillin, erythromycin, tylosin, 
chloramphenicol and oxytetracycline 
fed daily provided excellent control 
of bloat for at least eight weeks. 
However, most of these antibiotics 
have not yet been approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration for 


| use with lactating cows. Bacteriosta- 


tic materials other than antibiotics 
may provide another means of con- 
trolling bloat. 

Feed manufacturers should watch 
these developments with considerable 
interest since all of these measures 
would entail incorporation of these 


| products into feedlot bloat provoking 


rations or grain fed to animals be- 
fore pasturing succulent legumes. 
However, while awaiting these devel- 


| opments, it might be well to remem- 


ber that an excellent salivary stimu- 
lant is the feeding of a few pounds 
of coarse hay to cattle before feeding 
bloat provoking rations. 
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Poultry Exporting 


Urged for Arkansas 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — 
A US. Department of Commerce 
business analyst has urged Arkansas 
poultrymen to take advantage of the 
booming export business of shipping 
frozen poultry products to foreign 
countries. 

Mrs. Bess Noble, who is attached 
to the Memphis field office, said that 
the U.S. sold about $46 million worth 
of chicken and poultry abroad last 
year. 

Pointing out that canned goods and 
other foods are piling up record sales, 
she said that interested firms can ob- 
tain export information from the 
Memphis office. She said she could 
arrange for a food broker to handle 
Arkansas products from the farm to 
the ultimate destination. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 In dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 
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are the finest 100% Dry Products 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally U:WE LOM available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division 
©1429 Walnut Street 
R Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
(send Paco sample send Natico sample 
mail this coupon now 10-1b. 


50-Ib. 50-Ib. 


Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding ial 


products. Fill in coupon and attach to your m 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples ~* COMPANY 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest : 
products for farm feeding! 
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CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


+. 


The Price Is 
Eternal Vigilance 
In May, I reported a case of sodium 
fluoride in a mixed feed resulting in 
the death of cattle. A mix-up in han- 
dling the feed was blamed for this. 
Now comes the report from Mas- 
sachusetts of losses in turkey flocks. 


The feed here contained more than 
three times the amount of 4-Nitro- 
phenylarsonic acid, a drug used to 
prevent blackhead in turkeys. Ac- 
cording to John W. Kuzmeski, in 
charge of feed control in Massa- 
chusetts, three flocks in his state 
were adversely affected. The feed in 
question is also distributed in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut so 


the Food and Drug Administration 
has been called in. 

George Larrick of FDA commented 
in a news release, “This case points 
up an important problem.” He re- 
ferred to the growing use of chemi- 
cals and that many of them have 
potent effects. “Most farmers and 
feed companies fully appreciate all 
of this so that we have very few 
cases like the one just mentioned. 
But all such cases can be prevented 
if we are careful in our use of farm 
chemicals.” 

The Exceptional Case 

It is the exceptional case that re- 
ceives publicity. This may be un- 
fortunate, but insofar as such cases 
serve to keep this “problem” ever 
before us, then a service is rendered. 
There must be no laxity on the part 
of feed mixers and farmers in the 
use of feed additives. Also, the sup- 
pliers of such drugs and salesmen 
selling these drugs have a responsi- 
bility in cautioning purchasers to 
make certain those using them have 


FOR 


CAND CAGE 


NEST EGG 


EGG, TOO!) 


Werster’s defines “‘nestegg” as 
“something laid up as the beginning 
of a fund or collection, or as a reserve”. 


The ups and downs of the egg market 
truly require building a nestegg, and 
for this purpose, we proudly offer the 
Arbor Acres Queen. 


The Queen herself, from day-old 
chick to laying hen, is quality. She is 
an excellent converter of feed, and is a 
consistent producer of superior quality, 
large eggs . . . premium both inside 


and out. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


BREEDING 


Queen Distribution Centers 


Look at over-all performance, and 
consider the quality requirements of 
\ your markets, Chances are there’s no 

better commercial layer for you at any 

price than the Arbor Acres Queen. 
Yet, the Queen is now available to 
you at a price well below most com- 
petitive products, and ready to serve 
you well. ... Another fine product of 

Arbor Acres research, and produced at 

your near-by Arbor Acres branch farm. 


Let the Queen contribute to your 


nestegg. You'll be glad you did. 


BETTER BIROS FOR BETTER BUSINESS 


Dahionega, Ga. * Springdale, Ark. 


Aprilia, italy 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. « Concord, N.C. + Blairsville, Ga. « Skowhegan, Me. « Carthage, Miss. 
Albertville, Ala, 


* Thoratown, ind. Tenaha, Tex. 


complete information. This is our 
only insurance they will be handled 
properly. 

Within the past few days two sepa- 
rate cases of cows being killed from 
too much urea in feed have been re- 
ported. This happened within a few 
miles of Lexington, Ky. This is the 
first time in many years we have 
heard of this. It was beginning to 
appear we knew how to handle urea. 
But trouble developed. 

Must Be Alert 

We must ever be on our toes in 
this connection. Another incident re- 
ported to this office recently involved 
eggs that were colored “as if they 
had been passed through a solution 
of mashed concord grapes.” When 
the eggs were collected, immediately 
after laying, the color could be wiped 
off. In no instance was the color re- 
ported to have penetrated the shell. 
The feed manufacturer was called in 
and after considerable searching it 
developed a drug had been added to 
the feed as a wormer. The drug used 
had not been considered for this pur- 


| pose for 10 years or more. 


| feeder cattle, 


Misuse of additives seldom gives 
such startling results as colored eggs 
or death losses of birds or animals. 
Adverse effects may be far more 


| subtle and less obvious. The fact that 
| consequences may not be immediate- 


ly observed is all the more reason 
for following the rules explicitly. 

A news release from FDA cau- 
tions, “Pesticides must be used ac- 
cording to the label directions—the 
right product, the right amount, at 
the right time. Drugs used in feed 
must be carefully mixed to insure the 
proper amount and prevent over- 
dosage. Feeding must be stopped at 
the right time before the animals are 
slaughtered.” 

Strict adherence to the rules must 
prevail in the handling of these items 
in the manufacture of feeds. Farmers, 


| in turn, must likewise exercise cau- 


tion. Further, there is no point to 
farmers experimenting with drugs, 
many of which could be dangerous to 
humans as well as livestock. Experi- 
menting should be left to the agri- 
cultural colleges, drug suppliers and 
other recognized research agencies. 

CATTLE FEEDING SLOWER 

FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS—Cattle 
feeding has been somewhat slower in 
this area because of the high cost of 
it was reported. But 
lamb feeding has picked up consider- 
ably. One feeder in the area, Bert 
Kincaid, Jr., says his cattle pens are 
short of cattle, but his lamb feeding 
pens are filled to capacity, with more 
than 10,000. Mr. Kincaid, who owns 
and operates the Ranchers Feed 
Yards, says that for the first time in 
three or four years, lamb feeding has 
been paying off. Lambs have been 
producing $2-3 profit per head on a 
short term 30 to 45-day feeding 
period. 


PROFITS! 


BROWER 
FEED MIXER 


Use BROWER MIXER to 
blend in a good concen- 
trate with local grains and 
you're all set to sell your 
own brand of feeds — step 
your profits as much 
s $1.50 per bag! 
BROWER MIXER whirls 
the ingredients instead of 
just stirring or tumbling, pro- 
duces the most thorough mix 
obtainable .. . a 
blend in about 10 minutes. 
Soi! to give years of 
le-free service. WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 


BROWER MFG. CO. 
625 N. Third St. 
Quincy, Illinois 
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of the ’60’s with service 


Meeting the challenge 


TRAIIED and STIMULATED 
EMPLOYEES 


PROGRAM 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


“Farmers like Purina meetings because they help with their feeding and management,” 
says Mr. Lodge, who is preparing for a session to be held at a dairy farm. 


Educational meetings serve farmers 


DY Showing efficient management 


Many a farmer is producing more milk, meat or 
eggs with less work and at lower cost because he 
attended an educational meeting conducted by 
a Purina Dealer and his ‘‘Sales Partner,” the 
Purina Salesman. 


Educational meetings are important in Purina 
service. Dealers and ‘‘Sales Partners’’ have 
films, charts and proved meeting plans to assist 
them. These materials are prepared by 
specialists and cover every phase of animal 
agriculture. 


Farmers appreciate this service and their 


appreciation shows in the tonnage records 
of Purina Dealers. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE IS THE 
MOST-SOUGHT RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 
1. Dealers who follow the Purina Archway 


Program realize worthwhile profits on their 
investments. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded money-manage- 
ment program for Dealers. 


3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s best- 
known trademark. 


4. There’s a Purina Chow especially adapted 
to every livestock and poultry production 
situation. 


5. Purina offers complete programs of breeding, 
management, sanitation and feeding. 


PURINA... 


6. Dealers are backed by one of the world’s 
outstanding commercial research facilities. 


7. Purina provides a complete line of research- 
proved sanitation products. 


8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 
Purina Dealers. 


9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer have 
a “Sales Partnership” relationship. 


10. The Ralston Purina Company is the world’s 
largest feed manufacturer. 


There are progressive, independent Purina 
Dealers covering most areas. If you are in one 
of the few remaining markets where the Purina 
Franchise is available... and if you are 
interested in an outstanding investment oppor- 
tunity, write: RALSTON PURINA COM- 
PANY, Department F-92, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


FRED G. LODGE, Purina “Sales 
Partner” serving in Maryland, builds 
tonnage for his Dealers with Purina 
Educational Meetings. He keeps an 
extensive, indexed library of 
meeting materials so he can prepare 
his presentations on short notice. Mr. 
Lodge holds monthly training meet- 
ings for dealers and their employees. Meetings for 
farmers cover various phases of animal agriculture in 
his district. 


YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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PROCESSING PLANT—The processing plant of Miss Goldy, Inc., at Hazle- 
hurst, Miss., is shown here. It is also headquarters for the merged companies. 


Merger Reported Satisfactory 
For Two Broiler Companies 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


In some broiler areas, 
are seeking more efficiency and bet- 
ter operations by two methods: They 
are expanding operations and becom- 
ing more integrated, or they achieve 
this by merging with others. 

One of the largest mergers within 
recent months was that of Miss 
Goldy, a processing plant at Hazle- 
hurst, Miss., with the Sanderson 
Brothers Farms of Laurel and Ra- 
leigh, Miss. The Sandersons owned 
a feed mill and hatchery at Laurel, a 
feed mill at Raleigh, and grow-out 


producers | 


operations in both areas. In addition, 
they had their own breeder flocks. 

“We needed a processing plant,” 
explained D. R. Sanderson, Sr., presi- 
dent of the new corporation, “and 
the processing plant company at 
Hazlehurst needed an assured supply 
of birds. By merging the two opera- 
tions we hoped to overcome the prob- 
lems.” 

The other officials of Miss Goldy, 
Inc., are Joe F. Sanderson, executive 
vice president; D. R. Sanderson, Jr., 
vice president, and F. Andre Wise, 
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FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You'll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 
Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
More useful services . . . longer life . 
operation . . . more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 
and save. Mail coupon for complete details! 


World’s Largest Distributor of Specialized Truck Equipment 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C. 
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secretary-treasurer. Mr. Wise had 
headed the Miss Goldy company be- 
fore the merger in March of 1961. 

“From our point of view, the main 
problem was keeping a constant sup- 
ply of broilers,” said Mr. Wise. “A 
processing plant has a large payroll 
and must keep the birds moving 
through. When buying broilers from 
independent producers, there were 
times when we just couldn't find all 
we needed. So we felt that a merger 
would be beneficial to both com- 
panies.” 

The various operations are located 
in a triangular area in central Mis- 
sissippi and are close enough to one 
another so that no long hauling is 
required, the owners say. Most of the 
grow-out farms are in an area be- 
tween Laurel and Raleigh where they 
can be serviced by whichever feed 
mill is closer. 

2 Million Broilers 

The company now has a capacity 
for growing two million broilers at 
one time, but is slightly under this 
number in the July to December pe- 
riod because of market prices. From 
December till early summer, how- 
ever, the houses are kept filled, offi- 
cials report. 

“We hope to expand, but it won't 
be a rapid growth,” said Mr. Sander- 
son, the president. “We are constant- 
ly studying every phase of our busi- 
ness to achieve the highest possible 
efficiency at the lowest production 
costs. Right now we are doing some 
experimental work on new types of 
packaging for the birds. We feel that 
marketing is still behind production. 
Within the near future, we plan to 
employ a sales manager for the proc- 
essing plant.” 

The plant can process 4,800 birds 


per hour and is operating five days | 
| a week. The company plans to grad- 
| ually increase production until it is 


Newer ... from | 


processing 250,000 birds weekly. 
Incidentally, the name Miss Goldy 


was used because the plant has 
stressed the golden cvlor of the 
| dressed birds, and uses this in all 


| its advertising. 


At present most of the output is 
shipped to Chicago and West Coast 
markets, though a small part of the 
volume is sold to European buyers. 
The finished birds are hauled to mar- 
ket by commercial trucking com- 
panies. 

In feeding out broilers, the com- 
pany depends mostly upon farm grow- 
ers, though about 25% are raised on 
the company’s own farms. The con- 
tracts with farmers are similar to 
those used by all companies in Mis- 
sissippi. The grower furnishes hous- 
ing, equipment and utilities, and tends 
to the chickens. The company owns 
the birds, supervises the management 
and does all the work of getting 
birds to the houses and then to mar- 
ket. 

“During the last year our growers 
have averaged about 2¢ a pound,” 
said Mr. Sanderson. “We offer a spe- 
cial contract to growers who add ex- 


| tra brooders and more controlled ven- 
tilation. Our increase in numbers has | 


OFFICERS — D. R. Sanderson, Sr., 
left, is president of the new company. 
F. Andre Wise, right, is the secre- 
tary-treasurer. The two company of- 
ficials are shown here in the execu- 
tive offices of Miss Goldy in Hazle- 
hurst, Miss. 


been by getting the present growers 
to put in more houses instead of add- 
ing new farmers.” 


Mill Operation 


The two mills both operate in a 
similar manner, so the one at Ra- 
leigh will serve as an example of 
how the feed operations are handled. 
The superintendent of the Raleigh 
mill is J. W. Little, who supervises 
a crew of 10 mill hands, a dispatcher 
and several feed delivery workers. 

The mill, which was built three 
years ago, makes a complete feed by 
formulating its own premixes, then 
adding corn and proteins. Operations 
are controlled by an electronic pane! 
and the main equipment consists of 
a grinder, two vertical mixers for 
regular mixing and a third one for 
making pre-mixes, and a fat convert- 
| er. Bucket augers are used to bring 
corn to the grinder, but all other 
augers are of the screw type. 

This is one of the usual compact- 
type mills found in broiler areas and 
is designed for the making of poultry 
feeds only. After grinding, the corn 
is mixed with other ingredients, then 
lifted to the finished feed bins over- 
head or to outside bins where trucks 
are loaded. 

Also, like most mills in this area, 


turing operations are controlled by 
this electric panel at the former San- 
derson feed mill near Raleigh, now 
a part of Miss Goldy. 


FEED MILL—One of the two feed mills owned by the merged companies is 


| shown here. This one is located near Raleigh, Miss. The large trucks in the 


foreground are used to haul corn from Mississippi ports. 
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the company has no need for huge | 


storage facilities since feed is made 
from fresh ingredients 16 hours a 


day. There is storage for 6,800 bu. of | 


corn, 18 tons of concentrates and 50 
tons of soybean meal. The mill is 
now turning out about 1,000 tons of 
feed per week. 


Grain is hauled from Vicksburg, 


Miss., and other river ports by seven 
large trucks which hold 18 tons each 
The company leases three of the 
trucks and the other four are hired 
on a mileage and tonnage basis. 

In delivering feed to the grow-out 
farms, the Raleigh mill uses one 14- 
ton truck, one 12-ton and four others 
that range from six to eight tons 
each. 

Hatchery Unit 

The hatchery at Laurel hatches all 

the baby chicks needed for the grow- 


out operations. After the breeder pul- | 
of 8 to 10 weeks, | 


lets reach the age 
they are put out on range and kept 
until ready to go into the laying 
houses at 20 to 22 weeks. 

“We still have a few loose ends 
to tie together,” said Mr. Sanderson, 
in commenting on the merger, “but 
thus far we think it was a wise move. 
After 14 years in the business, we 
could see that any company must 
gain complete control of operations 
to survive. It’s been a tough business 
the last few years. Some producers 
will survive and others won’t. And 
now it looks as if the largest number 
of casualties will be among the small- 


Most Feeds Exempt 
From Texas Sales Tax 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—The newly en- 
acted sales tax law became effective 
in Texas Sept. 1, imposing a 2% tax 
on sales of “tangible personal prop- 
erty” — with certain exceptions. 
Among the exempt items are foods, 
drugs and medical supplies. 

Most feeds are exempt from the 
tax, since these products are used for 
the production of human foods. The 
same exemptions apply to seed and 
fertilizer. 

Dog foods and other pet foods are 
taxed, however, and there is still an 
unsettled question about horse and 
mule feeds. The feed industry has ap- 
plied for exemption on the latter, but 
no ruling has been issued yet by state 
authorities. 

IOWA GRAND OPENING 

ELDORA, IOWA—Grand opening 
of a new feed mill and remodeled 
elevator was held by Johnson-Hauser, 
Inc., at Union near here. 
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nutritious. It also contains mean’ Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing Produlac in your 
formula feeds will promote quicker growth, greater meat ant egg 

yield and will produce feeds your customers want to Te 9g Fae 
buy. It’sa good way to gain and hold customer acceptance. -A\saaj ey. 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. iM [ a 


PRODUCT OF 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


BUY AND SELL THROUGH FEEDSTUFFS WANT ADS 


er companies that cannot integrate | 


all their operations.” 


Parasitologists Tell 
Of Thibenzole Tests 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Merck & Co., 
Inc., reports that additional evidence 
of the efficacy of Thibenzole, the 
Merck trademark for thiabendazole, 
against parasites of sheep, goats and 
cattle was presented at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Parasitologists. 

The new-type “broad spectrum” 
anthelmintic, discovered by scientists 
at Merck Sharp & Dohme Research 
Laboratories, was the subject of six 
reports at the annual meeting of the 
group 

Dr. A. C. Cuckler, director of par- 
asitology at the laboratories, said that 
14 different worm species of sheep, 
goats and cattle respond to the new 
drug. He indicated that in a typical 
experiment a single oral dose of Thi- 
benzole removed over 90% of the 
worms in sheep compared with 11% 
for phenothiazine and pointed out 
that the dose of the latter was 10 
times greater than that of Thiben- 
zole 

Thibenzole was superior to pheno- 
thiazine and another anthelmintic in 
comparative studies reported by Dr. 
J. H. Drudge and Dr. George Elam 
of the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. Exclusive of Strongyloides, a 
single dose of Thibenzole reduced 
fecal egg counts 99.9% in ewe lambs 
and 99.8% in breeding ewes, the two 
researchers said. Against Stron- 
gyloides Thibenzole reduced the egg 
count 97.5%. 

Thibenzole was more effective than 
phenothiazine in other. sheep studies 
reported by Dr. W. S. Bailey, Dr. D. 
L. Diamond and Dr. D. F. Walker of 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala., 
Merck says. 

The Auburn scientists also report- 
ed that Thibenzole “appears to offer 
considerable promise in treating clin- 
ical parasitic gastritis of cattle.” 


> 


MILL EXPANSION 


GRANDIN, N.D.—R. F. Gunkel- 
man & Sons, custom milling firm, re- 
cently completed a $100,000 expan- 
sion program. The firm handles Dia- 
mond “G” feed and concentrates. The 
expansion program includes new mix- 
ing, pelleting, steam rolling and other 
facilities. The installation work was 
done by T. E. Ibberson Co. New 
equipment includes a California pellet 
mill, two Prater mixers, a Carid 
steam roller mill and other Prater 
grinding and conveying equipment. 
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IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. PORT CREDIT (Toronto Twp.), ONTARIO 


CARB-O-SEP 
PREVENTS 
-BLACKHEAD 


weight 
gains 


Experience has proven that Whitmoyer 
CARB-O-SEP is in a class by itself 
when it comes to preventing blackhead 
without interfering with weight gains. 


That’s not just our experience — but 
also the experience of growers, feed 
manufacturers and college experiment 
station workers. Get the complete 
CARB-O-SEP story if you're not 
already enjoying CARB-O-SEP’s mul- 
tiple benefits. Write Dept. FS-8. 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U. S. A. 
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BRANCH MILL—Gutwein Milling Co., Inc., Francesville, Ind., reports that 
it has increased feeder service facilities through addition of the above branch 
mill at Buffalo, Ind. Carl Gutwein, president, said the firm purchased the 
branch mill and began operating it as Buffalo Feed Service early in the year 
and recently put new equipment into operation at the mill. The new equip- 
ment inciudes a Prater Blue Streak 2 ton twin-spiral mixer. A new bagged 
storage room has also been added. Gutwein Milling was founded in 1920. 


PROCESSED PEANUT HULLS | 


“‘Nature’s Perfect 
Poultry Litter’’ 
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ECONOMICAL...EASY 
STORE 


Southern Sunshine is com- 
petitively priced and 
money-saving from a labor 
standpoint. It comes in 
20” x 20” x 24” corrugated 
cartons that are easy to 
handle and stack. Each = 


\ 


~ 

Zz 
carton, packed by special “Sea |Z 
contains enough litter for 


120 sq. ft. of floor space, 


SPREADS EASILY 
Southern Sunshine pours 
easily, expanding into a 
huge pile for fast spread- 


| ing production of soybeans 


ing. No lumps to break up 
no roots or vines... 
nothing but clean peanut 
hulls. When litter is spent, 
its light weight makes it 
easy to remove with a 
shovel. 
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ONE-STOP 
HEADUUARTERS 
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SUPPLIES 
& EQUIPMENT 


ORDER NOW! 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Phone ME 9-2411 


“He keeps muttering something about the Pied Piper of Hamlin!’ 


Al 


Association Concerned About Bean Supply 


INDIANAPOLIS — Will the 1961 
soybean crop—about a fourth bigger 
than the 1960 crop—be too much for 
normal consumption channels to han- 
dle? 

The possibility of such a situation 
was implied here Aug. 28-29 at the 
41st annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Assn. 

Grave concern about the ability of 


| the soybean industry to move the 


1961 soybean crop into channels of 


| consumption so it will not accumu- 


late in government hands was ex- 
pressed by George M. Strayer, ASA 


executive vice president and secre- | 
| ally as the market potentials have 


tary-treasurer. 

And Charles V. Simpson, ASA pres- 
ident, said the major problem facing 
soybean farmers is to avoid expand- 
faster 
than they can build markets for the 
crop. “Let us not allow ourselves to 
be priced out of world markets by 


those who mean well but fail to real- | 


ize that we only wish to use support 


| prices as a means to bring the soy- | 


bean crop to market in an orderly 
manner,” he said. 
Mr. Simpson and Mr. Strayer were 


reelected to their respective posts. 
Hays Sullivan, Burdette, Ark., was 
elected vice president, succeeding Hu- 
bert H. Baker, Dalton City, Il. 
Effort Required 

Mr. Strayer added, “I sincerely 
hope we can, through united efforts 
of industry and government, find a 
place to utilize the 683-million or 
700-million-bushel soybean crop. It is 
going to take concerted effort on the 
part of all concerned.” 

He also commented, “The general 
trend since 1953 has been to reduce 
the support price on soybeans gradu- 


developed and to rely on the selling 
price rather than the support. How- 
ever, this year we were given a 25% 
increase in the support price over 
that of the previous year. 

“When the U.S. government an- 


| nounced a support price of $2.30 on 


1961-crop soybeans it, in effect, an- 
nounced to the remainder of the 
world that we were going to hold a 
price umbrella over the production of 
peanuts and palm kernels, sunflower 
seed, rapeseed and mustard seed, cot- 


MACHINE OF 


THE MONTH 


AMERICAN MADE 
YOUR BEST BUY 


EUREKA SUPER CLEANER 


GET FASTER CLEANING of any grain...and double your 
capacity in the same floor space...with the industry’s out- 
standing cleaner. Choose from over 40 sizes in Twin Shoe, or 
in three and four-screen, 2-air Standard and Special models. 
Capacities to suit every requirement. Available in Standard 
or in the popular, rugged All-Steel construction shown in 


model above. 


s. HOWES CO., INC. © SILVER CREEK, N.Y. 


GET THE FACTS from your nearby S. Howes man, or write for Bulletin 180 on the 
complete line of Eureka grain cleaning equipment. 
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tonseed, copra and the long list of 
oilseeds and oil-bearing materials. 

“Up to this time we have been for- 
tunate in not facing an accumulation 
of stocks of soybeans in governmen- 
tal hands and therefore not having 
the problems of wheat, cotton, grain 
sorghums, corn and many of our 
other commodities which have been 
in surplus position. 

“During the past year we have 
seen wild speculation in the U.S. soy- 
bean market. . . . Unfortunately, the 
spectacular price rises came after 
most of the soybeans had left farm- 
ers’ hands, and neither the producer 
nor the processor benefited by the 
market spirals. This is not a desir- 
able type of market, but it demon- 
strates very clearly that a support 
price of $1.85 bu. does not necessarily 
mean a selling price of $1.85, and it 
did demonstrate that the law of sup- 
ply and demand still operates on soy- 
beans.” 

East Coast Expansion 

A phenomenal 10-year increase of 

165% in acreage devoted to soybeans 


| 
| 


in east coast states was pointed out 
by George E. Spain, North Carolina 
State College agronomy extension 
specialist. He said the six states of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
harvested soybeans on only 676,000 
acres in 1950, but on 1,792,000 acres 
in 1960. 

Mr. Spain predicted a potential soy- 
bean acreage increase in these east- 
ern states to 2%-3 million or more. 
He said soybean production is ex- 
panding because of: The great in- 
crease in the need for soybean meal 
for poultry and livestock feeds; re- 
ductions in acreages of allotted 
crops; the trend to mechanization of 
farms which favor soybean produc- 
tion; the location convenience of the 
eastern states to export markets; 
new adapted varieties, and improved 
fertility and cultural practices. 

Mr. Spain called recent develop- 
ments in soybean processing and han- 
dling and storage facilities in East 
Coast states even more spectacular 
than the expansion in soybean acre- 


age. But “storage is still a bottle- 
neck in the orderly marketing of soy- 
beans,” he said. 
Export Outlook 
The outlook for continued exporta- 


tion of U.S. soybeans to European 
Common Market countries is good, 
said Walter C. Klein, president, 


Bunge Corp., New York, even though 
adoption of agricultural marketing 
and price policies proposed by this 
market “may eventually cost the U.S. 
up to a quarter of a billion dollars in 
loss of agricultural exports.” 

Although import controls may af- 
fect other U.S. farm products dras- 
tically, “there is every good chance 
for imports of soybeans into the Com- 
mon Market to remain free,” said 
Mr. Klein. “The European Common 
Market Commission has made no pro- 
posals on soybeans, presumably be- 
cause they do not grow them.” 

In 1960, Common Market countries 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France 
West Germany and Italy, imported 
54.8 million bushels of U.S. soybeans 


THE 
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A WHOLE STAFF of top-notch engineers is working for you ...but they’re on our payroll. Some are specialists 


t quipment design... others in feed mill planning and layout. Still others concentrate on production 


engineering, equipment installation, service and maintenance techniques, new product development. 


Individually and collectively, the wealth of experience and talent offered by these S. Howes engineers is at your 
service, wherever your mill is located. They know their business...and they know your business. The combi- 


nation is hard to beat. 


AMERICAN MADE .. YOUR BEST BUY 


GET FAST ACTION 


Ss. HOWES COMPANY, INC. e SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 


CALL GEORGE WILLIS: 


Silver Creek, YELLOWSTONE 4-261, 


est Howes field engineer. No obligation. 


collect. He'll arrange for a complete 
HOWES-SURVEY of your mill by the near- | 
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or 37% of all soybeans exported last 
year, Mr. Klein noted. 

The speaker said that since the 
Common Market proposals on fats 
and oils in general are not yet known, 
their effect is not yet apparent, but 
“I understand that some proposals 
on fats and oils will be set out by the 
Common Market Commission before 
long.” 

If the Common Market proposals 
are adopted, Mr. Klein added, it 
seems certain that imports and feed 
grains into the Common Market will 


| decline most drastically. They could 


drop by 50% and maybe much more 
in a relatively short number of years. 
U.S. grain exports to Common Mar- 
ket countries were 181 million bush- 
els in 1960. 


Use in Japan Booming 

The managing director of the Japa- 
nese-American Soybean Institute, 
Tokyo, reported that Japan will triple 
its intake of fats and oils during the 
next 10 years, according to the plan 
of the Japanese government, and this 
will mean more than doubling its im- 
portation of soybeans. 


Japan, the leading foreign cus- 


| tomer for U.S. soybeans, imported 40 


million bushels from the U.S. last 
year, but will require an importation 
of 88 million bushels annually within 
10 years, he said. 
USDA Commended 
American Soybean Assn. officials 
commended the U.S. Department of 


| Agriculture and the soybean industry 


for “untiring efforts in the sales and 
trade promotional programs for soy- 
beans and soybean products,” and 


| urged continued efforts on these pro- 


grams. 
The association also thanked Sec- 


| retary of Agriculture Orville Free- 


man for implementing the use of fats 
and oils in the overseas church and 
charity relief feeding program. 

And ASA asked government offi- 
cials to announce any programs that 
might affect soybean markets during 
the coming year in advance of har- 
vest and “in such a manner that they 
will be of greatest benefit to the pro- 
ducer.” 

The marketing of cleaner soybeans 
to protect established domestic and 
foreign markets was urged, state 
agencies were asked to place crota- 
laria seed on the list of prohibited 
seeds, and USDA officials were asked 
to investigate the damage to whole 
soybeans caused by stinkbugs. 

Membership Feud 

ASA reported that a group com- 
posed of Indiana Farmers Union 
members led by their president, John 
Raber, attempted to “infiltrate” the 
association’s annual business meeting 
after applying for membership the 
previous day. 

The group was ruled out of order 
by ASA’s president because its mem- 
bership had not yet been processed. 
Members of the group were not al- 
lowed to vote, though some were per- 
mitted to make statements. 

A restraining order obtained by 
Mr. Raber in Marion County superior 
court asking that all business of the 
association be halted was denied in 
court the next day, as asked by ASA 
officials on the grounds that the busi- 
ness meeting had been concluded be- 
fore the order was obtained. 

Twenty-five states and Canada, 
Japan, Spain and France were repre- 


| sented at the convention in the Clay- 


pool Hotel. Mr. Strayer said member- 
ship of ASA now stands at its high- 


| est point in history. 
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One Can Always 
Find New Ideas 


When Joe Brooks got off the plane 
at the Hansen’s Creek airport that 
early September evening, Mary 
Brooks was there to meet him. Clad 
in a light blue suit, and chic new hat, 
Mary rushed forward, put her arms 


around Joe and lifted her face for the 
welcome home kiss. 

“It’s nice to have you back, Joe,” 
Mary murmured. “The twins and I 
have been awfully lonesome for you.” 

“I've only been gone four days,” 
Joe said. He was pleased that his 
wife and twins missed him, and he 
missed them, too. But the feed pro- 


duction school at a Midwest city had 
been interesting and kept him from 
getting too lonesome. 

“The twins are in bed already,” 
Mary said, “shall we have a bite in 
the airport restaurant?” 

“Fine,” said Joe. “I’ve got so many 
things to tell you.” 


“You haven’t come home with 


How these eggs are making 
integration more profitable! 


For one thing there are more of them. Among the proven meat-type females 
which bird consistently lays the most eggs? The Nichols 108, of course. But now 
the big news is what's in these eggs—the offspring. In the first hatch of the 15th 
Maine Test the three 108 Cross entries, sired by three different males, finished 2nd, 
3rd and 4th in points spread out of 20 entries! (The winning entry came from a 
cross far behind in egg production.) What’s more, recent field records from the most 
important broiler areas show that today’s 108 Crosses are matching the best 
records in growth and conversion. Under intense research pressure America’s first 
crossbred female is realizing its high potential as a meat-type breeder. Meantime 
108 flocks continue to average close to 160 hatching eggs per hen housed! 


It used to take an integrator who produced his own hatching eggs to appreciate 
the 108 fully. Not now. Today’s 108 produces both the eggs and the offspring to 
protect your margin no matter what the market price of broilers. Isn’t it high time 


you put these eggs to work for you? 


Nichols 108’s are available 
at all Nichols and Arbor 
Acres branches: Brunswick, 
Me., Skowhegan, Me., Con- 
cord, N. C., Blairsville, Ga., 
Dahlonega, Ga., Albertville, 
Ala. Carthage, Miss., Spring- 
dale, Ark., Tenaha, Tex., 
Thorntown, Ind., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


Joe?” 
alarm. “When are you going to slow 
down?” 


more ideas, Mary asked in 


Ideas Are Necessary 

“You can’t slow down nowadays, 
with competition being what it is, 
Mary. Besides, I don’t think ideas 
ever hurt anyone. They help keep you 
alive and interested in life. You just 
have to keep your balance, you know. 
The ingredients of that formula are 
work, play, rest.” 

“And love,” Mary said softly. 

Joe’s eyes warmed. “Yes, love,”” he 
said. 

The feed dealer had a steak sand- 
wich and French fries, plus milk, 
while Mary dabbed at a tossed salad. 

“I could have come home a day 
sooner,” Joe confessed, “but I met 
D. A. Meinershagen of Higginsviile, 
Mo., and he’s responsible for my stay- 
ing another day.” 

Mary’s gaze lifted. “Who's he?” 

“Why, he’s the secretary of the 
Missouri Feed & Grain Assn., Mary. 
And he’s got a big feed, grain and 
building supply business. He calls his 
firm Eagle Mill & Elevator Co.” 

“But why did he make you stay an 
extra day?” 

Joe smiled. “Oh, he got to telling 
me about how he started an egg mar- 
keting program in his area, and how 
he has a couple of flocks of his own. 
He's also raising about 100 beef cattle. 
Well, I got so interested that he in- 
vited me to come over after the con- 
vention and inspect his layout, which 
I did.” 

“Oh, is that what the Hansen’s 
Creek Agricultural Finance Council 
is trying to do,” asked Mary, “or- 
ganize an egg marketing program so 
producers here will be encouraged to 
raise more layers and get higher 
prices for eggs?” 

Using Others’ Experience 

“That’s part of it,” Joe beamed. 
“Mr. Meinershagen is about five years 
ahead of us on that. His experience 
is wonderful data for us to use in 
our county. I got all the details on 

“My, I always marvel how feed 
men go into all these extra promo- 
tional events in order to get business 
and promote agriculture,” Mary 
sighed. “How does Mr. Meinershagen 
work his projects?” 

“Well,” Joe said, “he’s been pro- 
moting 4-H projects in his area for 
about 10 years. I'll tell you about that 
sometime. But right now I'm inter- 
ested in his egg marketing program. 
He went to a big city, contacted a 
chain store organization and asked it 
if it could buy quality eggs at pre- 
mium prices from his part of Mis- 
souri. The chain store executives told 
him they would and they outlined 
their egg requirements.” 

Joe sipped his milk, then continued. 
“Mr. Meinershagen went back to 
Higginsville and visited a number of 
egg producers. He organized them 
and got them to put great stress on 
producing quality eggs regularly for 
this chain store market.” 


Laying Hen Operation 

“Did the plan go over?” 
asked, finishing her salad. 

Joe chuckled. “It sure did. Mr. 
Meinershagen himself has 18,000 lay- 
ers.” 

“How can he handle a feed mill 
and that many laying hens, too?” 

“Oh, he contracts with a couple of 
farmers to raise those layers for 
him,” Joe said earnestly. “The farm- 
ers furnish the house, the equipment 
and the labor, and Mr. Meinershagen 
furnishes the pullets, the feed and 
markets the eggs.” 

“Who pays the farmers?” 

“Mr. Meinershagen pays them so 
much per hen per month,” Joe said. 
“And he also raises 7,000 replace- 
ment pullets regularly to keep his 
flocks up. And he sells some pullets, 
too, now and then.” 

“And are there any independent 
producers in the group?” 

Another Promotion 


“Well, sure,” said Joe. “There are 
many others who buy feed from’ 
Eagle Mill & Elevator, follow the 


Mary 
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chain store’s management rules and 
ship quality eggs at premium prices. 
Mary, what would you say if I de- 
cided to put in a flock of 5,000 laying 
hens around here, and hire some 
farmer to raise them for me?” 

“As a promotion idea?” 


Joe nodded. “Sure, a good flock of | 


5,000 hens might do much to get 
other farmers to pay more attention 
to larger laying flocks. And I ought 
to be able to get some good records 
for my feed sales program.” 

“But,” said Mary in a_ shocked 
voice, “you wouldn’t do this without 
having an egg market like Mr. Mei- 
nershagen has, would you?” 


“Of course not,” put in Joe. “There 


are two large cities within 150 miles 
of us. I'll start visiting chain store 
executives. Mary, I do believe that 
you'll find more and more feed men 
who will establish laying flocks, raise 
beef cattle, broilers and even hogs 


not only as demonstration projects, | 


but as profit making ventures, too.” 
“You know what 
guess,” 


get business for tonight, Joe, and go 
home.” 


Tests on Lower Cost 


Beef Feeding Told 


STORRS, CONN.—Test results in- 
incated that it is possible to produce 
a pound of “high good" quality beef 
on corn silage and less than 1 Ib. of 
the concentrate soybean oil meal, 
says Dr. N. S. Hale, associate pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, here. 

Included in the latter, fed at 2% 
Ib. daily per animal, was 70 mg. of 
the antibiotic chlortetracycline, Dr. 
Hale says. Feed cost per pound 
gained amounted to 13.6¢, compared 
to 1¢ more when the supplement 
hominy was fed, he reported. 

Co-authors of the paper reporting 
these results were: Dr. W. A. Cowan, 
head, department of animal indus- 
tries; Dr. D. A. Grant, assistant in- 
structor, and D. M. Kinsman, assist- 
ant professor. 

The four researchers said that 24 


steer calves were used in the test. 
There were six Angus, nine Here- 


fords, six Shorthorns and three Short- 
horn crosses. All were born between 
March 9 and June 8 last year and 
were bought by the university the 
latter part of November. 


Calves were treated for internal 
and external parasites, implanted 
with 36 mg. of diethylstilbestrol 


along the back of the ear, and started 
on corn silage and soybean oil meal 


you’re doing, I | 
Mary said. “You're still sol- | 
vent, and we're still eating. Let's for- | 


until Dec. 3. Then, they were divided 


into three groups of eight 
each and fed various combinations of 
supplements for 86 days. 

The scientists noted that some “lo- 
cal cattlemen already have adopted 
this cheaper feeding program.” 


Stan Southeast Event 


DECATUR, GA. — The program 
committee of the 1962 Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. convention will 
meet in Atlanta Sept. 22 to plan the 
program for the 1962 event, accord- 
ing to A. A. Middleton, Alabama, 
first vice president of Southeastern 
and 1962 program committee chair- 
man. 

The committee, made up of indus- 
try representatives from the 10 
southeastern states, will plan the pro- 
gram and activities immediately 
prior to the fall meeting of the South- 
eastern board of directors, it was 
stated. 

The 1962 Southeastern convention 
will be held Jan. 29-31 in Atlanta’s 
new Merchandise Mart. 


animals | 


Poultry Processors 


Get Accounting Plan 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just an- 
nounced development of a system of 
cost and financial accounting which 
it expects will help poultry processors 
find the weak points in their plant 
operations. 

Low productivity, low yield, high 
unit labor costs and high overhead— 
often previously unnoticed or undocu- 
mented—are among important cost 
items that the system can bring to 
the attention of management, USDA 
said. 

Three methods are provided: (1) 
For small plants interested only in 
over-all plant costs, (2) for larger 
plants interested in a department 
breakdown of costs, and (3) for those 
plants also interested in providing 
goals toward which to work through 
budgetry control. While the methods 
are fundamentally the same, addi- 


tional details are involved in depart- 
mental or budgetry accounting. 

The cost system was designed by 
Haskins & Sells, certified public ac- 
countants, under contract with the 
USDA. The system was tested ex- 
perimentally for a year in a limited 
number of processing plants of vari- 
ous sizes and types. On the basis of 
experience in the test phase, some 
participating plants already have 
made changes in their record-keeping 
systems, USDA commented. These 
plants also have made many adjust- 
ments in operations, or bought addi- 
tional equipment to correct inefficien- 
cies, the new records revealed. 

Adequate Controls 

Poultry processing in the past 15 
to 20 years has grown into a multi- 
million dollar, highly competitive in- 
dustry, USDA pointed out. Net re- 
turns are measured in small fractions 
of 1¢ lb. Therefore, small errors in 
managerial judgment and inefficien- 
cies in operation can be _ serious, 
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USDA said. Adequate record controls 
can help management locate or avoid 
many pitfalls. 

A uniform cost accounting system 
also will facilitate development of an 
industry-wide cost comparison pro- 
gram. Periodic reports by individual 
plants, and their consolidation into 
group averages, would enable mana- 
gers to compare their operations with 
those for a group of similar plants, 
the department indicated. 

“Personnel of the Economic Re- 
search Service and state extenison 
poultry marketing specialists will be 
glad to confer with plant managers 
and trade associations regarding the 
initiation of this voluntary program,” 
the announcement continued. 

Details of the cost accounting sys- 
tem are published in “A Guide to Uni- 
form Cost and Financial Accounting 
for Poultry Processors,” Agriculture 
Handbook No. 213. Copies are avail- 
able from the Information Division, 
Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


Remodeling, 


FREE ESTIMATES—WE FLY ANYWHERE 


Photo shows Forster's 
new bulk load-out 
system installed for 
Farmers Co-op, Caldwell, 
Kansas 
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Worldwide Reputation 


4 ‘ 7 
; FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. : 
& Gentlemen: We are interested in more information. ' 
Feediots and Feedmilis 
New FORSTER All-Purpose Hammer Mill 
‘ 
MAME 
FEderal 2-60290 FS-9-16 
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FINANCIAL RECORDS 


(Continued from page 19) 


emphasized by the following figures which indicate the rate at which the 
true value of accounts receivable decreases as their collection period increases. 


Have You Ever Wondered How Much 
Your Accounts Receivable Are Really Worth? 


Past Due Diminishes True Worth 

90 days 10% 90¢ on the dollar 
4 months 15% 85¢ on the dollar 
5 months 25% 75¢ on the dollar 
6 months 50% 50¢ on the dollar 
1 year 70% 30¢ on the dollar 
2 years 80% 20¢ on the dollar 
3 years 90% 10¢ on the dollar 
4 years 100% 00¢ on the dollar 


GRAIN BELT 


MODEL S 


"4 


MODEL S 
F.0.B. Salina, Kans. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Height of Front .......... 37” 
Overall! Height ........ 58” Length of Hopper ...... 46" 
Hopper Height ......41%" Positive Wheel Brake 


1000-lb. Full Capacity Beam Scale 

2—10"x2'2" Molded on Rubber Wheels 

2—6" Swivel Casters 

Manufactured of 14-Gauge Steel with 12-Gauge Bottom 


Dumps Through 8” x13” Gete Just Ahead of Axle 


Holds Approximately 18 Cubic Feet or 
800 Lbs. Shelled Corn 
500 Lbs. Pulverized Oats 
630 Lbs. Average Material 


HANDY SIZES 


Some Choice 
DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 
Available 


| 


WRITE TODAY 
INFORMATION 


729 North 12th St. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Ph. TAylor 7-4491 


4. Inventory Turnover 


Annual Cost of Merchandise _ $195, 761 
= = 23.1 Turns/Year 
Merchandise Inventory 7,615 
5. Inventory Turnover Period 
360 Days 
(—————-) = 16 Days 
23.1 Turns 


Desirable goal: 20-30 turns per year. 
Feed and farm supply businesses should produce at least $1 of gross 
profit for every dollar invested in inventory. 


6. Turnover of Working Capital (or Current Assets) 


Annual Sales $204,508 
(— = 
Working Capital 26,559 


7.7 Turns/Year 


Desirable goal: 7-10 turns per year. 


7. Sales Volume Rate (Total Assets Turnover) 


Annual Sales $204,508 
= ——) = 3.1 Turns/Year 
Total Assets 65,970 
Desirable goal: 4 turns or more per year. 
8. Sales Per Man ~ 
Annual Sales $204,508 
( — = - = $37,183/Year 
Manpower §.5 $ 3,099/Month 


Desirable goal: Minimum of $4,000 sales per man per month. 

However, this standard must be adjusted according to the amount of 
custom grinding and mixing done by the business because this work has a 
high labor content and the revenue derived from it has not been included 
in the above calculation. 

These turnover ratios have been figured from values in the balance sheet 
at the end of the period. Consequently, these ratios are meaningful only if 
the values on which they are based are typical throughout the period. If 
not, one should recalculate them using average accounts receivable in Items 
1 and 2, and average inventory in Item 4. 


SUMMING UP—In summing up, Mr. Fales stressed the need for better 
management practices with regard to the three major problems facing the 
local feed dealer today. Specifically, he said: 

On Accounts Receivable— 

1. The need for better selection of credit risks. 
select the customers. Don’t let them select you.” 

2. Have an understanding with the customer. Make sure he knows and 
understands the terms under which the credit is granted. 

3. Follow through. 

On Low Sales— 

1. Select the right people for your business. Many businessmen will fly 
across the country to look at a new machine but won't walk across the street 
to look at a new man. People, more than any other single thing, will make 
or break your business. 

2. It is important to your business and to your customers’ business that 
you and your staff have a thorough knowledge of your products and what 
they can do for the farmer. This means that your staff should be well trained. 
Helpful advice by your sales representative or delivery man will assure a 
good and loyal customer. Poor advice will assure a good and loyal customer 
—for your competitor. 

3. Don't split accounts. A salesman cannot sell two competing lines at 
once. He cannot learn all there is to know about one line of feed, let alone 
two. Choose one line and stick to it. It will make you more money in the 
long run. 

On Low Working Capital— 

1. The particular business under discussion was short of working capital 
despite having a high proportion of equity capital. One way to improve this 
situation is to switch some of the short-term debt into long-term debt. This 
business had no long-term debt outstanding and could certainly support some. 
A mortgage on some of the property or other fixed assets would provide 
funds which could be used for working capital purposes. This is good business 
as long as the financial structure of the business is sound. 

2. In this case, accounts receivable were also out of line. Businesses which 
operate on such a small margin as feed and farm supply businesses cannot 
afford to have uncollectible accounts. A business operating with a net profit 
ratio of only 1.75% would need to sell an additional $1,429 of feed to recover 
the loss of a bad debt of $25. 


“The manager should 


Yours, when its formulated Sumflowes 3 
soybean meal! Item: Sunflower Brand starts with — 
the best a Item: we “cook” them by | 


Portable“. 
BULK AD! 
| 
| 
| 
ELEVATOR ANDX 
| of _ Protein. Get the complete story from: 
| MOS | © Kansas Soya 
day Products Co., Inc. 
Profit item for millers? dependable on-time our mill to yours. 


USDA Scientist Devises Rapid Feed Test 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a direct and rapid method of 
measuring and defining the parts of 
livestock feed that provide body en- 
ergy and growth has been devised by 
one of its scientists who believes the 
method can be used to find the nutri- 
tive value of feeds in terms of meat 
or milk production. 

Dr. Peter J. Van Soest of USDA's 
Agricultural Research Service, who 
devised the new method, believes it 
may prove more accurate than pres- 
ent means of determining nutrient 
value. However, he said, further test- 
ing will be necessary before his meth- 
od can be generally used by industry 
to improve livestock rations. 

The new method can be used to 
measure the amount of carbohydrates 
and usable proteins in feeds, and it 
may help also in gauging the loss of 
nutrients in feeds heated excessively 
during drying, he indicated. 

Dr. Van Soest uses detergents to 


dissolve all of the digestible consti- | 
tuents of feed—-carbohydrates, fats, | 
fiber, ash and proteins—so that he | 


ean directly measure their energy 
values. This direct measurement is 
not possible by present analytical 
methods, which fail to separate feed 
constituents according to their pro- 
ductive value to animals, he said. The 


new method requires about five hours, | 


the old method about two days. 


The ARS biochemist hopes ulti- | 


mately to use the new technique to 
find the nutritive value of feeds in 
terms of the amount of meat and 
milk that an animal can produce 
from the feeds. Limited studies, in 
which Dr. Van Soest compared his 
results with results obtained in ani- 
mal tests of feed digestibility, indi- 
cate the new direct method is highly 
accurate in predicting the nutritive 
value of feed as consumed by farm 
animals, USDA says. 

Briefly, the new laboratory test 


works like this: Feed samples, treat- | 


Michigan Hatchery 
Event Is Sept. 20-21 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—A re- 
port on the use of laying cages in 
Michigan and other states will be 


made at the annual Michigan Hatch- | 


ery Conference Sept. 20-21 at Michi- 
gan State University. 

Describing the new cages will be 
R. D. McGranahan of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Nearly 100 hatchery owners and 
operators from al! parts of the state 
will meet at MSU’s Kellogg Center 
for Continuing Education. 

John Fredericks, general manager 
of Creighton Brothers, Warsaw, Ind., 
will describe the Creighton Brothers 
program—a vertically integrated op- 
eration within one organization—and 
the methods used in growing and 
marketing from 200,000 to 300,000 
birds. 

Another vertical integration opera- 
tion—the Traverse City Program— 
will be reported on by Keith Duff, 
president of Duffy, Inc., Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Also slated for discussion are aortic 
rupture, looking ahead in breeding, 
ways of raising good 16-weekers and 
the role of Michigan veterinarians in 
a changing poultry industry. 


MEDICATE WISELY! 


@ Fight Disease & Stress 
@ Build Healthy Birds 


Save $$$ Per Pound 
Use 
SOLU-TRACIN 
Water Soluble Bacitracin 


Poultry Drinking Water 


PRODUCTS BLENDING CO. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 


ed with detergents to help dissolve 
their constituents, are filtered with 
water and alcohol, and then dried 
and weighed. The least digestible por- 
tions of the feed, largely cellulose 
and lignin, remain in the filter. The 
dissolved nutrients can be analyzed 
for sugars, amino acids and other 
constituents. 

The new test method may also be 
helpful in studies of the effects of 
barn-drying and pelleting on feed pro- 
teins. Preliminary experiments show 
that 60 to 90% of the true protein in 
alfalfa hay dissolves when treated by 
Dr. Van Soest’s method, if the alfalfa 
has not been heated to more than 
180° F. But if the forage is dried at 
180 to 212° F. for 24 hours or more, 
its proteins become insoluble. These 
insoluble proteins are not digested to 
any extent by livestock, the ARS 
scientist commented. 
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Serving the Great South... 
Doe 1. Pless COMPANY 


PHONE 443-8321 ° P.O. BOX 225 FOREST, MISS. 
PHONE JA 66411 P.O. BOX 2654 MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


Fast f ling ns I growth factors and other feed 


Me ! nd Forest stocks is only part of the way we can 
registrations and other problems 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


| 


| 


“T-wouldn’t-have-believed-its”, 


These calculating individuals have plans to make 
your new feed mill the most efficient, profit- 
producing operation possible. They figure that they 
can deliver maximum production, low operating 
costs, more profitable results. And... unless you’re 
the rare exception ... they’re absolutely right! 

They’re experts in many fields . . . plant automation, 
efficiency evaluation, machinery design, financing 
and contracting. They originate radical new ideas 
and methods to change “it-can’t-be-dones” into 


As part of the Myers-Sherman automation en- 
gineering team, their job is to create new and 
better mills and mill equipment, They're the idea 
men whose revolutionary new concepts are incor- 


these men have designs on your business! 


porated in every piece of the famous Fords line we 
manufacture. Mills of their design which are come 
pletely operated electronically by one man are ale 
ready in use and that’s just the beginning. 

You can put them to work designing your complete 
new mill . . . or modernizing your present one... 
at our expense! They’ll show you how it should be 
planned to fit your individual needs . . . explain 
how we can take the whole job off your hands or 
tackle any part of it you wish... give you the 
details on the 54 convenient Myers-Sherman pur- 
chase plans that let you pay as you earn. We can 
even lease it to you if you wish! 

Mail this coupon for our new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


3501 S. Hlinois St., Streator, Illinois 


Please send me your new booklet on complete 
; mill planning and construction services. 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| 
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Hubbard Beef Day Attracts 1,200; 
Dr. Beeson Tells Nutrition Developments 


By JIM RUTTER 
Feedstuffs Staff 

MANKATO, MINN.—Proper util- 
ization of roughages in growing and 
fattening beef rations was a prime 
topic of discussion at the Hubbard 
Milling Co.'s Beef Feeders Day held 
at the company’s research facilities 
near here. 

Hubbard officials unveiled their 
new beef research unit for some 1,200 
livestock feeders and Sunshine feed 
deaiers from six states. The unit is 
the latest addition to Hubbard's re- 
search facilities, located on three 
farm sites, and on which active tests 
are under way with hogs, turkeys, 
dairy cattle, layers and mink. 

Visitors toured the entire installa- 
tion before gathering under a tent 


| for a barbecued beef 


lunch and 
speaking program. 

“With the addition of the new mod- 
ern beef research program, designed 
to place research emphasis on the 
feeding of corn silage in a ration, Hub- 
bard’s program is complete in every 
phase of livestock and poultry re- 
search,” Ogden P. Confer, president, 
said. 

“Our only reason for maintaining 
research facilities is to help solve 
practical farm problems of feeding 
and management,” continued Mr. 
Confer. “We hope to help the farmer 
achieve more efficient production at 
greater profit.” 

Unique Features 


The firm’s new beef facilities in- 
clude a confined feeding shed meas- 
uring 60 by 104 ft., with a capacity 


of 120 head of cattle. The building is 
divided into 4 pens. Feed bunks run 
the length of the building on the open 
side, and each pen is equipped with 
watering facilities. 

Feeding beef cattle in confinement 
for an entire feed period is still a new 
idea, and some of the unique fea- 
tures incorporated in the system in- 
clude: The north side of the building 
has sliding doors which may be 
opened for summer ventilation and 
closed to keep out cold winds in the 
winter. The principles of convection 
through a 3-ft. opening in the roof, 
protected by an overhanging roof, 
provide excellent ventilation during 
both the winter and summer. The 
manure pack which accumulates will 
be allowed to build up to an antici- 
pated depth of 5 feet during the entire 
feeding period. Removal of the ma- 
nure will be performed when the 
cattle are marketed. 

Cost of the unit was about $4,000 
more than conventional ‘shelter’ 
sheds with open lots. But one Hub- 


FROM MORTON 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


PLANS FOR FIVE INEXPENSIVE, 
EASY-T0-BUILD PORTABLE SALT AND 
MINERAL FEEDING STATIONS 


Here's a valuable free service you can offer your customers— 
which will also be an important sales-builder for you! 

These safe, simple and long-lasting feeding stations were 
designed by Morton four years ago. Since then, thousands have 
been built from these plans, distributed through Vo-Ag teachers 
and County Agents. Now we're offering them—through you— 
to the farmers and stockmen of America! 

These plans will be advertised in full-page ads in leading 
farm magazines. But your customers will have to come to you 
to get them! Contact your Morton Representative for your free 
supply now—or write Morton Salt Company, 110 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


@ CATTLE FEEDER Has divided mineral box that can be 
removed for cleaning. Can be moved on sturdy skids to any 
part of range or pasture. 


2) SHEEP FEEDER Mineral box is low enough for lambs, 
and rounded edge will not harm fleece. 


© HOG FEEDER Wide roof overhang keeps minerals dry. 
Roof is hinged and braced for easy cleaning. 


4) MULTIPLE BLOCK FEEDER Keeps salt and minerals off 
the damp ground, prevents “wet bottom” block waste. 


5] BLOCK HOLDER Eliminates dangerous metal stake block 
holders—build this block box from a single length of 2 x 10! 


HIGHER PROFIT FOR YOU...FASTER GAIN FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


MORTON 
TRACE-MINERALIZED 


SALT 


bard Milling official pointed out that 
the increased efficiency of the con- 
finement arrangement need produce 
only 0.18 lb. per day extra gain to 
pay for the added cost in one year, 
figuring 240 head of cattle sold at 
25¢ per pound. 

Adjacent to the cattle shed is a 
24 x 60-ft. concrete stave silo with a 
capacity of 700 tons. Director of Re- 
search and Nutrition George Patrias 
explained that this silo will be used 
for storing corn silage, one of the 
principal ingredients of all the beef 
rations to be studied at the research 
farm. 

Here are Patrias’ feeding objec- 
tives: Expected daily gain of 2% Ib. 
from feeding roughage and Lin-Mo- 
Las to 900 lb. and heavy grain with 
Hubbard beef fattener to 1,150 Ib. 
(The cattle in the lot weighed 577 lb. 
on the average when purchased on 
Aug. 24. These animals are expected 
to go to market in 220 days.) 

Progress Cited 

Featured speaker at the Beef Day 
was Dr. W. M. Beeson, noted beef 
nutritionist from Purdue University. 
He opened his talk by pointing out 
the remarkable progress that has 
been made in beef nutrition research 
during the past half century. 


Dr. Beeson illustrated the advances 
by reporting on a test he recently 
conducted to compare results from 
common rations used in 1908 and 
1958. Identical twin calves were used 
in this trial. The steer receiving the 
1908 ration gained less than 2 lb. 
per day, but the steer on the 1958 
ration gained over 2.5 lb. per day. In 
addition, the steer on the modern ra- 
tion was 33% more efficient. 

“If we were feeding a 1908 ration 
today, there would be no profit in 
feeding,” said Speaker Beeson. “But, 
thinking of the situation existing the 
past year, maybe I should phrase it 
differently and say that there would 
be even more losses than we have 
today if we were still using a 1908 
ration. 

“Research is the key to beef feed- 
ing, just as it is the key to every 
other business in this country. All of 
our progress as a nation comes from 
research. The philosophy of ‘what 
was good enough for Dad is good 
enough for me’ is damaging. The only 
reason we can produce more food per 
farm laborer than any other country 
in the world is due to our continued 
interest and support of research.” 

Dr. Beeson pointed out that an 
enormous amount of work remains to 
be done in ruminant feeding. “It now 
takes from 8 to 10 Ib. of feed to pro- 
duce 1 lb. of gain, and we must im- 
prove this level of efficiency. It takes 
from 3 to 3% lb. of feed to produce 
a pound of gain with swine and from 
2 to 2% Ib. of feed to produce a pound 
of gain with poultry. 

“In fact,” continued Dr. Beeson, 
“the only reason cattle are competi- 
tive with other meat products today 
is because they can live on a certain 
percentage of roughage. Ruminants 
are the only animals in the world that 
can break roughage down and utilize 
it efficiently.” 

Four Basics 

A ration needs four basic ingredi- 
ents, Dr. Beeson noted. These include 
energy, roughage, protein and vita- 
min A. “Corn is the king of all crops. 
A feeder can produce more beef per 
acre with corn silage than with any 
other crop. And this is why farmers 
in the Midwest should continue to 
include corn silage in their rations.” 

Discussing high concentrate ra- 
tions, Dr. Beeson said he is not rec- 
ommending the use of any non-rough- 
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age rations. “High-concentrate ra- 
tions have occurred primarily because 
of the availability of cheap grain. 
There is no evidence to indicate that 
there are any special advantages in 


reducing the roughage content of the | 


ration below 20%. And our research 
shows that a relationship of 60% con- 
centrate and 40% roughage is very 
suitable.” 

If a feeder does use a high-concen- 
trate ration, he must be careful to 
use a grain high in fiber. Dr. Beeson 
pointed out that some big feeders in 
the western states are utilizing bar- 


ley (high in fiber content) in high- | 
concentrate rations. Cattle won't stay | 


on feed when given a ration includ- 
ing only shelled corn and supplement, 
for example. 

One ration recommended by Dr 
Beeson to feeders in the Corn Belt 
includes 70% rolled corn, 20% sun 


cured alfalfa pellets, and 10% pro- 


tein supplement. 


Touching briefly on complete pel- | 


leting rations, Dr. Beeson said it ap- 
pears that the cattle have a tendency 
to eat less feed and have lower feed 
efficiency. 
Vitamin A Story 
“One of the most unusual stories 


one can tell today is the vitamin A | 


” 


situation,” he said. “Two years ago, 
we didn’t have a problem .. . today, 


deficiencies are popping up all over | 


the nation. 


“In the past, vitamin A needs have | 


been taken care of almost exclusively 
through the conversion of carotene 
occurring in roughage and yellow 
corn to vitamin A. But some factors 
are now affecting the conversion of 
this carotene, and cattle are devel- 
oping serious deficiencies that require 
the addition of synthetic vitamin A 
to rations. 

“Under many conditions, you'll get 
a favorable response by adding 20,- 
000 I.U. of vitamin A per head per 
day,”’ said Dr. Beeson. 

In one Purdue test just completed 
using a ration including ground ea! 
corn, soybean oil meal and minerals 
(no alfalfa) the following results 
were recorded: Control group with 
no supplemental “A”, 1.88 Ib. gain 
per day; cattle receiving 10,000 IU 
units per day, 2.21 lb.; 20,000 units 
per day, 2.48 lb. No extra effects were 
noticed when the levels of vitamin A 
were increased above 20,000 inter- 
national units. 

In a second test, using the same 
ration listed above, but adding 10% 
sun cured alfalfa pellets, the follow 
ing results occurred: Control group 
receiving no supplemental vitamin A, 
2.23 lb. per day; 10,000 units, 2.46 
Ib.; and 20,000 units, 2.60 Ib. This 
test points out that the sun cured 
alfalfa pellets did not provide the 
necessary amounts of vitamin A to 
prevent the occurrence of defici- 
encies. 

Dr. Beeson also pointed out that 
cattle receiving the supplemental 
vitamin A are much better able to 
withstand summer heat. 

Discussing frequency of feeding, 
Dr. Beeson said, “Who decided that 
cattle like to eat only twice a day?” 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 


\ 
call or write 


Hottman-laft ine 
Manufacturing Chermsis 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


UN 5-2851 


In an Illinois test, cattle gained 
from 11 to 21% faster when they 
were fed six times a day, as compared 
to twice a day. Dr. Beeson said there 
is no reason why twice a day feeding 
can’t be entirely satisfactory — if 
enough feed is delivered each time 
to keep some in the bunks constantly. 

In summary, Dr. Beeson said, “If 
I had just one recommendation to 
make to feeders, it would be for them 
to go to the slaughter house and see 
the careasses of their animals hang- 
ing on the hook. It’s important that 
we become aware of the consumers’ 
desires and the packers’ needs, and 
that we make every effort to provide 
the right kind of product.” 

Quentin Marsh, manager of the 
Hubbard feed division, introduced as 
a second speaker on the program, 
Walter W. Slack, vice president of 
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the Corn Belt Publishers, Inc., in CATTLE BARN—Feeders who attended Hubbard Milling Co.’s Beef Feeders 
Omaha. In his talk, Mr. Slack dis- Day looked over this 104 by 60 ft. research barn. It features sliding doors for 
cussed the current situations and the summer ventilation and a unique roof ventilation arrangement. Alongside is 
outlooks on the prices for feeder cat- a concrete stave silo to be used for storage of corn silage, an ingredient to 
tle and fat cattle. be stressed in beef studies. 
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NO AIRLOCK FEEDER! 
NO CONVEYOR SCREWS OR BELTS! 
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7 OUTSTANDING FEATURES ...12 BIG ADVANTAGES 
MAKE BULK FEED DELIVERIES MORE PROFITABLE 


Now you can have more carrying capac- 
ity, faster unloading and increased bulk 
delivery profits— with this new Sprout- 
Waldron Pressurized Pneumatic Bulk Feed 
Truck! 


Airlock feeder and conveyor screws or 
belts are completely eliminated to slash 
upkeep costs and down time. Maintenance 
costs are cut as never before! 


The new cylindrical design gives greater 
body strength with lower center of gravity 


for better roadability. Other advantages of 
this new Sprout-Waldron Pressurized Pneu- 
matic Bulk Truck include improved, full 
hydraulic operating controls for compart- 
ment and discharge gates, hydraulic hoist. 
Easily accessible, simplified operating panel 
gives driver full one-point discharge control. 


Pressurized system assures freedom from 
contamination, complete load discharge, no 
feed hang-up and less pellet breakage. Avail- * 
able with or without self-loader. 


Check with your Sprout-Waldron representative for the 
full profit story — see for yourself why this is the unit for 
more profitable bulk deliveries. Write for Advance Specifi- 
cation Sheet 233. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 


SINCE 1866 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS—Producing America’s 
Most Complete Line of Milling & Processing Equipment 640 


| | 
bo 
a 
BULK TRUCK 
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Bankers and Others Voice Continued 
Confidence in South’s Poultry Industry 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
NEWBERRY, S.C.—The poultry 
industry may be down for the count | 
but it will rise again, just as it has | 
always done, because housewives have 
always bought birds and the people 
in the industry must have faith, and 
good business judgment 
Further, the South is in the best 
position to forge ahead under the ad- 
verse conditions existing even today 
This was the gist of numerous 
speakers at Midlands Poultry Prog- 
ress day at Newberry College, and 
the speakers included bankers as well 
as the state’s poultry leaders. 
A banker, H. M. 
sistant vice president 
Bank & Trust Co., Charlotte, 


Simons, Jr., as- 
of Wachovia 
N.C., 


said a brighter day is coming and 
that his bank is “not going to turn 
its back” on the poultry industry be- 
cause it is going through rough times 

“Sure, the broiler industry is go- 
ing through some rough times, but 
that doesn’t mean we are going to 
turn our back on it. We still feel 
very strong about the potential for 
poultry in the southeastern area. 
Other areas of the country are look- 
ing to it because of the strides 
made,” he said. 

The textile industry, of which Char- 
lotte is a center, has also been go- 
ing through rough times and the 
bank did not turn its back on it and 
the same situation applies to poul- 
try, he said 

The other speakers who, mindful 


of the present state of conditions 


WHEN 


New money for expansion or working capital 
To effect initial public sale of stock in a 


privately-held company 


transactions... 


... it might be worth your while to turn 
to Reynolds & Co., one of America’s 
leading investment banking and 
brokerage houses. And these are 
just some of the services we offer 
corporate management. 


The various areas in which we can 
help executives are summarized in 
a new brochure entitled ‘‘Eight 
Reasons Why Corporate Man- 
agements Should Talk To Reynolds 
& Co.” For your copy, just clip this 
coupon to your corporate letterhead. 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 
Underwriters and Distributors of 
Corporate and Municipal Securities. 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


MAIN OFFICE: 
120 Broadway, New York 5 
37 Offices From Coast to Coast 


you 
or 

your 
company 
need... 


National distribution of secondary stock offerings 
To arrange an acquisition, merger, or sale 

A pension or profit-sharing plan 

To carry “future” inventory through commodity 
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in the industry, pointed to good 
growing conditions in the South as an 
important factor in how the area will 
pull through someway and march on 
toward better days. 

Dr. R. C. Edwards, president of 
Clemson College, said South Carolina, 
still a young state in poultry activi- 
ties, can emerge ahead by utilizing 
frozen production and its seaports 
for foreign export of chickens. 

“Certainly the market exists, and 
the raw material, for processing can 
be produced. Likewise, it would ap- 
pear that the canning of poultry 
products affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for industrial development,” 
he said. 

Banker Simons pointed out that 
regardless of where a contract for 
production of broilers or eggs may 
lie, the bank directly or indirectly 
has a hand. 

“The contract grower may have 
no direct contact with the bank, but 
it gets back to the bank just the 
same, through the feed company or 
the contract holder,” he said 

Saying other areas are looking to 
the South, he cited the fact that com- 
mercial eggs from Iowa are twice as 
far away from markets even though 
they may have the advantage of 
cheap corn. There are other factors, 
too. A poultry house in Iowa may 
cost $15,000, whereas in the South 
this may not be the case. 

Lending agencies in the South have 
more know-how about poultry than 
in other sections, he said. 

So far as poultry production is con- 
cerned, the people are so far ahead 
of beef and hog boys that they are 
“still trying to catch up.” 

“It is more profitable to produce 
one pound of poultry than beef, and 
so long as this exists the markets are 
going to be available,” he said. “The 
housewife is going to continue to buy 
poultry because it is an economy 
product for her.” 

Egg Production 

He cited egg production in North 
Carolina as an example. California 
type houses are being constructed and 
are working fine. There are now 39 
of this type house in central North 
Carolina, and they are costing 75¢ 
per square foot. In the winter they 
are wrapped in plastic, and he said 


| reports he gets indicate less fluctu- 
| ation in winter and in the summer, 


the eggs are cleaner and production 
is up 10%. 

“The Midwest can’t build that type 
of house,” he said. “Frankly, I don’t 
have any fear of poultry financing as 
long as the financing is on a sound 
basis.” 

Another banker, Luke B. Hart of 
State Bank & Trust Co., Whitmire, 


| S.C., speaking before the commercial 


egg group, said that bank funds are 
available for commercial egg grow- 
provided they are operating on 
a sound basis, and that banks want 
to carry loans on a 12-month basis. 
It’s possible to “balloon” the 12th 
note and then extend it, if necessary 
to about 15 months in all. 

The right kind of grower can still 
get loans, and this operator “will have 
a steady income to enable him to 
pay off the loans.” 

Bank Requirements 

Banks today look for and require 
six things from the egg borrower. 
He must be in the egg business be- 
cause he likes to work with chick- 
ens; have a year around market; be 
to supply adequate collateral; 
have adequate family labor; have a 
suitable farm or location; have ade- 
quate insurance to protect the grow- 
er and the bank. This insurance must 
on the flock as well as the build- 
ings. 

Significantly, both of the men of 
finance refrained from painting a 
gloomy picture of the industry. 
Rather they looked to the future, 
eeling that egg and broiler business 
would survive. 

Grower Arrangements Change 

Another speaker, Dr. B. D. Bar- 
nett, head of the Clemson College 

uultry department, likewise con- 


ers, 


able 


be 


tended the broiler business would not 
fade away. But he warned that the 
day of the 25¢ profit on a broiler is 
perhaps gone forever and doubtless 
there will be some changes in grow- 
er relations. 

The contract grower is going to 
have to be a more efficient producer, 
he said, and as the poorer growers 
are let out by contractors, they 
should not be snapped up by other 
contractors. 

Partnership Plan 

He cited the case of a Virginia con- 
tractor who has now adopted the 
partnership plan for growers. This 
broiler man puts it squarely up to 
the grower to show a profit, or else 
he makes nothing. The contractor 
puts chicks and feed in at exact cost 
and the grower stakes his ability to 
make money. If he doesn’t then he 
has lost his time and his house. 

“The Virginia plan for a partner- 
ship arrangement may be the plan 
in the future,” Dr. Barnett said. 

Inefficient growers have been one 
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of the reasons why the broiler busi- 
ness has gone through a period of 
integration. If independent growers 
are to remain independent, they must 
learn to produce more efficiently, he 
said 

Dr. Barnett pointed out that the 
industry is going to have to com- 
pete more with beef and pork. 

But there is a new crop of young 
married people coming up from the 
war generation and they are going 
to have to watch the food dollar, 
which will mean revenue for poultry 


Present Situation 

But, meanwhile, the broiler indus- 
try is going to have to do something 
about the present overproduction. 

“It will be necessary we have a 
ratio of production to demand or in- 
crease the demand or decrease pro- 
duction or both,” he said 

This is going to call for temporary 
reductions and he said a plan pro- 
posed in North Carolina is attracting 
considerable attention. This idea in- 
volves increasing the amount of floor 
space per bird and growing them 
longer, from 11 to 13 weeks. This, 
along with chopping off inefficient 
growers, may be the solution 

If the inefficient grower’s contract 
is cut, he will get disgusted and quit 
Integrated operators should cull 
these inefficient growers by maintain- 
ing production lists and start chop- 
ping from the bottom of the list. 

This brings up the subject of how 
can a grower stay in business today 
and hold onto contracts? Well built 
houses with good equipment, preven- 
tion of the waste feed, and well-rated 
accessories, plus good management 
are the answer, Dr. Barnett said 

If there is one crying need in the 
poultry business today it is for good 
business practices and there should 
be a course of business administra- 
tion of the waste of feed, and well- 
rated accessories, plus good manage- 
ment are the answer, Dr. Barnett 
said 

Needed is some businessmen who 
know how to punch the panic button 
when the going gets rough instead 


‘of running to Washington,” he said 
Pullet Growing 
Confinement growing of pullets 


was discussed at length during the 
commercial egg sessions, along with 
restricted feeding. The latter is not 
new and has been followed for years 
P. H. Gooding, Clemson poultry de- 
partment, said. 

Restricted feeding is controversia 
but has some advantages in that it 
can lengthen the growing period 
postpone laying for 2 to 4 weeks and 
eliminate small eggs at the start 
But restricted feeding can get a 
grower into trouble if practiced the 
wrong way, ie., haphazard feeding. 

T. C. Gray, Iva (S.C.) Poultry 
Farms, was an advocate of free 
range growing of pullets and free use 
of oats at three weeks of age. His 
pullets are grown the conventional 
way for eight weeks and then put on 
free range. His buildings are never 
closed; birds can go and come as they 
please. When they start producing, 
they are supplied with feed at all 
times. They get vaccinations at 14 
weeks for bronchitis and Newcastle. 
He said he had never had a case of 
either one. Yellow corn in the win- 
ter months has proven satisfactory. 
He believes chickens like a change of 
diet, too. He makes a change in feed 
about four times a year. This can 
consist of scratch, corn and oats 
and when free range is not advisable 
due to weather or other conditions, 
green stuff is cut and carried to them. 
It not only helps provide the variety 
but cuts feed costs, too 

Non-confinement growing has re- 
sulted in 262 eggs average for his 
10,000 hens over a 12 months period 
and he has a record of 93% livability 

Getting Better Broiler Growers 

The contract grower has got to live 
the same as the contractor, and it is 
up to the contractor to select his 
growers well, said W. G. Wofford, 
Pee Dee Hatchery, Hartsville, S.C. 

“We have a pre-interview with ev- 


ery grower before we give him a 
contract to see if we think he is a 
potentially good operator. Then we 
go to his farm and make suggestion 
as to the location of his house, and 
advise him on feed and water space 
A spirit of competition is developed 
among the growers. We compiled a 
list of growers, arranged them ac- 
cording to efficiency and once a year 
we have a banquet and those who 
have the best records are pointed 
out,” he said. 

Contractors should stress that 
houses must be ready for chicks when 
they arrive, including having water 
and feed out, and the broodér oper- 
ating. 

The serviceman should be accom- 
panied by the grower when he calls 
once a week. Another little saving, 
which can amount to a sizable sum 
at the end of a year, is to have the 
serviceman project the feed supply 
at each place. It serves to eliminate 
useless deliveries, he said. 
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These birds are telling something about minerals 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


No on-farm chickens will ever enjoy their diets! The 
feed for most of these birds contains abnormal amounts 
of one of the trace elements. In this and other similar 
experiments the effects of several different levels of an 
element are compared. In one test we subjected a 

group of young birds to a feed containing 1,125 times 
as much iron as is normally added to a feed! These 
trials at the Lime Crest Research Laboratory tell us 
about the tolerance of chickens for the trace elements 


elements but completely safe at levels 100 times as 
great as the levels recommended for your finished feeds. 
You can also be sure of Lime Crest performance in 
your mill... because of a special process, exclusive 
with Lime Crest, our Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes are 
guaranteed to flow freely and never cake. It costs so 
little per ton to add the advantages of Lime Crest 
Pre-Mixes to your feeds, why not look into it today. 
Write for our new illustrated folder and price list. 


in Lime Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. They also 


tell us about their tolerance for the various compounds 
of these elements. Our iron experiment, for example, 
demonstrated conclusively that in a formula feed fer- 
rous carbonate is preferable to either ferrous gluconate 


LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERALS 


or ferrous sulphate. Careful research like this assures 


you that the compounds in Lime Crest Trace Mineral 
Pre-Mixes are not only effective sources of the mineral 
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Fish in Nutrition 


Classified Ads Conference Set 


WASHINGTON—Plans for an In- 


Classified advertisements received by set of initials, or group of figures coun sertion additional charged for forward- ternational Conference on Fish in 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for as a word, To the number of a ~ ing replies. Commercial advertising not Nutrition to be held here Sept. 19 
the issue of the following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words accepted in classified advertising depart- pt. 
Rates: 25¢ per word; minimum charge for your | or name for to 27 have been announced by the 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 20¢ a word; address of your firm. This applies for rtion at minimum rate o . per . 
$3.00 minimum, In figuring cost of your both direct-reply ads and for blind ads column inch. No discount on ads ordered U.S. Department of the Interior. 
classified ad . .. each word, abbrevi- containing a box number. If an ad is for — — = oe al The department says that the con- 
ference will be the first of its kind 
and that a total of 25 major articles 
summarizing the world’s knowledge 
HELP WANTED 
MACHINERY FOR SALE MACHINERY FOR SALE v on nutrition and public health attain- 

NEW, PORTABLE 20 IN. ROLLER MILL | ATTRITION MILLS. COCKLE MACHINE. | FEED MANAGER AND SALES MM ce | ery technology will be presented. 
yith e cor head. Mounted on ton Cooker an ryer. Extending conveyor. > Service c 
Ford Earl Heim, Desmet, D. Diesel engines. Molasses blender. Box 86, Meiners Farm Service, Inc., Col led short manuscripts 

- Leola, Pa. sc u on the program. 

anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- | ONE BLUE STREAK NO. 7ACP MILL —- — a Sen MAN Sponsor for the meeting is the 4 
tor drive. Address Ad No 3479, Feed- with 100 H.P. motor, base, coupling, good preggers at feed eombany becvineg Food and Agriculture Organization 

stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn phone Wadingvon, 2300 Fourth Ave, to take over of the United Nations and the De- 

eldest cad targent experienced equip- | FOR SALE—1958 CHIEF 6-TON HYDRAU- 7233, Feedstuffs, Min cial host, according to the announce- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, lic combination bulk and bag box with ment. 

MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- | Produce, Estherville, Iowa; EMerson | <n" Utéiient territory is open in the | sented by about 400 delegates, accord- 
_3-3137, Ohio-Indiana area with one of the fastest ing to FAO. 
able. Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, | FOR SALE—HIGH MOLASSES FEED MIX- Among the topics to be discussed 

_lowa, to large poultry producers. We offer an | at the event are fish derivatives in 

AUCTION OF MILL EQUIPMENT—SEPT. lasses feed mixer and soft pellet mill, egy ay, eR Bd — feed for swine, calves, poultry and 
27 at 1:00. Middlebranch Farmers Ex- complete with 75 h.p. totally enclosed 
change, 6 miles north of Canton, Ohio. motor, a 30’x36" wide single stage cooler Address Aa Ne. 7234, Feedstuffs, Minne- | fur-bearing animals, the announce 
For list write Donald H. Stafford, Auc- with adjustable louvers and variable apolis 40, inn. ment concluded. 
tioneer, East Rochester, Ohio. speed drive, heavy duty cooling fan and <_ 


: — YING revolving cottonseed duster, contact Merle CHICK SALES SUPERVISOR 
FOR SALE—RAYMOND FL ASH ~ ‘ Ritterhouse, Evans Grain Co., Board of Cc . 
ondemnation Rate 


System with cooling stage. Drie 20,- Trade Bidg., Salina, Kansas; Phone TA 
000 Ib./hr. soybean supplement Ne ver 71-4484. or potential 
sed. Best Equipment Co. 1737 W. How- to formulate and execute sales programs. . 
bein st.. Chic + 26, Ul; AMbassador Reply in ——e wee — of ex- Under Year Earlier 
2-1452 MACHINERY WANTED perience, education and salary require- 
monte — Post-mortem 
SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- | fe 7 Wilman E. Davis, Vice President WASHINGTON 3 hickens 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New aE HONEGGER FARMS CO., INC. condemnations of young chickens 
and used Fischbein, Union Special, Min- WANTED—L ATE Mose L PELLET MILL Phone: Oliver 7-8211 Forrest, Illinois during the month of July were at the 
neapolis. Complete rebuilding and service. and dies ‘ ondition. Fraser Mill- cn f he 1.84% 
McCullough & Co., $205 Paradise Lane, ing Co., d, Texas rate of 1.69 0, down from t rd 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; SOuth 1-2857. inetd autem a u a year earlier, accordin to 
- | WANTED TO BUY—RICHARDSON of J ly Ss D 
DAFFIN FEED MOBILE WITH CORN scales, bag closing machines, other good iA figures from the U.S. Department o 
sheller, mounted on 19 oe Internat — flour, feed and grain machinery. Com- Agriculture. 
AC-170 truck. Low mileage, 3,800 hours plete plants bought and sold. Appraisals. 5 ati 
on diesel, new paint j oxcelle n- J. E Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, ASSISTANT CHIEF The post-mortem condemnation 
dition. Ready to go er has ot Jefferson City, Mo rates for other classes of poultry 


interests Price $6,975 


ENGINEER along with the rate for a year earlier 


Marion, Ind.; phone No. 
are (1960 rate in parentheses): Ma- 
OR SALE — W505A 1959 GMC BULK SITUATIONS WANTED ° ( n_parenthes 
Mtr wek, 18000 Ib. capacity. Following Feed Mill Operation ture chickens 2.65% (2.65%); fryer- 
E ding West Coast feed manufacturer roaster turkeys, 184% (1.13%) 
os 1 oe oa NUTRITIONIST- NEC: AL SERVICE OR requires engineer with college degree. Must young turkeys, 1 19% (0.95%): old 
t Ge, 06. Little de nt. M.S. degree; have approximately 10 years’ feed and eg k 
Ranklin 5-8164 years | n sates education and cereal engineering. Will be located in turkeys, 1.61% (1.30%), and ducks, 
headquarters office with some traveling | 2.19% (1.53% )—over-all percentage 
FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- Address Ad No. 7242, Feedstuffs, Minne. required. ge 4 . - , was 1.68 in 1961 and 1.79 in 1960. 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills apolis 40, Minn Send resume including salary 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed requirements to— Airsacculitis was the lar gest cause 
mixers; sewing machines elevator legs; No. 
screw ‘conveyors; molasses mixers and of post-mortem conde mnations of 
pellet mills x. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES inneapolis young chickens; 1,055,245 birds were 
v condemned, according to USDA. The 


FOR SALE—190 BROCKWAY MODEL 152- | FEED MILL FOR SALE, PURINA FRAN- total number of post-mortem con- 


W in a 260 12 air = 9 21 
hise, good business. Write Four Square demnations was listed as 2,693,421. 
brakes, 1000x20 Bulk put on 
September, 1955. Sprout 3-com Feed Mill, Winsted, Minn . SALESMEN WANTED Septicemia was the second most 
bel’ | COMPLETE FEED MILL AT AUCTION— prevalent cause for condemnation, 
te geod condition. Reasunably priced it quits and will sell my. mili and ele | and Middle Atlantic States. This position | With 620,542 birds discarded for this 
Weedsidse. Y., Telephone Wdge at ret requires traveling with a car and expenses cause. Leucosis claimed 169,317 birds 
eart of mic e é essee livestock area, 
600. it is located just inside the city limits of are provided. We are forming a new sales and inflammatory diseases caused 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 7 his is a complete plant, organization. We are a large and long- 139,297 condemnations. 
s bulk 8, achine and othe - 
established National Manufacturer of feed The highest post-mortem condem- 
FOR SALE splendid patronage in this area, serving Perms The men we are looking for nation rate for young chickens for 
‘ over 1,000 active customers, This is a should have sales experience calling on . 4 d 
Preu-Vac unloading system. One 75 H.P. sound lucrative business that will bear feed manufacturers. Compensation is salary the reporting regions of the country 2 
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rials, complete with piping; Model 70A ery Ala., Auctioneer Address all in- | Address Ad No. 7191, Feedstuffs ok ate om any reporting state with 
American dustube collector with policeman quiries to Lewisburg, Tenn Minneapolis 40, Minn. 75% 2 
relay, all TEFC motors, instant trip relay } 7 owa a e iowes e, 
panel controlling Barber Colman motor. HELP WANTED | 37%. tad 
ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS DEVELOPMENT 


SALES MANAGERS—BALER TWINE, EX- | 


panding twine importer needs experienced . 
twine salesmen with following a — | Pfizer seeks young Ph.D.'s with good Ohio Poultry Event 
tions as regional sales managers. alary ° 
LIQUIDATION ant Present animal nutrition background to carry COLUMBUS, OHIO— The Ohio 
ac Addres N 7213, eed- 
OMAHA NEBRASKA | aa Sinncanete eh inn. on field development assignments. Ap- Poultry Industries Conference and 
— licants must be adept at verbal and Exposition is schedule rS 97. 
| SALESMAN WANTED BY FAST GRow- | | P 4 be witli scheduled for Sept. 27 
|—Huntley Monitor grain sep. & cleaner. | ing midwestern feed manufacturer, excel- written communication an ng willing 28 at the Youth Center on the Ohio 
i—Louisville 5'x30' steam-tube dryer. | to travel. Only those supplying com- state fairgrounds in Columbus. 
Sales abilit Experience i y ad 
eases desirable. Car furnished, expenses and The meeting will bring together 
paid, salary and liberal commission. Ad- round information wi considered. 
No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. Aa 7232, Feedstuffs, Minne- replies held ta confidence. a 
| — — Write: organizations will conduct business 
2—Louisville 4’ 6''x25' steam-tube dryers | WANTED—PRODUCTION AND MAINTE- 
2—Buflovak 42''x120"' drum dryers ’ nance supervisor. Expanded dog food plant CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. meetings in conjunction with the ex- 
7 wants first class production manager who siti 
Send for Detailed Circular will also supervise maintenance. Salary P.O. Box 88, position. 
| open. Please list experience and present , , 7 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. | job. All replies held strictly confidential. Terre Haute, Indiana ? Features of the two-day event will 
1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, Po. | | ‘Present personnel aware of this opening. | include a trade show of more than 
POplar 3-3505 Write Ad No. 7186, Feedstuffs, Minne- Attn.: Personnel Dept. 50 commercial and educational exhib- 


| apolis 40, Minn. 


its, talks by poultry authorities and 
panel discussions on current poultry 
subjects. 

Among the speakers scheduled are 
Dr. Glyde Marsh, Ohio State Uni- 


versity extension poultryman; Prof. 
— in j KY e Ted Joule, University of Missouri; 
Dr. Ralph Baker, newly appointed 


e It marketing specialist at Ohio 
More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry State, oa ta Turnbull, Remco 
City, executive secretary of the 
American Hatchery & Poultry Fed- 
eration. 


Protein Blenders 


Plans Football Blender | 


IOWA CITY, IOWA—Plans for the | 


1961 BP Football Blender will include 
a full-day dealer meeting Sept. 29, 
the day preceding the Iowa-Califor- 
nia football game in Iowa City, ac- 
cording to Lloyd T. Cashman, gen- 
eral sales manager for Protein Blend- 
ers, Inc. 


Dr. Spencer Morrison, BP feed nu- 
tritionist, will conduct a BP Dealer 
Feed Clinic which will be held at 
Hotel Jefferson at Iowa City Sept. 
29. One of the highlights of the eve- 
ning session on Friday will be a 
short address by Forest Evashevski, 
State University of Iowa athletic 
director. 

On Saturday, all BP dealers in at- 
tendance will meet at the main of- 
fices and plant where there will be 
coffee and doughnuts served from 
8 to 9 a.m. Busses will be on hand 
to transport all participants to the 
Mayflower Inn for a _ buffet lunch, 
then on to the Iowa stadium to at- 
tend the lIowa-California football 
game. 

The BP Football Blender is an an- 
nual event planned for BP feed deal- 
ers by Protein Blenders. Several 
hundred dealers are expected to take 
part in this event, according to Mr 
Cashman. 

GRANTED MEXICAN CONTRACTS 

FT. WORTH, TEXAS Thomas 
Conveyor Co., Ft. Worth, was award- 
ed contracts recently by ANDSA, 
government food agency of the Re- 
public of Mexico, to provide $350,000 
worth of portable conveyors for use 
in federal warehouses. 


An answer to conflicting claims about grain 
dryers—ARID-AIRE grain dryers—the one 
and only complete line of vertical and 
horizontal models in several styles and sizes. 
ARID-AIRE features make profits for you. 

@ Completely automatic 

@ Absolutely safe 

@ Greater fuel economy 

@ Fast, gentle, economical drying 

@ Simple low cost installation 

Find out for yourself. Write for ARID- 

AIRE information today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
ds—from th: 


coarsest fo the 
est — for all feed applica 
tions—roughage, lets and as Uj 
a ses and 
additives. Write te: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 


Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


YOURE Lucky, sonny, 
MY DAY WE DIDN'T HAVE 


THE WEIGH-BURRO FOR 
HANDLING BULK MATERIALS 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-dischorging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. 

Order by collect wire today. 


SEND FOR 
Burrows Equipment Company CIRCULAR 


Dept. C-9, Evanston, Ill. 


SQUARE EGG— 
OUCH! 


RALEIGH, N.C.— North Carolina 
has been bragging about the produc- 
tion of a square egg, the shape of 


| ice cubes. It was introduced as part 
| of a Good Egg State breakfast, and 
| Gov. Terry Sanford demonstrated the 


egg on television. 
The egg was developed by Dr. Hen- 


| ry W. Garen of the North Carolina 
| State College poultry 


department, 
and, in an “egg shell,” here’s the way 
it was produced: 

First, a cube-shaped template, or 
form, of calcium was made, and an 
egg, without the regular shell, was 


| inserted. 


This was then inserted in the ovi- 
duct of a hen, which deposited egg 


| shell around it. 


| 


Next came the process of remov- 
ing the cube-shaped egg from the 
hen because of her inability to lay it. 

Dr. Garen developed it for novel- 
ty’s sake—and the hens are hoping 
he'll forget the whole idea in the 
future. 


Broiler Farm Growers 
Form Group to Get 


‘Voice in Industry’ 
By Special Correspondent 


MT. VERNON, MD. — Meetings 
have been held recently by a number 
of broiler growers to form a group 
that would “give growers a voice in 
the broiler business.” 

Boyd Whitney, Mt. Vernon, said 
that some 75 growers have pledged 
their support. At present, he said, 
growers do not have a voice in the 
business. Membership, he said, is open 
only to “broiler farmers.” He said 
that “what we are after is to try to 
stabilize the poultry industry.” 

In Delmarva, he said, farmers have 
an estimated $100 million invested 
in broiler houses, equipment, proper- 
ty and other things necessary for 
broiler production. “A fellow can be 
a feed contractor if he has a bulk 
truck, a small office, and a few anti- 
biotics sitting around. We (the broil- 
er growers) have a much larger stake 
in the broiler industry than the feed 
man,” Mr. Whitney said 

“There are at least two courses 
we can take. The group may seek 
legislation to have broiler controls. 
Or anti-trust action will be investi- 
gated.” 

The small broiler feed contractor 
with the bulk truck and the small 
office is getting forced out of the 
broiler business now, he said. 

“We don’t want 
lessens the competition. It creates 
a monopoly,” Mr. Whitney said. 

“While the giants are fighting over 
the carcass of the broiler industry, 
the carcass is liable to get up and 
walk away.” 

Jack Braughler, a grower of 95,- 
000, said, “This thing has been build- 
ing up for years. Feed contractors 
have pressured growers into more 
and more production. Growers have 
had little choice but to expand. Con- 
tractors have stressed expansion for 
efficient production. They have de- 
manded costly equipment. 

“We all went out and bought elec- 
tric fans and foggers. Then they told 
us to get rid of our foggers. Now 
they want us to get rid of the fans 
The servicemen say they kick up a 
dust and chickens get colds. I have 
got $500 worth of fans home now 
that have never been assembled. 

“Growers have borrowed so much 
money to build houses and buy equip- 
ment that they have no choice but 
to keep on raising more and more 
chickens. The feed contractors are 
guilty of thinking strictly of feed ton- 
nage and failing to consider the ill 
effects of over-expansion.” 


them to go. It 


Turkey Price 


Rise in November 


By Special Correspondent 


MAHOMET, ILL.—It is said to be 


“quite possible that going into the 
second week of November, the turkey 
market could improve 3 to 4¢ per 
| pound.” This prediction was made at 
| the Illinois State Turkey Growers 
| Assn. meeting by Charles Keller of 


Chicago, substituting on the program 
for D. D. Moyer. 

In the market analysis, Mr. Keller 
recommended that turkey growers 
take stock of the industry and pro- 
ceed to curtail production in order to 


be able to market the entire crop of 
turkeys at profitable levels. 

The annual fall meeting of the 
group was held at the farm of Willis 
Clark at Mahomet. 

Carl Stout, president of the Na- 


tioanl Turkey Federation, noted that 
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it would take “continuous effort by 
every person in turkey production or 
allied industry to move the tremen- 
dous crop of turkeys.” Howard Kauff- 
man, president of the Poultry & Egg 
National Board, told of PENB activi- 
ties promoting poultry. Some 25% of 
the Eat More Turkey Fund goes to 
PENB for turkey promotion. 

Ralph Bradley, Ulinois director of 
agriculture, noted that food produc- 
tion is in excess of amount that can 
be moved into consumption at profit- 
able levels. He said that marketing 
orders should be on the national level 
rather than a state level. 

tobert Rogers of the Illinois De- 
partment of Agriculture told what 
could happen if Illinois had an en- 
abling act. He said the state could 
promote Illinois turkeys, could have 
quality control, could have funds for 
research and could have funds for 
advertising and promotion. 

A marketing order on a national 
scale, it was indicated, “can be made 
workable.” 
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Get Big 
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In less than 26 square feet of floor area, this Series 480 
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Oats Price Patterns 
This Season 


A smaller oats crop has given a 
continued upward boost to prices. 
Oats are now selling at a slight pre- 
mium relative to feeding value com- 
pared to corn in most areas. The oats 
crop didn’t amount to much as far 
as some parts of the country are con- 
cerned and contrary to the situation 
of some of the other important grains, 
an over-burden of surplus does not 
seem to weigh on the market at the 
present time. 

Traditionally, oats prices advance 
from mid-summer low through the 
May period. In recent years, however, 
prices have tended to go down earlier 
in the season reaching a peak in the 
March-April period 

Present indications are that 
prices will continue to show strength 


oats 


during the rest of the winter. Of 
course, price sympathy with corn is 
to be expected in view of the fact 


that oats are not at a discount at the 
present time. 
Typical Movement 

To show you the typical season 
movement, comparisons have been 
made of the period before and after 
the initiation of price supports. While 
no claim is made that price supports 
did or did not cause these changes, 
we are merely recording what hap- 


EXHIBIT 1. Oats: U.S. Farm Price Index of Seasonal Variation 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


| sonal 
| doesn’t always repeat itself. This is 
| particularly true in describing a pat- 


pened and you can draw 
clusions. 

There are two lines shown on Ex- 
hibit 1. The different periods covered 
are labeled. U.S. farm prices are used 
as a basis for comparison and the | 


your con- 


| seasonal index of price variation has | 


been computed in order that we could | 
make a more direct comparison be- 
tween these two periods. In recent 
years, prices tended to go lower soon- 
er and advance earlier in the fall 
than during the earlier period. 

Will oats tend to follow this sea- 
pattern this year? History 


tern of prices, yet there is enough 
regularity so that the feed manufac- 
turer should be aware of seasonal 
patterns of the past. 


Comparison 

To help make this comparison Ex- 
hibit 2 has been prepared. This shows 
the number of times prices have | 
changed from September to the fol- 
lowing months as indicated. It was 
prepared to show you the per cent of 
times prices have gone up, stayed 
the same or gone down from Septem- 
ber to November to January and to 
March. 

Here is how to read Exhibit 2. The 
top part of the bar indicates the per- 
centage of times the average U.S. 
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EXHIBIT 2. Oats: U.S. Farm Price Changes, 1947-60 
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price of oats went up from 


farm 
September to November since 1947. 
Within this bar is a 92. This means 
that 92% of the years from 1947 to 


1960 prices advanced from mid- 


September to November. 


The lower part of the bar indicates | 


the number of times prices went 
down from September to November 
as well as the following months of 
January and March as indicated in 
the chart. 

Conditions this season so far indi- 
cate a continued advance in oats 
prices though the price levels pre- 
sently prevailing would indicate that 
such advances will be rather limited. 
Much will depend on the price pat- 
terns corn follows. The shadow over 
Berlin and the world situation casts 
uncertainty over the entire situation. 


DELAWARE FEED FIRM 

DOVER, DEL.—Prairie Feed & 
Grain Co. has filed articles of incor- 
poration with the corporation depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State's of- 
fice here, listing $100,000 authorized 
capitalization. Corporation Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del., is serving as the 


| principal office. 


Hoffmann-La Roche 


Vitamin A Prices 


NUTLEY, N.J.— Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, has announced 
| a decline in the cost of both its liq- 
| uid and its dry forms of vitamin A. 
| The new base price of all liquid forms 
is 7¢ per million units, and the base 
price of the dry forms 94¢ per mil- 
lion units. 

Robert W. Smith, general mana- 
ger of the Roche Fine Chemicals di- 
vision, stated that “these price re- 
ductions are the result of economies 
brought about by advances in manu- 
facturing processes developed by 
Roche research. 

“When Roche vitamin A was origi- 
nally introduced in 1950, the cost was 
30¢ per million units,” said Mr. 
Smith. “Widespread customer accept- 
ance has led to expanded markets, 
production by the tons, and succes- 
sive price declines. Prior to the pres- 
ent reduction, the price per million 
units of liquid and dry vitamin A 
was 9%¢ and 13¢, respectively.” 

The new prices are retroactive for 
30 days. Invoices dated on or after 
Aug. 8 will be adjusted to the new 
price schedule. 


PURDUE SWINE DAY—Some of the speakers giving illustrated lectures at 
the recent Purdue Swine Day (see Feedstuffs, Aug. 26, page 10) are shown 
in these photos. In the first photo Dr. W. M. Beeson and R. A. Pickett, Purdue 
animal nutritionists, discuss the comparative value of antibiotics in swine 
rations. In the second photo Dr. T. W. Perry, Purdue animal nutritionist, 
presents data te show that ground, heated, unextracted soybeans were equal 
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to regular soybean oil meal in swine rations. In the third photo Dr. W. H. 
Smith, another Purdue animal nutritionist, reports that 400 L.U. of vitamin A 
per pound of ration appeared to be optimum for growing and finishing pigs in 
dry lot. In the last photo Dr. James Foster and Dr. M. P. Plumlee report on 
the value of high moisture corn for growing and finishing swine. 
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HEARING 


(Continued from page 1) 


PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


that he doubted a political solution 
was desirable. 

The hearing this week represented 
a continuation of hearings which the 
sub-committee held in August on the 
over-production and low price situa- 
tion in the broiler industry. At that 
time some witnesses presented a 
lengthy story of complaints against 
some larger feed firms. 

Appearing before the committee 
this week were J. D. Sykes, vice 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, and Dean McNeal, execu- 
tive vice president of The Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis. (Also see state- 
ments on page 6.) 

Questioning of the witnesses this 
week was considered penetrating but 
not hostile. 

The hearings will be resumed here 
Sept. 19, when James T. Ralph, as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture, will 
speak for the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. (Also see accompanying 
story on the hearing this week.) 

There has been some talk to the 
effect that there may be regional field 
hearings, but it is not believed that 
any firm decision has been made. 

The industry witnesses this week 
explained in broad terms how the 
complex industry operates, and they 
also made some specific statements 
on the roles of their firms in the 
broiler industry. 

Some observers felt that the ap- 
pearance here of Mr. McNeal and 
Mr. Sykes cleared up some miscon- 
ceptions which in some cases had been 
left previously with the committee as 
a result of what were regarded as 
sensational statements. 

Mr. Sykes noted that the commit- 
tee had previously heard general al- 
legations to the effect that (1) so- 
called giant feed companies have en- 
couraged and have been responsible 
for the numbers of broilers on feed 
and the resulting low prices; (2) these 
same manufacturers have attempted 
to freeze out smaller operators by di- 
rect ownership and control of broiler 
feeding operations; (3) these same 
feed manufacturers, through so-called 
“joint venture” contracts, have at- 
tempted to bankrupt or otherwise 
gain control of independent operators. 

“Speaking for the Ralston Purina 
Co.,”" Mr. Sykes said, “I now wish to 
take up these general allegations in- 
dividually and refute them with facts 
and figures.”” He went on to show, 
among other things, that Purina 
broiler feed sales have dropped in 
recent years while broiler numbers 
have continued to increase. 

Mr. McNeal described in some de- 
tail Pillsbury’s role in the broiler 
business in general and in Alabama in 
particular. He pointed out that the 
firm's broiler placements are now 
down sharply. 

Both witnesses presented figures to 
show that their firms had far from 
“dominant” places in the broiler pro- 
duction industry, and it was pointed 
out that no attempt had been made 
to “monopolize” the industry. 

“The Pillsbury Co. certainly did not 
enter the broiler production business 
with any intention of losing money, 
and we have no such intention or de- 
sire so far as the future is concerned, 
either long or short term,” Mr. Mc- 
Neal said. “. . . The laws of supply 
and demand and their effects upon 
our earnings are just as real and im- 
mutable to us as to any other concern 
in this industry. 

“In some areas, such as northern 
Alabama, where our customers dis- 
appear as a result of their own de- 
cision to integrate or as the result of 
other processes over which we have 
no control, we are required to grow 
our own birds to stay in the feed 
business. In the main, however, we 
sincerely hope to be able to continue 
on our past pattern of supplying the 
very best feeds we know how to inde- 
pendent farmers, dealers and contrac- 
tors.” 


| about 12¢ Ib. during the last quarter 


| tinue at unprofitable levels 
| December broiler marketings will be 


| competing with increased supplies of 


will be lower than during the pre- | 
ceding year. The decrease will be due | 
to lower egg prices and higher feed 
costs.” 
@ “U.S. farm turkey prices are ex- 
pected to average about 20¢ for the 
September-December period, 6¢ be- 
low the same period of 1960.” 
Members of the committee are: 
Dr. Ralph L. Baker, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. William R. Henry, North | 
Carolina State College; Dr. Richard | 
L. Kohls, Purdue University, and Dr. 
Henry E. Larzelere, Michigan State | 
University, all college poultry econ- 
omists. Serving on the committee in 
ex-officio capacities are several econ- 
omists from industry and the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Details of the committee reports 
follow: 
BROILERS — U.S. farm prices of 


broilers are expected to average 


of 1961, about 4¢ below the same 
period a year earlier. Prices will con- 
as they 
have since late May 1961. October- 


6 to 8% above last year and will be 


turkeys and red meats. 

The extended period of unprofitable 
prices is expected to result in a cut- 
back of broiler supplies in the first 
quarter of 1962. If supplies are 5 to 
7% below the previous year, farm 
prices for this quarter will average 
about 15¢ Ib.—2¢ below a year ear- 
lier. Following a long period of low 
prices, price improvement will be less 
rapid than would otherwise be ex- 
pected. 

If April-June 1962 supplies are 5% | 
or more below those of a year ear- 
lier, seasonally improving strength 
and demand could allow a price level 
above that of the preceding quarter. 

Replacement rates for the nation’s 
broiler hatchery supply flock in early 
September were being maintained at 
a level which would permit expansion 
of broiler supplies over a year ear- 
lier. This condition is expected to pre- 
vail at least until the end of 1961. 
Despite this potential supply of broil- 
er chicks, the unfavorable returns ex- 
perienced by the broiler industry and 
prospects of slightly higher feed 
prices are expected to reduce the de- 
mand for hatchery eggs and broiler 
chicks. 

Broiler prices in major southern 


supply areas usually average about 
1¢ below the U.S. average on which 
this report is based. 


EGGS—U:S. farm egg prices dur- | 
ing October-December 1961 will aver- 
age about 36-37¢ a dozen, 8 to 9¢ be- 
low the comparable 1960 period. Jan- 
uary-March 1962 prices will probably 
average 32-33¢, about 5 to 6¢ below 
a year earlier. In April-June 1962, 
prices will average about 30¢ a dozen, 
2¢ under the corresponding 1961 pe- 
riod. 

Egg supplies will be above year | 
earlier levels during the first half of | 
1962. The percentage of increase is 
expected to diminish as the year pro- 
gresses. Hens and pullets of laying 
age on farms Jan. 1, 1962, will be 1 
to 2% above Jan. 1, 1961. 

Returns to egg producers in the 
laying year beginning in October 1961 | 
will be lower than during the pre- | 
ceding 12 months. This situation will | 
be the result of lower egg prices and 
higher feed costs. 

Returns, however, will be high 
enough to encourage the continued 
commercialization of the egg indus- 
try. The hatch of egg-type chicks dur- 
ing the first six months of 1962 is 
expected to be the same or slightly 
higher than during the first six 
months of 1961. 


TURKEYS — A slight increase in 
turkey prices is expected as the mar- | 
keting season progresses. However, 
this increase will probably be no | 
more than 1 to 2¢ over early Septem- | 
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PFIZER SALES CONFERENCE—Executives of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York, and the Paul-Lewis Laboratories, Inc., Milwaukee, enzyme manu- 
facturer recently acquired by Pfizer, review the technical manual for the 
national Pfizer agricultural sales conference recently held in Chicago. Seated 
(left to right) are J. J. Thompson, vice president, Pfizer, and general mana- 
ger, agricultural division; Paul Halmbacher, president, Paul-Lewis Labora- 
tories. Standing (left to right) are Allan Barney, vice president and director 
of brewing division, Paul-Lewis; J. W. Stuart, vice president, personnel, 
Pfizer; Dr. Michael Weber, director, special products division, and Myron 
Hales, director of dairy products division, both of Paul-Lewis. The executives 
of the two companies were on hand for the final banquet, completing a week 
of training and discussion for the entire Pfizer agricultural sales organization 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


turkey marketing order as permitted 
by recent legislation will be proposed. 
Whether such an order can be ac- 
tivated in time to affect the 1962 
crop is not known. Any order put 
into effect would probably attempt 
| to curtail the output of the turkey 
industry. Such developments, of 
| course, would change the above ex- 
| pectations for the same or larger 
| 1962 production. 
| The Poultry Survey Committee an- 
nounced that its next meeting will be 
held Dec. 11 and 12. The group meets 
four times a year to forecast prices 
and production and _ consumption 
trends for poultry products. 


ICC Sets Hearing on 
Railroad Rate Request 


ATLANTA, GA.— The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set Oct. 
10 as the date for hearing testimony 
on the Southern Railway System’s 
request to reduce freight rates on 
coarse grain from the Midwest to 
the South. 

ICC earlier suspended Southern’s 
| request to reduce rates. The rate re- 
| duction would have gone into effect 

on Aug. 10. 

Public hearings will be held at 

| 680 W. Peachtree St. in Atlanta. 


ber levels. This would result in a 
U.S. average farm price of about 20¢ 
for the September-December period 

The estimated crop of nearly 107 
million is 26% larger than last year. 
Cold storage holdings have exceeded 
year earlier levels for each month of 
this year. New record storage levels 
are in prospect for the remaining 
months of 1961 and much of 1962. 

The government has begun its tur- 
key purchase program and by early | 
September had purchased nearly as 
much as during the entire 1960 sea- 
son. Although 1961 purchases are ex- 
pected to be larger, the increase in 
relation to the huge crop will not 
substantially change the above price 
expectations. 

Improving business conditions have 
resulted in higher consumer incomes 
than a year earlier. However, this 
demand strength will be offset by 
lower prices of broilers and red 
meats. 

In spite of sharply lower prices and 
anticipated higher feed costs, it seems 
likely that turkey production in 1962 
will equal or exceed the current rec- 
ord levels. Current returns, though 
sharply reduced, follow two generally 
satisfactory years. Also, there is evi- 
dence that ample production credit 
will be available. 

It is probable that some type of 
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say that it would have to be an organization now operating and with a suffici- 
ent membership roll to make it representative. 


v v 


SOMETHING CAN BE SAID for the broiler people who are taking 
such a licking on low prices, especially in the South—they have managed to 
retain their sense of humor. 

One of the standing gags going the rounds now is that poultry people 
may be losing their shirts, but they are managing somehow to hold onto 
their automobiles and gasoline credit cards. These are absolutely essential. 
They need them to attend so many “emergency meetings” all over the South. 
They've still got money to travel, and talk about the situation. 


v v 


AN OBSERVER OF WASHINGTON goings-on of many years’ standing 
is firmly convinced that the present tendency of FDA regulations and enforce- 
ment works in favor of larger feed organizations which have the facilities to 
cope with the stricter surveillance of FDA. And over across the town a little 
ways some other government employees are digging into a study of the 
industry to determine whether some kinds of “bigness” should be a target 
for anti-monopoly action. 


v 


IF THE ABOVE SITUATION sounds contradictory, consider this one, 
too. Some feed companies involved in broiler operations, who claim they are 
cutting back on placements on their own, say that they cannot get involved 
in industry pledges or agreements to reduce production because of the risk 
of being tagged by some zealous anti-truster as conspirators in a price-boost- 
ing effort. 


> 
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Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

oo a, mie ply fair to poor; $54, Beston, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 

available; $71, delivered, truck lots, sacked, 
unchanged. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
e A supply adequate; $46, unchanged 
" Boston: Lemand fair; trend steadier; sup- 
| w ply improved; old crop $57, off $1.50; new 
crop $54 asked for October through De- 
cember delivery. 
PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS Portia De mand slow; supply tight; 
trend unchanged; $47.58, sacked 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $58.01, sacked, delivered Octo- 
ber through December. 
1 Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; 
“a ipply fair: $55, saeked, Boston, up $2. 
x Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $48, delivered, carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 
Memphis: Demand fair trend steady | f.o.b. mills Ft. Worth, up $1; solvent offer- DRIED BUTTERMILK 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, | ings acrawn -— 11 Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firm; 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $45, | NOTE: Quotatiens on feed ingredients supply 13% @14¢ sacked, un- 
up $4; reground pellets $47.60, unchanged supp changec 
"ae Angeles: Demand for dehydrated shown in these and adjoining columns are $68 < down $1; new process 41% protein Boston: Demand and supply light; trend 
uncurec limite teady oe, down steady l4¢ Ib, unchanged. 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt St. Louis: Demand good; trend easier; Demand stow: tema. 
moderate; dehydrated protein, | delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are | limited: old process $68) | supply ample; medium acid $9.75@ 10.25 
100,000 A $50@51; dehydrated pellet meal, “ . Cincinnati: Dem ind enc steady: ewt., Sweet cream $9.75@10.25 cwt., both 
17% protein suncured | the latest quotations available from | s | sacked 
meal, % pr ; sun ured crum- Feedstuffs correspondents and are not henie: : 65. Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
protein $43@44; all unchanged. | ply adequate; $10.60 cwt., f.0.b. Buffalo, 
Boston: Demand and steady; trend | necessarily those in effect on date of | ; it au. aa | 
| publication. The prices represent fair fair; trend steady; sup- DRIED CITRUS PULP 
St. Louis: Den trend firm; sup- ; = Eg a Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
protein, 100,000 | everege trading values and do not neces f ur to poor: rend low- | fight; pulp 64%, lomen pub 
units of vitamin A, pellets $40.50, down | sarily represent extreme low or high levels | ©": Supply adequate; $75.20, sacked, new | gy9@41 both unchanged 
| crop, Boston, off Boston: Demand and supply fair; trend 
at which individual sales might have oc- trend steady: | steady: $53, sacked, unchanged 
0,000 J 50 rail ruck, “a2: < Sac d; t 32.50, 
suncured, 13% \%-in. grind, No. 1 $43, truck, | and demand factors prevalent in the feed | 1; trend steady; sup sacked; both f.0.b. Florida processing plants 
up $1. - ply ample; 41% expeller $69, f.o.b: car Buffalo: Demand fair to poor: trend 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; | market appears on page 2. Seattle, unchanged steady to higher; supply good; $35, sacked, 
ly ate ? ehydrated alfalfa, | f.o.b. Florida points, up 
$41@ 43; 18 dehydrated alfalfa, 125,000 | New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus DRIED SKIM MILK 
A pellets $42@45 regrou llets $44@ 13.50 sacked 50 bulk, f.ob. New Or- Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
46; 20% dehydrated alfal 150,000 A pel- | —— 7 £0 leans, Ja onville and Philadelphia. steady; 13%¢ Ib., unchanged. 
lets $45@50, reground pellets $49@51; all | i: t steady: Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
unchanged. — eady; DEFPLUORINATED PHOSPHATE supply adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots, 
‘ suppl te shi red. 4 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, sacked; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked; both 
ly ade te: 17 lehydrated, 100,000 | Cinecin i: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 7 lehydrated, > | supply quate $48, up $1. n im calcium max calcium unchanged, 
vitamin A $44@48, unchanged Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend ; maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
ampie, rates ‘ tein, > ad ates — multiwall bags, bulk 8.2 c changed. 
000 units vitamin A $44.10 sup sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady: 
Portland: Demand fair to good; trend $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla supply adequate; 12@13¢ sacked, un 
unchanged and steady; supply ——— BREWERS DRIED YEAST rupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, | changed ' 
15% suncured $39, sacked; 20 dehydratec pe minim calcium 28 maximum fluorine Chicago: Demand poor; trend steady to 
os Angeles: Der d good; trend steady; 
pellet meal $69, sacked $52, f.o.t Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- easier; supply adequate; $11.50 cwt., sacked. 
Minneapolis: 17 lle it 1 "ton ‘lots, sacked: 12¢ Ib. less , g $419 bulk Minneapolis: Demand continues good; sup- 
units vitamin A regr th son ae tote anal a. al) un hanged. Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, ply scarce; price steady at $13 
$45 Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 33%, maximum 36%, Buffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
down from last aa 244 i. ‘seneteeenenadl , um $66 (or $3.67 per ply adequate; spray $11.50 cwt., f.o.b. Buf- 
va 9@10¢ 1lb., sacked, unchanged nit of P) s in 100 Ib. multi falo, unchanged 
‘Dems peer; trend Demand fair; trend firm: sup- | Wall Dags, $3 less in bulk DRIED WHEY 
254.10 ed ply ample 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
estes. lb., tom lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton minimum cale 32 um Icium Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
lots minimum $1 (or $4.50 supply adequate standard $4.75, sacked, 

— 9 Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- per unit of P 100 ib. multi- truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; small 
smple; suncured. 4 ) ply imple 9% carlots, sacked; bags; bulk lots 5, f.o.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un 
attte, unchanged ae hy 4. » 150,0 A 9%, @12%¢ $10 more, bage changed. 
units $67, Seattle, unchange Buffalo: Demand good; trend slightly uston: Minimur pl Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) highe supply tight; $8.95 cwt., f.o.b. Buf- cium 32%, m ca steady; 4.85¢ lb., carlots, unchanged. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend barely falo, up 10¢ um fluorine .19% 5 net Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend ste 
etead ee ely fully © sequate: yellow grease Seattle: Lemand slow; trend steady; sup- m, 100 lb. multiwall bags; supply adequate; $5.10 cwt., carloads 
5 ‘tallew § it ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. $3.65 per unit of P) ewt., Le.l.; both sacked and unchanged 
down | %¢. Dp i sl t i u CALCIUM CARBONATE 18 minimum calcium 31 maximum cal- supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 

Bos $ 2m d silov end easier; sup- 

1 57 wn 1 Los Angeles: liemand fair; trend steady; um 34%, maximum fluorine .18 changed 
+y s¢; yel supply lequate flou $9.85, 20 ton cars, nteed uniform analysis; carload and Kansas City: Demand fair; trend sendy: 

Los ° Deman oa an — sacked; meal $10.20, ton cars, sacked; oad $6 sacked, 100 Ib. multiwail supply ample; $4.50 cwt., sacked, un 
both unchanged bulk $62.75, f.0.b. Port Arthur changed 
“Ft 4 - et and "fair trend steady Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; Ft. Worth: Demand normal; trend steady; Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
mod atten 't ars supply sufficient; $7.50, sacked, f.o.b. north supply adequate minimum 18%% phos- supply fair; 75 ecwt., sacked 
r+ A ome 7 “4 b f.0.b north Texas Texas, unchanged phorus, maximum 31% calcium, maximum Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
acking pl re wi th ” returnable drums Cincinnati: Lemand fair; trend steady; 18% fluorine $76.25, unchanged ply ample; $5.25 ecwt., truck load, un- 
ng supply adequate; $77.50 cwt., unchanged. Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, changed. 

“st. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady Chicago: Lemand fair; trend steady; sup- ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots Minneapolis: Demand good; supply tight; 
our ly ‘em sle ath N grease 5 %¢ Ib ée fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags $62.50, ton lots $72.50; Cincinnati, un- price unchanged at $4.75 cwt., f.o.b. ship- 
tree unchanged in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in changed. ping points. 

i aster up- s $8.05; granular grind $1 premium. Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 

Chicago: ae slow; tre = = Vine DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE ply good; $5.70 cwt., ex-warehouse, 
Lan $5 "371 or b. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; Trenton, Mich.: 184% % P $33, bulk, box- unchanged. 
ye low grease 2 bu hopper $11 coarse grind $1 premi- ar/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than 
carload. , =" um, delivered Minneapolis. carload lots: 21 P, $94.05, bulk, boxcar/ FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

rl ~ »le tr cer : cae ble a , oo ieee Denver: Demand r; trend steady; sup- hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carlots or Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $1 a unit 
Der oe te Ct ‘ “Tb oat produc er’s plant ply m ple $12.59, carload, unchanged true oads; $107.65, bagged, less than car- of protein, sacked, unchanged 
Demand trend Seattle: Demand steady; trend steady; oad: all es f.ob. Trenton, freight equal- Boston: Demand steady; trend steady to 

“ ver ar Ib. Aelive ed a nd supply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. ed with nearest producing point firm; supply light; $98.50, unchanged 
ply good; 5%¢ Ib., deliver 3 Chicago: Bulk, carlota and truck loads, Memphis: Demand fair; trend barely 
BARLEY FEED COCONUT OIL MEAL 18% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate | steady; supply adequate; 85% meal $97, 
slow: » 9: packer 90 Ib. papers, 10 tons or lown $5.50. 
Les : Demand s tren pady: Los Angeles: | ind slow; trend steady; $89; packed in 100 par down 
aon: Hr ; cwt ee supply adequate ra cake $65, unchanged more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21 $92; Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend rteady; 
Boston: Demand quiet: trend steady Portland: Demand dull; supply adequate; lesser quantities, 184%% phosphate $91 and supply scarce; 85% protein $95@96, deliv- 
supply light $48.50, unchange d 7 trend unchanged; 20 solvent; $65.20. 21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- ered Ft. Worth, unchanged 
Chica saa Der na nd supply fair; trend Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- cago Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
steady . 35 sacked ‘a stance ; ply ample; solvent type $71, f.o.b. car Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, supply limited; $90, f.o.b. Alabama and 
Baltim we: Der and slow; trend firm; sup- Seattle, sacked, unchanged. $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight Georgia production points. 
g i at | ae CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in FISH MEAL 
ply short; $2.50 sacked, $2.25 bulk, un Boston: Demand and supply in balance; truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
changed. — a , ; trend steady; tank cars $45, unchanged tern slope prices, for delivery at estab- supply light; local production, 60% pro- 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; = road stations aa by truck at tein $1.85@1.90 a unit, unchanged. 
ply fair; $48, truck lots, up 50¢. supply adequate; 3%¢ Ib., unchanged feed mixing ggg alifornia, Ari- Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 

r : Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- vada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, ply spotty; white mreal 60% $116@117, un- 

BLOOD MEAL ply ample; 3¢ Ib., f.o.b. West Coast, un- Montana and Idaho, $107.15; -— changed to $1 higher. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; changed me o- Rms truck loads less than 1 Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 

supply limited; $5.50 a unit of ammonia, Trew supply limited for immediate; sacked: 65% 
sacked, unchanged CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL A gg saeenee, gr protein Peruvian $124, 60% new crop men- 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; (All quotations for all cities are bulk 100 Ib Itiwall bags: freieht | $127.50, both unchanged 
trend unchanged; 80% protein $132.50, basis, sacked basis $6 more) ga ee i ys ags: ed Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
poe a asis, sack as equalized with nearest producing point, car- supply adequate; $113.10, unchanged. 

; Minneapolis: Feed $41.70, meal $74.70. load basis; bulk $3 ton less Chicago: Demand slow; supply ample; ; 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Atlanta: Feed $45.10, meal $78.10. P Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus trend firm: menhaden, East Coast $116@ 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend Birmingham: Feed $42.90, meal $75.90. 18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 118, Gulf $116@118; scrap, East Coast $112 : 

Boston: Feed $46.60, meal $79.60. calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%:; car- 94 
steady $105, unchanged er “ s 4 , @114 and Gulf $112@114; Canadian herring 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; Chicago: Feed $35, meal $68. load and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 | ¢179 a unit of protein. 

supply scarce: domestic $100, sacked, f.0.b $43, Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $72 f.o.b. Texas Portland: Demand slow: trend lower: 

fori changed. “ : adequate; 195 a protein unit, 
good: trend steady Ft. Worth: Feed $45.80, meal $76.80. Ft. Worth: Demand extremely good: trend rat y adequate 
supply ample; imported $80, 20 ton lots, Indianapolis: Feed $ steady; supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
sacked, unchanged Kansas City: unchanged ply limited; 60% menhaden $114@118, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Louisville: Feed los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; sacked, f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
supply good; $100, sacked, Cincinnati, un- New York: Feed $46 .? supply adequate; 18% % phosphorus $95.10, Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies less 

PE New Orleans: Feed $45, Bac 1, unchanged ict “hs w Jans 
changed Norfolk: Feed $45.60 eal $78.60 . ‘ - . en than ample; prices unchanged with Canadi- 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend Frees 0 Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $88 an herring at $1.85 a unit, f.o.b. West 
iat. ak een ) Philadelphia: Feed $45.80, meal $78.80. bagged in carloads; $98.70 in ton lots, f.o.b. Coast, subject to production: 60% West 

Demand slow trend” steady: St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $68 Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. production points, Geast blended $142 
supply ample; $108, unchanged ‘ORN MEAL Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
Baffalo: Demand and trend steady; sup- Ol Denver: Demand good; supply improving; 60% protein menhaden 
ply fair; $105, sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo, un Cincinnati: Demand fair; ven steady; account of Texas flooding; $88.50, carload, $130, f.0.b. Buffalo, unchanged 
changed. supp idequate; $42, unchanged. unchanged. Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 

: nd easy; sup- Buffalo: ly good; trend 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup uffalo: Demand and supply good; trené ply scarce; $1.85 a protein unit, West Coast, 3 
ply good; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked, | ply ampl feed $53.50 car, down $1.50. steady; $82.90, sacked, Boston, unchanged. unchanged 

ly See Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- D od: trend ste 
unchanged. COTTONSEED OIL MEAL ply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, i 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS Los Angeles: momeed Mesek: suaety am- | unchanged. protein, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, unchanged. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; ple trend steady: $58@59, unchanged. | Fe 
supply sufficient; 26% protein $53, sacked Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: | DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS HOMINY FEED 
September, unchanged | supply adequate; 41% _old process By | Boston: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- | 65.50, up 50¢; 41% solvent process ».59, | ply ample; $54, down $1. a supply adequate; $41.60, up 60 
ply ample; 26% protein $38, unchanged | unchanged. | Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; T t UOTES 96 
Boston: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- | Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: | supply adequate; $42, unchanged. (Turn to Q S, page 96) 
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Quiet Ingredient Market Moves Lower 


A generally quiet ingredient mar- 
ket moved mostly lower this week. 
Some further adjustments in the 
price of soybean oil meal are reported 
from the major ingredient markets 
around the nation following late re- 
ports last week that the price was 
sagging. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures for the week ending Sept. 12 
show soybean oil meal to be off $3.45 
(see table). Millfeeds are higher, ac- 
cording to the USDA figures, and ani- 
mal proteins are lower. 

The overall index for feedstuffs is 
down 1.2 points this week, according 
to USDA. 


East 

BOSTON: Weakness in soybean 
meal was the outstanding feature of 
an otherwise sluggish local millfeed 


market. Losses for the week amount- 
ed to $4 to $6 with buyers still ex- 
tremely cautious in their commit- 


ments. Over-all activity was extreme- 
ly slow, and the only feeds to appreci- 
ate in value to any extent were bran 
and middlings, the former recovering 
about $1.60 while the latter spurted 
nearly $2. 

Formula feeds were on the slow 
side, a normal trend at this time of 
the year 

BUFFALO: Millifeeds advanced on 


curtailed flour mill running time, | 
coupled with steady demand. Bran, 
middlings and red dog each rose 


$1.50, with the sacked differential on 
bran and middlings holding un- 
changed at $8. Bran was helped by 
country trade demand for dairy 
feeds in New York state. One flour 
mill remained struck on Buffalo’s 
waterfront, while the other three 
mills continued to operate without 
union contracts. Meanwhile, negotia- 
tions between the mills and the 
unions continued. 

Major grains moved higher in a 
slow, mixed ingredient market. Vege- 
table proteins were weak. Corn | 
moved up 3¢ on lighter offerings. | 

| 
| 


Oats and barley gained 2¢. 
Soybean oil meal continued to slide 
with a $2 drop. 


Midwest 


CINCINNATI: Demand for feed 
ingredients in this area was gener- | 
ally quiet this week, with most prices 
remaining steady. | 

Millfeeds. were stronger, with bran 
up $2 and middlings up $3. Brewers 
dried grains moved up slightly by $1. 
Hominy feed was up 60¢. 


Soybean oil meal reflected the 
downward trend with a drop of $3 
to $4. Linseed oil meal moved lower 
by 50¢ to $1. 


CHICAGO: The feature of the lo- 
cal cash soybean meal market this 
week has been the relative tightness 
in the market for meal carrying un- 
restricted billing, irrespective of its 
protein content. 

Sept. 12 quotations of $64.50 per 
ton for 44% and $72.50 for 50% pro- 
tein are strictly of a nominal char- 
acter. On the other hand, meal with 
Eastern Trunk Line billing has been 
showing weakness and is off from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per ton for the week 
with the 44% protein content show- 
ing the most easiness. 

In the meantime, on two of the 
five sessions just previous, there have 
been some modest increases in the 
open interest in September bean meal 
futures something that happens 
very seldom this late in a delivery 
month. Sept. 20 is the final session 
for pit liquidation of the open com- 
mitment in September meal; as of 
the close of business Sept. 12, there 
were 1,078 lots of 100 tons each still 
open. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: A 
quiet week of trading in the ingredi- 
ent market has been concluded here 
Most ingredients were steady and 
what movement occurred was lower 
and in a narrow range 

Soybean oil meal was off 50¢ to $60 
for 44% protein. Millfeeds were off 
50¢ across the board. Animal fat fell 
off %¢ to 5%¢ Ib., f.o.b. producer's 
plant, and appeared soft 


ST. LOUTS: An easier trend pre- 
vailed in most feed ingredients with 
the market reflecting the policy of 
most buyers of holding do’vn pur- 
chases until new crop adj stments 
were out of the way. Tradiag held 
above recent levels but covered only 
urgent needs. For the most part, sup- 
plies were easily obtainable. 

Soybean meal for immediate ship- 
ment was $2 or more lower despite 
some fears that processing of new 
crop beans might be unduly delayed 
Brokers reported that it occasionally 
took a lot of scratching around to dig 
up meal for quick shipment. 

Cottonseed meal was easy, too, and 
sometimes a little tight, but the near- 
ness to ample supplies was evidenced 
by the $8.50 discount under immedi- 
ate for next week shipment 

Meat scraps were under small 
pressure, too, the price falling $2. 
The decline was attributed to the 


Chicks Placed in Prinicpal Broiler Areas 


{000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn Penn Ind Wi Mo De! Md 
1,231 287 76! 78! 57 906 1,746 2,280 
July 15 1,207 357 744 869 116 1,02 1,601 2,253 
July 22 1,256 344 750 852 109 887 1,769 2,151 
July 29 1,176 400 84) 825 83 898 1,739 1,934 
1,167 307 805 822 98 89! 1,821 1,971 
i,190 245 762 85! 74 658 1,570 2,263 
a. eee 1,169 334 794 766 77 838 1,822 2,034 
August 26 ..... 1,211 294 665 751 69 761 1,529 2,246 
1,182 319 686 693 112 744 1,580 2,085 
September 9 ...... 1,240 268 736 613 57 787 1,623 1,914 

Week ending Va W.Va. NC. $.c. Ga. Fla Ala Miss 
SDS. sccvrsstvsvosaces . 1,036 524 3,866 449 7,882 224 4,393 2,813 
July 15 1,080 484 3,831 468 7,765 256 4,264 2,896 
July 22 1,019 505 3,848 403 7,454 246 4,214 2,853 
981 479 3,642 408 7,451 235 4,059 2,856 
August 5 89! 535 3,544 440 7,310 262 4,077 2,728 
August 12 912 396 3,403 473 6,969 204 3,986 2,659 
August 19 825 458 3,408 415 6,555 216 3,816 2,525 
August 26 905 352 3,313 444 6,055 203 3,725 2,538 
September 2 807 340 3,205 380 6,017 243 3,551 2,40 
September 818 38! 3,205 385 6,129 220 3,40! 2,225 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash Oregon Calif 1961 1960 
5,121 539 2,606 330 191 1,262 39,285 36,473 
BES UD caceccevivcsscedées 5,117 557 2,682 272 208 1,238 39,292 36,077 
4,949 535 2,486 364 243 1,243 38,480 35,034 
4,813 563 2,492 324 25! 1,170 37,620 33,64) 
4,593 491 2,522 36! 231 1,192 37,059 32,956 
12 4,557 453 2,442 360 235 1,151 36,013 31,876 
4,135 433 2,368 30! 208 1,191 34,688 30,816 
4,177 403 2,340 35! 181 1,118 33,631 30,035 
September 2 ........-.+45. 3,996 378 2,209 298 200 1,098 32,525 29,496 
September 9 ........-++555 3,765 38! 2,056 269 188 1,081 31,742 29,246 


easiness in vegetable proteins. Only 
millfeeds bucked the downside trend 
with a gain of 50¢ to $1 for the pe- 
riod. 


South 


ATLANTA: Continued rains are 
still hampering cotton production and 
oil mills are not receiving any great 
amount of seeds, and practically all 
cottonseed meal that will be produced 
during the month of September is 
ilready committed. Good buying in- 
terest from western dealers has 
caused all the Mississippi Valley oil 
mills to withdraw their offerings of 
cottonseed meal for the time being 
and the few sales that are made are 
at higher prices. 

Soybean meal is showing signs of 
weakening, and a few loaded cars are 
being offered at reduced prices. Many 
of the feed mills have covered their 
requirements of corn for September: 
Surprisingly enough, very little corn 
is being offered, and buying interest 


is on the light side, with sales being 
made at $1.17 to $1.30 bu.—depend- 
ing upon location. 


As of the first of September, there 
was still a little over 85,000 tons of 
citrus pulp in store, and if the move- 
ment is the same as in previous years, 
there will be a carry-over of between 


20,000 and 30.000 tons 

MEMPHIS: Ingredients on the 
Memphis market were mostly in fair 
demand, with supplies a lequate and 
1 steady trend prey 1iled 

Feed mills continued to find busi- 
ness dull, it was reported, with buy- 
ing for requirements only as needed 

One broker noted that buyers ap- 


peared to have little 


‘ice structure, includir 


faith in the 
animal and 
poultry by-products and greases 
Nearby alfalfa meal 
were operating on the final cuttings 
with quality 


producers of 


od and production pe1 


icre fair. The price trend was steady 
and seasonal advances are expected 
in October and forward months. 


cotton- 


No Memphis production of 


seed oil meal is available 
Soybean oil meal demand was very 


slow due to the nearness of new crop 
offerings. Considerable premium was 
asked for immediate shipment, but 
only occasional cars traded as buy- 
ers waited to see at what level nev 
crop soybeans and meal will be 


quoted in the near future 
Oilseed meal futures worked irreg- 


ularly on the Memphis Board of 
Trade during the week, although 
most prices finished lower than one 
week earlier 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 


closed Sept. 12 50¢ lower to 75¢ a 
ton higher, and bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal was unchanged to $1 
lower. 
Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Major feed in- 
gredients made only minor chang 
pricewise with supply and demand 


being in pretty close balance on most 
items. 

Soybean meal was up from mid- 
week lows. Heavy rains over a large 
part of the main soybean producing 
area caused delays in harvesting new 
crop beans and, this in turn, tightened 
up the meal. It is 
felt that the continuance of the wet 
weather could push the limited sup- 
soybean meal to higher 
few future 


supplies of spot 


plies of spot 
prices. Mills still 
bookings of protein meals 

Cottonseed meal was in fair de 
mand with the prices holding at last 
week’s levels. Heavy rains in Texas 
further delayed new crop operation 
in that area. 

There were fewer offerings of cur- 


report 


rent production alfalfa pellets as 
rains stopped production in most 
Kansas areas. Blender prices re- 


mained unchanged for another week 
while prices of pellets from independ- 


FEEDSTUFFS, Sept. 16, 1961——95 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
Sept. Sept. from 
12, 5, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal 72.30 75.75 —3.45 
Cottonseed meal 63.85 63.50 + .35 
Linseed meal ...... 63.95 64.20 — .25 
Copra cake or meal. 59.50 59.50 was 
Peanut meal , 60.00 63.00 —3.00 
90.2 93.0 —2.8 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal 89.85 90.05 — .20 
Tankage 94.35 95.35 —1.00 
Fish meal .....- 115.75 115.75 iss 
83.2 834 — 2 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and mea! 45.35 45.75 — .40 
Dist. dried grains 50.20 50.20 an 
Brewers dried grains 40.70 40.10 + .60 
71.0 71.4 — 4 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
35.40 33.90 +1.50 
Midds. and shorts 37.35 36.35 +1.00 
ndex ; 65.7 63.4 +23 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed .. 40.70 40.70 
31.00 
Index 63.1 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 45.25 45.30 — .05 
Index .. 87.2 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 27.76 27.99 — .23 
Index . 2.6 83.3 — .7 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
Index 81.4 826 —1.2 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Corr 38.90 38.50 + .40 
Oats 45.70 45.10 + .60 
Barley 43.50 43.30 + .20 
Grain sorghums 40.10 39.90 + .20 
63.9 63.2 + .7 
1947-49. 


*Base period of index is 
Source: USDA. 


ent producers were about $1 higher. 
Millfeed demand was slow but 

prices worked about 50¢ higher with 

spot sacked supplies still scarce. 


FT. WORTH: Rice and other crops 
in south Texas have suffered severe 
damage in the hurricane along the 
Texas and Louisiana coasts. 

Demand for feed ingredients con- 
tinues slow. Tankage, meat and bone 
meal were down $1.50 to $2.50, with 
steadying. Cottonseed meal 
was up slightly, with offerings with- 
drawn on solvent. Millfeed offerings 
for immediate shipment were limited, 
with firm demand. Quotes on both 
bran and shorts were up about $2 
with a similar advance on middlings. 
were unchanged, 
animal fats down 
demand. Alfalfa 


prices 


Brewers grains 
and vegetable and 
lightly with fair 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— ferry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


T. E. STIVERS CO. 


DECATUR, GA. 


Consulting @ Design 
Engineering 


MILL MODERNIZATION 
STUDIES 


APPRAISALS 
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meal showed additional strength, 
quotes were slightly higher. 

Good demand continues for soy- 
bean meal, with extremely light of- 
ferings. 


West 


SEATTLE: The price of meat meal 
was off 5¢ to $1.70 per unit of pro- 
tein in the Seattle ingredient mar- 
ket. Supplies are exceeding demand 
at the present time. 

No. 2 yellow corn was down about 
$1 per ton for prompt shipment and 
is now quoted at $53.50. Milo con- 
tinues unchanged at $52. 

Millrun appeared firm at $34, bulk, 
for prompt shipment. Flour produc- 
tion, however, is heavy and supplies 
are plentiful. 

PORTLAND: Feed ingredient 
prices followed an irregular trend 
this week, when principal ones av- 
eraged lower for the period. 

Trading remained slow with most 
buyers following “a hand to mouth” 
policy. Offerings of most items were 
generally considered to be adequate 
to ample. 

The downward price adjustment 
was led by whole corn, milo, fish meal 
and oil seed meals. Wheat millfeeds 
and whole barley prices posted very 
moderate gains during the period. 

Soybean meal quotations declined 
$2 to $2.50, while cottonseed and lin- 
seed meals declined $1 a ton, and 
copra meal held unchanged. 

The principal change in listings for 
animal protein feeds was a 10¢ per 
protein unit cut in fish meal values. 

Wheat millfeeds were unchanged 
to as much as $1 a ton higher. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 94) 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply fair; hominy meal $50, hominy 
pellets $52, both unchanged 
Boston: Demand slow; trend unsettled; 
supply ample; $48@48.50, 50¢@§$1 lower. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; yellow $38.50, down $1 
Kansas City: Demand siow; trend weak- 


er; supply ample; white $32, yellow $33, un- 


changed. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $37 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $48.50, Boston, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $53, delivered, carlots, down $1. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 

supply moderate; 14 protein extracted 


$71.70, September, unchanged 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply light; local production, 31% protein 
$71, unchanged 

Boston: Demand slow: trend easier; sup- 
ply light; 32% $72.20, off $1 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $55.50, down 
50¢: old process $60.50, down $1 Minne- 
apolis 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier, down 0¢ Minneapolis basis: sol- 
vent $54.50, expeller $60.50 

Portiand: Demand dull; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; 34% solvent $86.60, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

y ample; $69, unchanged 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate 14% olv steady at $54.50 for 
September, October-December. 

Buffalo: fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply good; $5 Minneapolis, off 50¢ 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply Mmited; 34% protein (Montana) $89, 
delivered carloads, sacked, unchanged. 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply more than adequate; 50% protein 
$83.50, without billing, down $5.50; 60% 
protein $87.50, with rail transit, down $4.50 

los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 59% protein $1.75 
unit, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
sufficient; meat. and bone $87.50 
bulk, $90.50 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, down 
$2.50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 50% $91, down $2 

Boston: Demand cautious; trend easier; 
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supply ample; $1.30 a protein unit, off 
10¢; converted 50% $84.50, down $2.50. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 


supply adequate; 50% $95@97.50, un- 
changed. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend easy; 
supply short; $86, Cincinnati, unchanged. 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend firm: sup- 
ply adequate; 50% protein $97.50, sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; 50% $85, sacked. 

Denver: Demand good: trend steady; 
supply ample; $87.50, unchanged 

St. Paul: Demand fair; supply continues 
ample; price unchanged at $98@102 

Buffalo: Demand and supply light; trend 
lower; 50 meat scraps $82.50, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo, off $5 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.70 a unit protein, ex-process- 
ing plant, sacked, down 5¢ 


MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 
Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
$2 


rock; 
bulk less 
MILLFEED 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
sacked bran off 50¢ to $33.50@34; sacked 
middlings off 50¢ to $33@33.50; sacked red 
dog steady to 50¢ lower $38.50@39. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked bran $33.50@34, up 
50¢; sacked shorts $36@36.50, unchanged; 
bulk bran $28.50@29, up 50¢; bulk ehorts 
$29.50@ up 50¢; bulk middlings $28.50 
w29, up 50¢. 

Ft. Worth: Demand firm; trend steady; 
offerings limited for immediate; bran, 
$38, bur $42.50; gray shorts, 
5 buriaps $45; middlings, bulk 

Texas .common points; 
shorts up 50¢@2.50, mid- 


ips 


slivered 


bran up 
dlings up $2. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady on 
bran and red dog, $1 lower on middlings; 
supply ample; standard bran $30.50; stand- 
ard midds. $31; red dog $35 
. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ample; sacked, bran $38.75, shorts 
75, up 50¢; bulk, bran $33.50, middlings 
$34, up $1 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supp adequate; bran $36.50, up $2; mid- 
dlings $38.50, up $3 
Boston: Demand 
er; supply adequate; bran $40.10, 
middlings $43.50, up $1.90. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair to good; 


trend firm- 
up $1.60; 


improved; 


trend higher; bran $31.50, up $1.50; mid- 
dlings $35, up $1.50; red dog $36, up $1.50; 
all prices f.o.b. Buffalo 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $36, up 70¢; 
gray shorts $38, up $1.70; standard midds. 
$36.80, up $1. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply steady; shorts $41.25, bran 
$38.25, millrum $39.75, all up $1.50. 

Seattle: Demand fa trend steady; sup- 
ply good $34 delivered common transit 
points, carlots, unchanged. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady to 
firm; supply ample; $33, sacked 

Los Angeles: Standard millrun $41, up 
50¢ to down 50¢, nand limited, trend 
stead supply moderate; red bran $47@ 
48, up $1.50, demand slow, trend firm, 
supply light. 


MOLASSES 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
weaker; supply ample; 14¢ gal., New 
down ¢. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 
$31.49, delivered Ft. 
price on date of 


supply suffi- 
f.o.b. Houston, 
Worth, seller's 
shipment, un- 


steady; 
tank 


Demand fair; trend 
ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged. 
Demand good; trend steady; 

25.50, f.o.b tank cars; 
trucks; both unchanged. 
Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal. tank 
cars, New Orleans, unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal, tank cars, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, 
unchangec 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


Memphis: 
supply 
ear, 


ply limited; citrus $20, f.0.b. Florida proc- 
essing plants. 

Minneapolis: Price remains steady at $35 
for blackstrap, tank truck, delivered; $31 
for beet; $32 for blend 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply good; 16%¢ gal., f.0.b. Al- 
bany, unchanged. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $33.70, tank car, unchanged. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good; $28.75, f.0.b. Seattle, tank truck 
lots, up $1. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; oat mill by-product $16@ 
16.50, sacked, unchanged; feeding rolled 
oats $73@73.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
unchanged; reground oat feed $10@11; No. 
1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $72; feeding 
rolled oats $73@77. 
Louis: Demand slow; trend easy: 
ample; white pulverized $42, down 
reground oat feed $12, down 60¢. 

Boston: Demand improved; trend firm 
er; supply spotty; white pulverized $57.75, 
sacked, up $3.75; reground oat feed $22.59, 
unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
supply sufficient; 10% 
$42.90, sacked, unchanged; 
@23.80, sacked, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44 
@51, unchanged 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; 

unchanged; sacked 
sacked feeding oatmeal 
pulverized $45.50; sacked 
sacked oat feed $17. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $25.60, sacked, Boston, unchanged 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply good; 38 Ib. or better $61, delivered, 
truck lots, unchanged. 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $79, sacked 
unchanged. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; 45% $60, f.0.b. Alabama produc- 
ing mills, 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $1.55 a unit of protein, 
sacked, 


slow; trend steady; 
protein oat milifeed 
reground $22.30 


tight: 
rolled 
sacked 


$46 


supply 
feeding 
$66; 
crimped 


unchanged. 


Boston: Demand active; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $100, nominal, unchanged 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend barely 
steady; supply ample; 55% meal $92.50, 
sacked, up $4. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce; $100@102.50, sacked, f.o.b. 
Texas plants, unchanged to $2.50 down. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; $85, f.0.b. Alabama and Georgia 
production points 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; California production, high 
sacked, unchanged. 


fat content, bran $50, 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
mills had started, but down now due to 
floods and hurricanes; new crop rice bran 
$37, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills, sacked, 
September delivery. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
sacked, delivered. 


ply short; bran $44.50, 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $54.60, f.0.b. Buffalo, un- 
changed. 
SCREENINGS 
Chicago: Demand siow; trend steady; 
ample; ground grains $30.50; Ca- 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
$21.75, unchanged. 

Minneapolis: Demand remains slow; sup- 
ply ample; prices unchanged; unground 
Canadian $17; domestic lights $3@10; do- 
mestic mediums $12@20; domestic heavies 
$20@28: 15% flax screenings $42. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; ground, sacked $32.25, New 
York, lake and rail, off $1.50; bulk, un- 
ground $27.50, New York, off 50¢. 


SOFT PHOSHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
$20.25. 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
ground grain screenings 


Atlanta: 
Buffalo: $25.50. 
Chicago: $24.96. 
Cincinnati: 
Des Moines: 
Kansas City: 
Memphis: 
Minneapolis: $26.12. 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 


St. Louis: $24.32. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 


trend nominally unchanged on unrestricted, 
$1.50@2.50 lower on E.T.L.; Decatur basis, 
44 protein, unrestricted billing $64.50, 
nominal and E.T.L. $56; 50% protein, un- 
restricted $72.50, nominal and E.T.L. $64.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower: 
supply ample; 44% $86.60, 50% $93.10. 

Boston: Demand cautious; trend weaker; 
supply plentiful; 44% $56.50@57, off $41@ 
4.50; 50% $65@65.50, down $5.50@6 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; $86.60@87.60, down $1@2. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply Mmited; 44% $64, down $2, Decatur 
basis. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 


supply ample; prime 44% solvent $66, f.o.b. 


up $4. 
City: Demand slow; 


Memphis, 
trend steady 


to weaker; supply adequate; 44% solvent 
process $62@63, Decatur, down $1. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $63@64, Decatur, down 
$3@4 
Minneapolis: 44% off 50¢ to $60, Decatur 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply limited; 44% $72.50, delivered. 


Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $75, down $4.50. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply 
steady to lower; $56.50, Decatur, off $2. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
imple; $87.60, delivered, carlots, down §$3. 


TANKAGE 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; 60% protein $100, sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $92.50@95, 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 


fair; trend 


Demand good; trend steady; 


supply very tight; 60% digester $92.50, 
Cincinnati, unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 60% digester $93.50, 
sacked, Ft. Worth, down $1.50. 


St. Paul: Demand fair; supply fair; price 
unchanged at $104@106. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


supply tight; 6¢ Ib.,. unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply light; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north central 
Texas, down 


Week’s Markets See 
Broilers at 9c and 
Turkeys at 15c Lb. 


New lows in broiler and turkey 
prices were recorded this week. 

Early in the reporting week ended 
Sept. 14, southern producing areas 
reported live broiler prices as low as 
9¢ lb., but the market was revived 
some so that by the end of the week 
values were mostly at 10¢. The situa- 
tion was much the same in Delmarva. 
Values dropped to a record low near 
the 12¢ mark, then rebounded to a 
range of 12.9-13.2¢. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
market information sources have said 


turkey prices are now the lowest 
they’ve been in 50 years. 
Continuation of liberal offerings 


and heavy pressure on storage pushed 
ready-to-cook prices down as much 
as 2%¢ in major consuming centers. 
In Minnesota Sept. 14, the price to 
growers for young hens was 16-1614¢ 
and for young toms, 15-15%¢. 


STANDARDS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Thus, the states could amend their 
laws to force compliance with these 
standards.” 

Reading between the lines of Mr. 
Allen’s statement and interpreting 
his remarks, one may only conclude 
that he would at USDA superimpose 
federal control over ingredients and 
feeds and labeling of feed moving in 
interstate commerce. He would prob- 
ably imply that a feed manufacturer 
would have to provide an open form- 
ula for feeds or supplements and that 
it would require federal approval at 
the time the product was shipped. 
Some observers noted that the sug- 
gestion could mean that, for exam- 
ple, a feed manufacturer could not 
even change his carbohydrate source 
with variations in markets. 

In the Allen statement before the 
House sub-committee, there has been 
introduced a new aspect of govern- 
ment control. 

Mr. Allen, before coming to Wash- 
ington, was Minnesota agricultural 
commissioner under Mr. Freeman, 
former Minnesota governor. He also 
has been engaged in farming and has 
been a political figure in Minnesota. 

It may be noted that the House 
sub-committee is a sterile body. It 
cannot introduce legislation. One 
must recognize that this committee 
is largely a political body—being used 
by some of its members to improve 
their Democratic political positions 
within their states. These particular 
members currently have higher polit- 
ical ambitions. Nevertheless, the sub- 
committee has large aspects of pub- 
licity within political areas. 

There are political conversations 
to the effect that this sub-commit- 
tee may hold regional field hearings 
on the poultry problem. However, one 
may have doubts on this. Political 
aspirations of some members of the 
group may not stand up to adminis- 
tration ideas. 

Meanwhile, it may now be said that 
USDA is pushing for total control 
over the poultry industry. Actually, 
this is not really news. Previously, 
USDA economic advisor Willard 
Cochrane stated that under his feed 
grain program proposal, which Con- 
gress bought, he would sell govern- 
ment corn to break market prices at 
time of harvest to penalize farmers 
who failed to cooperate in the acre- 
age reduction program. Now it ap- 
pears that Dr. Cochrane, under the 
cloak of Mr. Allen, intends to enforce 
his ideas of prices and markets for 
poultry. 

It was of interest to note the ap- 
pearance before the committee of 
Mr. Allen, an old protege of Secre- 
tary Freeman. He appeared before 
the committee prior to the prospec- 
tive appearance of James Ralph of 
USDA, whose farm management phi- 
losophy may conservatively be de- 
scribed as being parallel to that of 
Mr. Allen. 

Feed Comments 

Following are some excerpts from 
the Allen testimony. First, comments 
on feeds and the “federal standards”: 

“Do the regulatory agencies of 
government have sufficient powers 
and resources to adequately police 
the feed industry relative to the in- 
gredients, digestible nutrients and 
formulation of poultry feeds? 

“The answer is that this regu- 
latory field is one that has been left 
primarily to the states. In re- 
cent years, the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials has been 
active in promulgating a proposed 
uniform state feed law, and in se- 
curing its passage by state Iegisla- 
tures. 

“The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has no specific regulatory au- 
thority on feeds. Much research is 
carried on in this field, of course. The 
department, from time to time, does 
some checking when serious and spe- 
cific complaints are made. The Food 
and Drug Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
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Welfare is almost entirely concerned 
with labeling and the presence of 
harmful ingredients. 

“For the most part—from a regu- 
latory standpoint—the sampling and 
testing of feeds in the states is con- 
fined to a chemical analysis to ascer- 
tain whether the feeds, offered for 
sale and delivered, comply with the 
labeling or the statement upon the 
invoice in the case of bulk feeds. In- 
gredients, such as protein supple- 
ments for use on the farm or for 
mixing plants, are examined and 
analyzed in many state laboratories 
to satisfy regulatory requirements or 
complaints within the trade. Both 
farmers and feed mixers or manu- 
facturers rely on research bulletins 
to ascertain the digestibility and con- 
version qualities of various forms of 
proteins. To illustrate—ground leath- 
er, which is indigestible, would be 
high in protein, and thus show in a 
chemical analysis, though I am sure 
no reputable manufacturer would use 
ground leather scraps to build up the 


nitrogen (protein) content of his 
formula. 
“It is common, in these days of 


driving competition, for feed people 
to change from soybean meal to tank- 
age, to fish meal, to feathermeal, in 
varying proportions, to meet the 
price differentials of rival dealers or 
integrators. All the while, these feed 
people do well, staying within the 
labeling requirements of the various 
state laws. Competition also does well 
to keep the feed industry in line when 
observant farmers note poor conver- 
sion of feed into meat and are free to 
change from one feed supplier to an- 
other. But under integration-con- 
tracts, farmers are not free to change 
feed sources without risking a call to 
pay open accounts forthwith or of 
risking foreclosure. 

“In more recent years, it has be- 
come the practice of feed mixers or 
manufacturers to add certain trace 
minerals, medications and vitamins 
to their products. Undoubtedly, this 
is good in many instances. However, 
these practices are, sometimes, ‘gim- 
micks’ to be used by salesmen in 
the manner of the old patent medi- 
cine man, the showman who played 
on human ills, when I was a boy. 

“To learn the actual presence of 
these additives usually calls for feed- 
ing on a check-test basis, biological 
tests and examination in a laboratory 
The cost of this procedure would be 
prohibitive on a product-by-product, 
trade-name-by-trade-name and man- 
ufacturer’s batch-by-batch basis. 

“Congress could amend the grain 
standards act, or make that act a 
model for new legislation by granting 
the department of agriculture powers 
to develop federal standards on both 
ingredients and mixed feeds for poul- 
try and livestock. Thus, the states 
could amend their laws and proce- 
dures to force compliance with these 
standards.” 


Poultry Comment 

Mr. Allen also posed certain ques- 
tions regarding poultry and offered 
answers: 

“Would a federal purchase pro- 
gram alleviate the immediate prob- 
lem in the broiler industry? 

“Several of the witnesses before 
this committee have, almost franti- 
cally, asked that you, as members 
of Congress, urge the use of existing 
powers or immediately legislate such 
powers to an existing federal agency 
to alleviate the situation of over- 
supply in the broiler industry. One 
witness stated that we are not now 
having the usual and seasonal sell- 
off of breeder hens which produce 
hatching eggs for meat-type chicks. 
Thought has been given to the pur- 
chase, for school lunch and other dis- 
tribution, of hens from flocks produc- 
ing hatching eggs for the production 
of broiler-chicks. Such purchases, if 
made, would only be a palliative and 
a temporary measure in this immedi- 
ate problem. 

“Do the procurement practices, to- 
gether with the practice of selling 
broilers at retail (chain stores) as 


‘loss-leaders’ harm the broiler indus- 
try? 

“Processors of broilers, turkeys, 
milk and eggs are importuned, to put 
it mildly, to sell to these retail outlets 
at a price low enough to force the 
processor into sharing the ‘loss-lead- 
er’ costs of these retailers. This can- 
not help but impinge upon the eco- 
nomic welfare of the farmer and the 
small business man.” 

“Does USDA have authority 
to investigate, suspend or 
prosecute for unfair trade practices 
in the broiler industry? 

“... USDA has the authority, un- 
der the act (the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act), to investigate (1) wheth- 
er certain feed dealers are packers 
or live poultry dealers and handlers 


the 
licenses 


| and thus subject to the jurisdiction 


of the act (essentially an anti-trust 
and trade practice act), and (2) 
whether, if they are subject to the 
act, they are engaging in any prac- 
tices prohibited by the act. 

“The department has not been ac- 
tive in this area, having concen- 
trated its activities in the livestock 
and meat area. It does intend, how- 
ever, as complaints are received, to 
proceed with investigation of prac- 
tices affecting competition in the 
poultry marketing field. With evi- 


dence of violations, enforcement ac- 
tion can be taken.” 
Other Comments 
Other comments of Mr. Allen on 


the broiler industry included these: 

. . Such efforts as the purchase 
programs are but temporary palli- 
atives, and voluntary cutbacks in 
production by individual producers 
of hatching eggs, hatcheries, small 
integrated feed suppliers and farm- 
er producers do not make a mean- 
ingful contribution to the lowering 
of the supply of broilers. 

cet We need the fullest and 
fairest administration of laws con- 
cerned with the maintenance of non- 
discriminatory business practices in 
the places that farmers buy and sell 
It appears, in the case of the broiler 
industry, and in many other fields 
in agriculture and the general busi- 
ness community, that many basic 
producers neither buy nor sell. This 
fact should be scrutinized by Con- 
gress and many agencies of govern- 
ment. 

“In the earlier days of this ad- 
ministration, it was the recommen- 
dation of the department that broil- 
ers (and other products) be includ- 
ed in the omnibus farm bill, to en- 
able these producers to use, if they 
desired, marketing agreements and 
orders to manage their industry on 
a broad base. In the absence of such 
inclusion of broilers, the department 
will continue, with the means pres- 
ently at its disposal, to do those 
things which we hope will help ease 
the problem. Unfortunately, these 
means are palliative in nature. The 
problem of over-supply, it seems, will 
be with us again next year.” 


Hits “Free Pricing” 

In opening his testimony, Mr. Allen 
said, in part: 

A so-called ‘free pricing sys- 
tem’ or ‘competitive price at the mar- 
ket place’ operating under the law of 
‘supply and demand’ has been the 
basis of a faith that the produc- 
tion of a farm product would auto- 
matically adjust to demand and that 
the price structure would then ad- 
just. . The situation represented 
in testimony at these hearings would 
indicate that in spite of gaining ef- 
ficiency and high quality of product, 
the broiler industry has defied these 


| laws of economics and over a long 


period continues to overproduce. .. . 

“There may be elements of exces- 
sive economic power or collusive 
practice on the part of some of the 
large companies. This is for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or Justice De- 
partment to determine. 

“The problem may be broader than 
this, however, in that it is ques- 
tionable as to whether a large group 
of individuals can coordinate, on a 
voluntary group basis, their decision- 
making so as to yield a stable and 


favorable level of all 
dividuals in an industry 

a We have hopes that legis- 
lative and administrative programs 
will be forthcoming as a result (of 
these hearings), programs which will 


returns to in- 


correct ills in the broiler industry 
that will result in economic and so- 
cial chaos if we blithely continue 
along the present course.” 

(Continued from page 1) 


that marketing orders are not con- 
trols, but rather regulation of an in- 


| dustry. 


| people for individual 


“It is quite obvious that something 
has to be done,” he said, referring to 
the state of the market and overpro- 
duction. 

A committee, with one member 
from each state present was appoint- 
ed, with Phil Campbell as chairman. 
This committee was to return home 
immediately and contact industry 
state endorse- 
ment and report back to Mr. Camp- 


| bell “prepared to go to Washington 


mechanics 


next week.” 

Most realized the odds are against 
getting the measure through Con- 
gress at this present session. Com- 
missioner Campbell said be believed 
it could be done since all of the 
have already been com- 


pleted. Members of Congress have 
been alerted and re-informed of the 
seriousness of the broiler situation 
and a change of opinion, regarding 
some sort of controls, over the past 


few weeks. 

However, as Commissioner Camp- 
bell pointed out, Congress is expected 
to adjourn sometime between now 
and Oct. 15 and still has a lot of 
work to do on non-farm matters. 

States represented at the Atlanta 
meeting this week were Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, 
Arkansas, Tennessee and the Del- 
marva area. Not all commissioners 
were present but had representatives 
on hand. 

Not All in Favor 

Immediately after the meeting, a 
group of poultrymen took off for 
Asheville to discuss the proposal at 
the Dixie Poultry Exposition. Roy 
Durr of Atlanta, an egg producer, 
agreed to brief the group at a spe- 
cially arranged meeting. There the 
reaction was mixed. A representative 
from Delmarva who also attended the 
Atlanta meeting said his area would 
be glad to review the program, but 
that he was not too optimistic about 
his area’s favoring even marketing 
orders. Delmarva is against controls 
of any kind, he said. 

Don Turnbull of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, who 
was on the program speaking on 
what it takes to make a marketing 
order, pointed out the complexities 
of writing orders as provided under 
the proposed amendment and sug- 
gested that it might be a good idea 
to prepare a “dry run.” Such a run 
would involve some actual practices 
as a test to see what would happen. 


Proposed Amendment 


The proposed amendment was pre- 
pared by a member of the Georgia 
attorney general’s staff in Atlanta 
Copies were distributed at the At- 
lanta meeting. 

One change was proposed which 
would include limiting broiler house 
area on a square footage basis per 


ORDERS FAVORED 


RICHMOND, VA.—Directors of the 
Virginia Poultry Federation voted 14- 
4 to put the board on record in favor 
of “doing everything possible to get 
chicken hatching eggs included in the 
marketing order provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1961.” 

Virginia members of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee have been ad- 
vised of the action, officials said. 
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chick. This was added, although it 
was the general opinion that regula- 
tions should be placed at the broiler 
hatching egg level. 

The marketing order would remain 
in force for not less than one calen- 
| dar year unless terminated by agree- 
ment. The proposed amendment 
would give one vote to each “person,” 
but at the Asheville meeting there 
was considerable discussion as to 
what is meant by person, whether it 
would mean a company and if so 
would companies having various seg- 
ments, branches, subsidiaries, etc., 
have more than one vote. It was 
pointed out that much would depend 
upon the actual wording of the final 
draft of the marketing order. 

Referendums would be held on a 
county basis by the local ASC com- 
mittee, which would determine those 
eligible to participate as provided in 
the order. 

A two-thirds vote would be required 
in the referendum and a provision 
was added to have a referendum to 
remove the marketing orders. Under 
the latter, at any time subsequent to 
6 months from the effective date of 
an order, a petition containing not 
less than 10% of those “directly af- 
fected and operating under the order” 
filed with the Secretary (Orville 
Freeman), he shall call a referendum 
to be held 30 days from the filing of 
the petition. The vote to terminate 
shall be at least 50% in favor of 
termination. 

In the event prices recover suffi- 
ciently to where the industry feels 
regulations are not necessary, provi- 
sions of the act shall be suspended 
for and during such period of time as 
the agricultural economist of the 
USDA shall determine the average at 
the farm price for broilers is equal 
to or in excess of 125% of the aver- 
age cost of production. 

The proposed orders would provide 
means of limiting the total quantity 
of broiler hatching eggs that may be 
produced, marketed, purchased or set 
for hatching purposes during any 
specified period. It could provide for 
allotting the number of broiler hatch- 
ing eggs that any producer, handler 
or hatchery may produce, handle or 
hatch during any specified period un- 
der a uniform rule based on the num- 
ber produced, handled or hatched in 
a designated prior period. 

All persons “directly affected” 
could vote in a referendum, with each 
“person” entitled to only one vote 
“even though he may be directly af- 
fected in more than one category.” 
The terms “directly affected” and 
“broiler industry” were defined as 
meaning broiler hatching egg pro- 
ducers, broiler hatching egg hatch- 
erymen, broiler growers, broiler pro- 
cessors and feed dealers and manu- 
facturers having a direct financial in- 
terest in the growing or production 
thereof.” 

Meanwhile, broiler prices for the 
second week hovered mostly at 10¢ 
lb., although some did get a fraction 
above that mark. Some shortages 
were reported, but the USDA noted 
that trade sentiment was apprehen- 
sive regarding less favorable condi- 
tions in competing areas to the west. 


PLEDGE 


(Continued from page 1) 


largest turkey state—asked other 
turkey producing states to cooperate 
in holding down the number of tur- 
keys grown in 1962. Its resolution 
said it was necessary for all states to 
participate voluntarily in the flock 
reduction effort to make the proposal 
effective. 

It was reported that members of 
the Minnesota group will contact rep- 
' resentatives of the turkey industry of 
| other states and urge national coop- 

eration. 

Voluntary cutbacks of 20% in 1962 
were proposed by the group because 
“over-production has placed the tur- 
key industry in a serious financial 
condition” and because “continued 
over-production will lead to financial 
| disaster.” 
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PILLSBURY 


(Continued from page 6) 


in April of 1960. Prior to that time 
we had no producing facility in the 
state and such business as we had 
in Alabama was supplied from our 
Gainesville, Ga., mill. The distance 
involved meant substantial freight 
penalties, and for this same reason 
there was a good part of the potential 
business in the state that we were 
not able to compete for at all. Our 
substantial investment in research 
facilities and production and techni- 
cal “know-how” makes it 
and necessary for us to continually 
study trends in livestock and poultry 
production in this country. It has 
been our policy to build facilities 
where there is sufficient demand in 
a growing area or a growing indus- 
try or both, and where we feel we 
can provide top service and quality 
products to the industry from such a 
facility. We know from experience 
that we can exist in such a situation 
only as long as we maintain high 
standards of service and quality and 
where our entry into the picture pro- 
vides an economic good for those who 
buy our products. 

We had watched Alabama broiler 
production grow from 28 million in 
1953 to 102 million in 1957, at which 
point in time it had become the 
fourth largest broiler producing state 
in the Union. Its total production in 
1960 was 176 654,000 broilers. In the 
fall of 1958 we made a cetailed study 
of this situation. We found that the 
bulk of Alabama broilers were being 
produced by approximately 40 per- 
sons and concerns. nearly all of whom 
were located in the northern half of 
the state. According to our tabula- 


tions, these 40 onerators had pro- 
duced some 83.690000 birds during 
calendar 1957 and. in the process, 


had used approximately 235.000 tons 
of complete feed and feed concen- 
trates. 

Not all of these onerations were po- 
tential customers since some of them 
were making théir own feed, and 
others would, of course. choose to buy 
their feeds from other companies. 
There were over 20 of them, how- 
ever, that we classified as prospec- 
tive customers, and, during 1957. 
these 20 had produced 44,845,000 
birds. These birds provided a poten- 
tial hard-core broiler feed business of 
approximately 106.000 tons of feed 
and feed concentrate without giving 
any consideration to available breed- 
er feed business or laying feed busi- 
ness or to the continuing trend to- 
ward more broilers being produced. 
Of this total. we were already sup- 


plying some 22,000 tons from our 
Gainesville, Ga., mill. 
The remainder of this potential 


tonnage was by no means assured 
to us, of course, since there were 
other feed mills serving this area. 
However, we received a great deal 
of encouragement to build a feed 
plant in Alabama from civic and 
business leaders, and we felt confi- 
dent that our feed quality and service 
were such that we could obtain a 
fair share of the feed business in the 
north Alabama area. Accordingly, we 
decided to build a mill in Jasper and 
construction got underway in the 
early spring of 1959. 

What we had in mind, in a general 
way, was a duplication of our Gaines- 
ville, Ga., operation. That is, we an- 
ticipated the full use of our Jasper 
mill capacity for sales to independent 
broiler producers and others just as 
we were doing, and are still doing, in 
Georgia. We had no intention of get- 
ting into the business of growing 
broilers at that time since the matter 
of contracting with growers was cost- 
ly, time-consuming and something in 
which we did not have experience. 
However, changes in the industry in 
Alabama during the year that fol- 
lowed were rapid, and our potential 
customers disappeared one by one so 
that, when our mill commenced op- 
eration in April of 1960, we had as 
prospects only 10 independent opera- 


desirable | 


tors whose total feed and concen- 
trate needs were only 55,000 tons. 
Some of the others had commenced 
making their own feed “from the 
ground up,” while others had allied 
themselves with other feed milling 
concerns. During the balance of 1960 
this trend continued, and by the end 
of that year the number of available 
independents was down to five, with 
total feed and concentrate require- 
ments of only 35,000 tons. Mr. Bag- 
well, who appeared before this com- 
mittee previously, was one of the cus- 
tomers who had purchased feed from 
our Jasper mill. He has already told 
the committee that he decided to 
start making his own feed, which he 
did in November of 1960. 


As you might expect, this type of 
integration on the part of producers 
had a drastic effect on our ability to 
sell feed in Alabama. As our custom- 
ers integrated their operations to in- 
clude feed production, we had no 
alternative but to commence growing 
our own broilers in order to utilize 
the productive capacity of our new 
million-dollar plant. Accordingly, we 
began the search for growers with 
whom to place our own birds, and 
placements did increase from 
January through July of 1961 until 
we reached a weekly level of place- 
ments of approximately 375,000 birds, 
which represented a potential feed 
usage of about 70,000 tons annually. 
I would like to add here that we be- 
gan a sharp reduction in our place- 
ments in late July because of the de- 
pressed broiler price situation and in 
accordance with the normal seasonal 
decline in demand. Our placements 
are now down more than 40% from 
peak summer levels. During this same 
period USDA reported total place- 
ments in the U.S. down about 14.0%, 
and total placements in Alabama 
down only about 12.0%. 

The processing plant at Gunters- 
ville was really an outgrowth of our 
broiler program. We found that near- 
ly all of the processors in northern 
Alabama were either allied with 
other growers or were feeding a sub- 
stantial number of birds on their 
own. Under these circumstances we 
decided that we could realize the 
best recoveries for our birds if we 
processed them ourselves. The Gun- 
tersville facility had been closed since 
November of 1960 due to financial 
difficulties encountered by the previ- 
ous management. As a consequence 
we found the city officials and local 
citizens were happy to have us re- 
open it. At peak operation it will 
employ approximately 150 Gunters- 
ville people with a monthly payroll 
of approximately $35,000. 

I have with me several copies of 
the grower contracts we use in Ala- 
bama, and I will be glad to leave 
them with the committee. You will 
note there are two of them, one we 
have marked A and the other B. The 
first two pages of both contracts are 
the same. Only the compensation sup- 
plements differ. The supplement of 
the A contract is the one we prefer 
to use and the one we had been and 
still are offering in Tennessee. It en- 
courages the grower to do a good job 
in his growing operation, over which 
he has a great deal of control, but 
makes no differentiation in his pay- 
ment on the basis of broiler prices, 
over which he has no control. We 
were successful in securing grower 
acceptance of this contract in the 
Guntersville area. However, when we 
first offered it in the Jasper area, we 
couldn’t get growers to accept it, and 
so we had to work up the B supple- 
ment, which provided essentially the 
same rate and basis of compensation 
as other contracts which were being 
offered in that area. Incidentally, you 
will find from an examination of 
these two documents that a grower 
showing an average conversion of 2.5 
(that is, 2% Ib. of feed per pound of 
live meat produced) would, on to- 
day’s market, be compensated at ex- 
actly the same rate under both sup- 
plements. I might add, also, that we 
are now completely converted to the 
A-type contract. 

(The A-type contract provides for 


| to almost 1.8 billion 


compensation for the contract grow- 
er on a per pound basis, related to 
feed efficiency. The payments range 
from 42¢ per pound of broiler for a 
feed efficiency of 2.80 and above, to 
2¢ for a feed conversion of 2.41-2.50, 
to 2%¢ for a feed conversion of 2.20 
and under. The B-type contract re- 
lates compensation to the grower to 
both feed conversion and _ broiler 
prices. The compensation figures 
range from a minimum of 2¢ per 
pound for a conversion of 2.5 and 
over and broiler prices up to 18¢, to 
3.6¢ for a conversion of 2.326 and 
under and a broiler price of 20-20.9¢.) 

At this point I would like to bring 
out some facts about the growth of 
the broiler industry both nationally 
and in Alabama and the actual posi- 
tion of The Pillsbury Co. in this to- 
tal picture. As Mr. Juers from the 
Department of Agriculture stated 
when he was before this committee 
on Aug. 15, USDA figures show that 
broiler production in the U.S. has in- 
creased from 34 million birds in 1934 
in 1960. Prior 


| to 1960 The Pillsbury Co. had not 


marketed a single broiler. During 
1960 we placed 1,326,328 broilers in 
all, which is seventy-six thousandths 
of one percent (.076%) of total U.S. 
broiler production for that year. 
Pillsbury is not growing any broil- 
ers in any of the principal producing 
areas except North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Alabama. We have no broil- 
ers, for instance, in Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Delmarva, Maine or California. In the 
week ending Aug. 12, 1961 we had 
approximately 604,000 broilers on 
feed in North Carolina, 990,000 in 
Tennessee, and 3,100,000 in Alabama. 


| Up to Aug. 12, we had marketed a 
total of 4,713,941 broilers from these 


three states in 1961, which is only 
forty-eight hundredths of one per- 
cent (.48%) of the total number of 
broilers marketed in the U.S. during 
this same 8% month period. Our 
Alabama marketings during this pe- 
riod amounted to 1,722,100 broilers, 
which is thirty-seven hundredths of 
one percent (.37%) of the national 


| figure and 1.72% of the total for Ala- 


bama. I believe most economists 
would agree with me that The Pills- 
bury Co. is by no means dominant in 
the broiler production industry, eith- 
er nationwide or with respect to any 
particular state. (Pillsbury market- 
ings as stated here are actual mar- 
ketings; national and state market- 
ings are based on the assumption 
that 95% of birds placed, as reflected 
by weekly placement figures pub- 
lished by the USDA, are marketed 
nine weeks later.) 

To round out the picture of our 
broiler operations, and particularly 
in view of certain testimony that has 
been given before this committee, I 
would like to make the following ad- 
ditional comments: 

1. The Pillsbury Co. has never in- 
tentionally manufactured or sold de- 
fective feed or feed that was not good 
for growing broilers. As a company, 
and as individuals, we pride ourselves 
on the fact that the quality of our 
products ranks with the best. We 
have much documentary evidence 
which indicates that our feeds per- 
form on a competitive basis with the 
best in the industry. Any time any of 
our products have not measured up to 
our guarantees, and more important 
to our strict performance standards, 
it was the result of an unknown and 
unwitting frailty which was corrected 
immediately once it was discovered. 
With a reputation for quality being 
the most valued asset a franchise 
business can have, it is incredible 
even to imagine that a company like 
ours would do anything that would 
risk a loss of reputation and good 
will throughout the industry. Any 
such behavior on our part would be 
foolhardy, and this would be particu- 
larly true in the case of a customer 
who owed us a substantial sum of 
money and whose ability to repay us 
was almost entirely dependent upon 
the monies he received from the sale 
of his birds. 

2. The Pillsbury Co. certainly did 


not enter the broiler production busi- 


ness with any intention of losing 
money, and we have no such inten- 
tion or desire so far as the future is 
concerned, either long or short-term. 
The results of the feed division of our 
company are measured by our corpo- 
rate management and directors just 
as though it were a completely sepa- 
rate company. The feed division has 
a profit accountability to The Pills- 
bury Co. and to its stockholders, and 
we are not allowed to justify losses 
in the feed division based on earn- 
ings in other areas of the company’s 
operations. In fact, we operate under 
a policy where we must justify to our 
top financial officer the use of any 
funds in any venture. No funds are 
made available to a division unless 
the management of that division can 
give sufficient evidence that a rea- 
sonable percentage return will be 
made on those funds. Our purpose, 
both short-term and long-term, is to 
make a profit contribution to the 
company in every activity that we 
undertake. The broiler situation is 
giving us very serious concern. As 
mentioned earlier, we have cut back 
our placements sharply as prices for 
broilers have fallen, and we will con- 
tinue to operate this aspect of our 
business in close response to market 
factors. 

3. No persons or concern has ever 
been authorized by The Pillsbury Co. 
to coerce growers away from other 
producers by threats, disparaging re- 
marks or by any means other than 
fair and open competitive actions. 
Likewise, no Pillsbury employee has 
ever been authorized or encouraged 
to put pressure on or prey upon any- 
one else in the poultry industry. Our 
business has been built by dealing 
fairly with all elements in the poultry 
industry. 

4. The Pillsbury Co. certainly has 
not conspired and does not intend to 
conspire with any other person or 
concern in the poultry industry, be 
they other feed mills, hatcheries, 
processors, independent broiler con- 
tractors, feeders, or whomever. Of 
necessity we do enter into business 
agreements and contracts with hatch- 
eries, processors and broiler pro- 
ducers, but we take particular care to 
see that none of these arrangements 
are of the trade-restraining type. 

5. The Pillsbury Co. has never at- 
tempted or intended, by means of its 
credit practices, grower contracts, 
bird placements, integrated opera- 
tions or otherwise, to monopolize the 
poultry industry business. 

All The Pillsbury Co. has ever in- 
tended to do, and to my knowledge 
all that we ever have done, is to con- 
duct a feed business in the best and 
fairest way we know how. It is our 
intention to stay in the feed business 
and to operate that business at a 
reasonable profit. As I have indicated 
above, the laws of supply and demand 
and their effects upon our earnings 
are just as real and immutable to 
us as to any other concern in this 
industry. 

In some areas, such as northern 
Alabama, where our customers dis- 
appear as a result of their own deci- 
sion to integrate or as the result of 
other processes over which we have 
no control, we are required to grow 
our own birds to stay in the feed 
business. In the main, however, we 
sincerely hope to be able to continue 
on our past pattern of supplying the 
very best feeds we know how to in- 
dependent farmers, dealers and con- 
tractors. 

We recognize fully that the situa- 
tion in the broiler industry is most 
serious. It calls for the best thinking 
of all segments of the industry in 
finding the best answer for every- 
one. The Pillsbury -Co. is vitally in- 
terested in seeing this situation cor- 
rected so that our customers and 
ourselves can again make a reason- 
able return on the capital invested in 
support of this basic industry. It is 
our desire to work with this commit- 
tee in any way that is practical con- 
sistent with the American system of 
free enterprise and in the best inter- 
ests of the consumer. 


| 
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MARKETS 
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Most improvement is found in the 
sales of pig rations, where the sea- 
sonal upturn is about in line with ex- 
pectations. Further good gains in de- 
liveries are predicted for the next 
month or so. Hog feeds are moving 
well. 

Cattle feed outgo has not reached 
sizeable proportions as yet, but a 
small start has been made and the 
outlook is promising 

Mill operations are on a five day 
basis with most plants running a few 
hours overtime at various times dur- 
ing the week. 

Formula feed price lists for the 
coming week are slated to be lower, 
following reduction in feed ingredi- 
ent costs. 


Delmarva 


A hatcheryman here said that he 
has been getting his eggs for the past 
two weeks at a 10¢ reduction per 
dozen in price. And, he said that eggs 
are now getting very plentiful. A 
plentiful egg supply and low prices 
offer a temptation to the hatchery- 
man. 

The hatcheryman said that his set 
has been down 10% from a year ago. 
“We are doing our part here,” he 
said 

For the week ending Sept. 
marva growers received an average 
of 12.42¢ lb., the lowest price on 
record so far. It is the fourth time 
the week’s average has been 
13¢. 

Feed prices averaged $93.50 per ton 
last week, the same the week 
before and $2 more than a year ago 
A pound of broiler meat would buy 
2.7 lb. of feed, the week 
earlier. Several weeks during the past 
two months have had the low meat- 
feed ratio of 2.7. 

Significant price changes here dur- 


8, Del- 


below 


as 


Same as a 


ing the week included: 15% hog 
feed, down 5%; 16% dairy feed, down 
4%, and 32% dairy feed, up 2%. 


Mountain States 


Feed business in this area appears 
pretty steady. Volume is good; prices 
are steady to weaker. 

Turkey feeding is holding steady. 
Cattle are now starting to move into 
some of the feedlots; but, this move- 
ment is limited because range grasses 
are still good. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho for- 
mula feed trading continued to be on 
the slow side, but mixers in Portland 
reported a slight pickup in the sale 
of dairy cow rations and a better 
movement of broiler feeds as a reflec- 
tion of a replenishment of inven- 
tories on the part of producers. 

There continues to be only limited 
pasture and range feeding because of 
hot, dry weather in many areas. 

Portland frying chicken quotations 
this week gained l¢ at the inside of 
the general range which now stands 
at 14 to 19¢ Ib., f.0.b. Willamette Val- 
ley ranches. 

Portland producer egg prices, 
which held unchanged for two con- 
secutive weeks, this week declined 1 
to 2¢ a dozen. AA extra large eggs 
are bringing poultrymen 40 to 44%¢ 
a dozen, f.o.b. Willamette Valley 
ranches, while AA large eggs have 
slipped to a 38 to 42%¢ a dozen 
range. 

Most grades of livestock gained 25 
to 50¢ cwt. during this week’s North 
Portland livestock trading. 


Northern California 


The extreme warm weather has af- 
fected feed sales and production. 

Mixers report average five-day 
week operations with some mills run- 
ning a little over to meet the needs 
of poultry and turkey growers. 

Cattle feeds are about normal for 
this time of the year. With cattle 
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high moun- 
should im- 
have noted 


being brought out of the 
tains, the feed situation 
prove. Feedlot operators 
scattered improvement. 

Dairy feed business is moderate to 
fairly active, sustained by good re- 
turns on milk. 


Southern California 


Feed demand should improve in 
this territory as soon as cooler weath- 
er arrives. The recent warm temper- 
atures have affected feed demand 
particularly in the Los Angeles kite 
area. 

Egg prices remain steady to the 
poultrymen’s satisfaction, and even 
higher trading levels are reported in 
Fresno and San Francisco. These 
facts combined with lower feed prices 
due to lower milo and protein costs 
finally produced more smiling faces 
among growers and feed mill man- 
agers. 

Unfortunately no improvement has 
been experienced or is predicted for 
the broiler and turkey ranchers. Broil- 
ermen are actively decreasing re- 
placement birds wherever economic- 
ally feasible. Higher markets are 
probably a thing of the past until 
January, according to several large 
producers. 

The turkey market is unchanged 
with severe losses threatening. 

Cattlemen seem optimistic about 
fall prices and feel the Los Angeles 
beef market will not decline further. 

CANADIAN FEED PLANT 


CALGARY, ALBERTA —A large 
livestock feed plant is being con- 
structed in Calgary by Macbilt Feeds, 
Ltd., Spokane, Wash. The address of 
the plant is 1303 34th Ave. S.E., Cal- 


gary. 


SALES 


(Continued from pag 


National Assn., Washington. 

GFDNA officers say that under the 
old policy, the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation & Conservation Service adver- 
tised for or requested bids for grain 
in certain bins. To determine the 
minimum sales price, the ASCS would 
take the backed-off terminal price 
(terminal market price minus termi- 
nal commission, if given at the mar- 
ket, minus %¢ for load out charge) 
or the local market price, which- 
ever was higher. 

The highest bid that equalled or 
was higher than this prevailing mar- 
ket price bought the grain. If a coun- 
try elevator operator in the same 
county or a contiguous county bought 
the grain, he received a discount 
equal to the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement receiving charge (4%4¢) 
if he placed it in his warehouse. 
In addition, the elevator operator 
was allowed a transportation charge, 
generally 1¢, from the binsite to the 
elevator. In most the country 
elevator had the unloading and 
weighing contract. 

Under the new policy, say GFDNA 
officials, corn will only be sold f.o.b. 
truck at the binsite. In determining 
the minimum sales price, the ASCS 
will take the backed-off terminal 
price, compare it with the local mar- 
ket price, subtract 4¢ from the higher 
of the two, and the result will be the 
minimum sales price. 

The bids must be equal to or high- 
er than the minimum sales price. The 
elevator operator will still have the 
bin load-outs and weighing contract, 
but he will not receive a discount for 


cases, 


bin 


placing the corn in his elevator and 
he will not receive a transportation 
fee, GFDNA reported in its National 
News Letter. 


ARKANSAS 


(Continued from page 7) 


ance in Broiler Formulas” by Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, University of Arkan- 
sas. He will be followed by Dr. E. H. 
Petersen, University of Arkansas, 
whose talk is entitled “CRD Preven- 
tion in Turkeys and Chickens.” A 
question and answer period will fol- 
low and the first day’s activities will 
be climaxed by an evening chicken 
bar-b-que. 

Topics and speakers scheduled for 
the second morning session include: 
“Utilization of Roughage in Beef Cat- 
tle Formulas,” Dr. M. L. Ray, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; “High Energy 
Formulas for Beef Cattle,” Dr. Rob- 
ert Granger, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis; “Vitamin A in Ruminant 
Nutrition (How Well Is It Uti- 
lized?),”” Dr. O. T. Stallcup, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, and “The Govern- 
ment and the Feed Industry,” Oak- 
ley Ray, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago. 

Last event on the program will be 
an afternoon panel discussion on least 
cost formulation for farm animals. 
Panel moderator will be Dr. E. E. 
Bechtel, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago. Members of the panel and 
their particular areas of discussion 


will include: Dr. Ray, beef cattle; 
Dr. Stephenson, poultry; Dr. K. W. 
Scott, swine, and Dr. O. H. Horton, 


dairy cattle, both of the University 
of Arkansas, and Dr. Granger, use of 
electronic computers. 


| | | 


WHICH PLANT 
NEAREST 


You’re never more than a few days from NATIONAL’S 
Higher Quality product—which reaches you so near its 


original state that you can “smell the freshness”! 


NATIONAL’S Higher Quality 
Dehydrated Alfalfa is clipped from 
selected fields in the nation’s 
richest alfalfa producing areas. 
Dehydrated on the spot, at 42 
active locations in 10 states... 
treated with Ethoxyquin (a 
preservative) ...pressed into 
shining green quarter-inch pellets 
... then immediately delivered to 
classified gas storage at a nearby 
NATIONAL terminal. 


NATIONAL 
HIGHER GRADES 
are still the 
MOST EFFECTIVE 
MOST RELIABLE 
MOST ECONOMICAL 
source of 
pigmentation 


MAY WE QUOTE 


on your 


IMPORTANT 


NATIONAL’S 9 terminals are 
located, for your convenience, 
close to the centers of demand, 
including the important broiler 
and turkey feeding areas. Aug- 
menting local production near 
these terminals, NATIONAL 
holds ready huge reserves of high 
quality pellets from pure Colorado, 
Kansas, and Nebraska alfalfa 
stands. This is our guarantee of 
ample stocks of higher quality 
product at the terminal serving 


you. 


FALL AND WINTER 
REQUIREMENTS ? 


"The House of Higher Quality” 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4010 WASHINGTON, KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 
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